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STUDIES ON THE ORMULUM MS. 


I. SCRIBAL TECHNIQUE IN THE ORMULUM! 


ANYONE who opens the Ormulum sees at once that the MS. has received 
successive deposits of correction—ranging from erasures and alterations 
made by the scribe in writing the text, to lengthy additions and intricate 
substitutions. Archaeologically speaking, it is desirable to stratify these as 
far as possible, defining separate layers and seeking for overlapping points. 
Before the corrections can be grouped and interpreted according to subject- 
matter, and related to variations within the text itself, it is necessary to 
sift the evidence provided by the material conditions of the MS. Such work 
is all the more urgent in that neither Holm nor Matthes had enough time 
with the MS. to gather all the relevant detail. The knowledge they have 
built up will be the groundwork of all interpretations of the Ormulum. 
Their conclusions need some modification, but above all they need to be 
clarified and extended. 

A brief account of the form of the MS. will serve as a basis for investiga- 
tion of some of its most significant peculiarities. The main facts were care- 
fully presented by White-Holt, while important elaborations and inferences 
have been added in Matthes’ intensive study. 

MS. Junius 1 is in folio of narrow oblong shape, now comprising 88} 
parchment leaves (one has been torn across), and some fragments of written 
leaves which have been removed; in addition, 29 odd pieces of parchment 
have been inserted at various points. At the beginning of the MS. are nine 
odd leaves: 2 are fly-leaves, the remaining 7 (3—9 in modern pencil numera- 
tion) contain the Dedication, list of Latin texts, and Preface, followed by a 
few more Latin texts. The rest of the MS., containing the Homilies, is made 
up regularly into gatherings, marked at the foot of the page in Roman 
numerals by the original scribe. Nine gatherings remain, all numbered ex- 
cept II, which is imperfect at the beginning and end. Gatherings I and 
III-VII contained 6 sheets (=double leaves), Gathering VIII and IX 8 
sheets; only 4 sheets can certainly be deduced for Gathering II, which is 
however so imperfect that the contents may originally have covered 6 
sheets. Each page is written in double columns which are numbered at the 
foot in Arabic numerals by Junius; gaps in the numeration show that 108 
columns present in his day have since been lost. The only gathering now 
complete is VIII; the others lack from 2 to 6 leaves (= 8-24 cols.). In addi- 
tion, there are stumps of written leaves which had evidently been removed 


1 The following abbreviations are used for works constantly cited: 
White-Holt: The Ormulum, with the notes and glossary of Dr. R. M. White, edited 
by Rev. Robert Holt. 2 vols. (Oxford 1878). 
Corrections: Corrections and Additions in the Ormulum Manuscript, by Sigurd Holm. 
(Uppsala 1922). 
ee Die Einheitlichkeit des Orrmulum, von H. C. Matthes (Heidelberg 
1933 
The inserted leaves of the MS. (Ins. Ls.) are numbered in Roman — in the order of 
their appearance. The portions of text they contain are as follows:—I, lJ. 289-364. II-IV-V, 
ll. 467-536, 537-64, 587-617, 618-22. ITI, ll. 565-86. VI, ll. 1036-45. VII-VIIL, ll. 2335-62, 
2399-2512. ‘IX, 11. 2363-98. X, Il. 2685-2726. XI, ll. 4166-93. XII, ll. 4554-71. XIII, Il. 4774- 
83. XIV, Il. 5776-5861. XV-XVI, Il. §912-71. XVII-XXIII, Il. 6978-7464. XXIV, Il. 7471-80. 
XXV, Il. 7775-83. XXVI, ll. 8241-64, 8269-8326. XXVII, Il. 9035-62. XXVIII, Il. 10291- 
10300. XIX, ll. 11060-71. XXX, ll. 17206-39. For a full descriptive list, see Corrections 
Pp 
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before the time of Junius, since his numbering ignores them. The stump of 
a leaf with traces of writing is found before Gathering I. Another follows 
col. 176, and there is one again at the end of Gathering VII (after col. 300); 
in both cases the sense is interrupted. At the end of Gathering IX are two 
fragmentary leaves, with some legible words (printed by White-Holt after 
col. 426). A torn leaf follows col. 380, with fragments of the usual four 
columns; these are counted as two columns by Junius, numbered 381 and 
382. The inserted leaves are not numbered. Each is connected by a mark 
of reference in the original text, repeated on the inserted leaf, or on the first 
of a batch. Some of these inserted leaves have been removed: thus, a mark 
of reference in col. 2 would seem to correspond to a stump opposite, and a 
trace of a leaf with writing follows the batch of Ins. Ls. X VII-XXIII, which 
breaks off in the middle of a sentence. Extreme economy in the use of parch- 
ment contributes to the general untidiness of the MS., caused by the com- 
plex alterations and corrections begun while the present volume was still 
being transcribed. The outstanding point of scribal technique is the change 
of spelling from eo to e, effected round about col. 327. The work is therefcce 
divided into eo-text and e-text; the prefatory leaves are written in ¢-icit. 
Given this broad division, other external features can be picked out as in- 
dications of chronology. 

1. The relative positions of separate corrections on some pages suffi- 
ciently show in what order they have been written. The inserted ll. 1714-15 
to col. 43 are fitted in at the foot of the page, since the margin has already 
been filled with substituted text expounding the term oferrwerrc. In col. 77 
the phrase purrh } is twice changed to ber burrh, by blocking / and in- 
serting per in the margin. Between these two examples comes the phrase 
full redilike bisne, which has been replaced by full god 7 halsumm bisne; this 
is written in the margin above the first ber, presumably because the length 
of margin between per... per was not quite sufficient. In col. 107, the 
correction Patt witt tu wel to sobe has been squeezed in under the marginal 
insertion written in eo-text and subsequently cancelled. An insertion (Il. 
4978-81) occupies the margin of col. 121, so that Wurrpshipe shewenn alle 
menn (1. 4954) is rewritten To wurrbenn e33;hwer alle menn by means of 
awkward alterations between the lines. The margin of col. 175 is taken up 
by the inserted lines 7675-80, but there is room in the lower part for the 
correction batt witt tu full wel (1. 7671), which belongs higher in the column, 
and is assigned to its place by a long guide-line. In col. 234, the inserted 
ll. 9529-31 take up the greater part of the margin, leaving no room for the 
correction att witt tu wel to sope (1. 9550) beside its place lower in the col- 
umn; the phrase is therefore written at the foot of the page, and assigned 
to its context by a rough mark of reference—a method only adopted under 
pressure of need. 

Other technical criteria for the chronology of the corrections deserve 
passing mention. Marginal insertions written in eo-text or associated with 
it (see below Section III 1.d.) must precede those avoiding the eo-spelling. 
A simple uniform alteration constantly recurring is likely to overlap at 
various points with the other corrections. Such are the erasure of 0, and the 
extension of the bar of the preceding ¢, two separate acts of correction to be 
discussed in Section II. The addition of suprascript m to (m)a, mi, pi, uppo 
is less consistently carried out, and does not generally impinge on other 
alterations. Nevertheless, one can see that a writer inserted it in the course 
of a hasty survey of the written pages; for sometimes it has blotted on the 
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opposite page, as for instance in col. 211 (from pim, col. 214) and in cols. 
323/4. Moreover, this was done at a time when some of the inserted leaves 
were already in position; thus the m of man on Ins. L. VII" (1. 2406) is blotted 
on Ins. L. IX. 

2. Differences in the character of the script are naturally of vital im- 
portance in determining the identity of a corrector and the extent of his 
activity.? Notable differences strike the most casual observer, but closer 
scrutiny reveals formidable stumbling-blocks in the way of any precise dis- 
tinction between the hands. I leave aside Hand C, which is distinguished 
by ductus as well as by the erratic spelling of the scribe.* All modern editors 
and commentators have made a distinction between the hand which has 
written the text (A) and the hand of the majority of the corrections.‘ But 
it should be observed that the Ormulum is a very long work, even in its 
present fragmentary state, carried out with great punctiliousness, the 
phrasing elaborately revised and the material augmented at various points. 
It must have occupied many years of the author’s life, and there is some 
evidence that his composition was not far ahead of the fair copy (see below, 
p. 19). The remarkable change of hand between cols. 264 and 265° (without 
any break in the text) shows some radical disturbance in the habits of 
transcription. The script of the MS. might well be expected to reflect de- 
velopment according to the age of the writer, and to vary with the changing 
moods of different occasions. Moreover, the writer had to contend with very 
poor materials: rough parchment, in irregularly-shaped pieces, badly mixed 
ink, and quills carelessly cut or else of exceptionally poor quality. The 
writing varies remarkably with change of quill; especially noticeable is the 
change in the middle of col. 93, and the transformation of an increasingly 
coarse and stumpy script to fine letters with hair-strokes and curled tails 
on Ins. L. XX (recto, second col., third line). The differences of script over 
the whole MS. appear usually as successive gradations, not very obvious in 
consecutive reading. One has only to turn from pages of coarse bold script 
(as, for instance, col. 263/4) to the crowded, delicate and spidery writing 
of the end pages to appreciate the degree of variation in a script which 
nowhere shows a decisive change of hand. The clear and careful script at 
the beginning of Gathering I is another of the markedly contrasting types. 

Consequently, in considering the corrections made by Hand B, it is 
necessary to discount not only the awkwardness occasioned by writing in 
a cramped space and often in a vertical direction, but also the contrast be- 
tween the script of the text in its successive gradations and that of correc- 
tions intervening sporadically. The contrast is on the whole of a kind to 
suggest the activity of a corrector, B, with a writing distinct from that of A. 
But variations of script can be more freely discussed if this writing is called 
Type B, after the terminology of Matthes, leaving the writer’s identity an 
open question awaiting further evidence. Type B is coarse and thick, often 
uneven, but when most regular its character is predominantly broad and 
stumpy. The “bow-legged” form of m is particularly noticeable. This squat 
writing can be seen at its best in the margins of cols. 256 and 282. The sepa- 


* My attention was first drawn to the technical features of the MS. by Mrs. U. Elsner. 
Most of my observations on these matters were made under her guidance, and my deductions 
have been deepjy influenced by her keen eye and clear judgment. 

* See Corrections pp. 100-104, Einheitlichkeit p. 20. 

‘See White-Holt p. lxxvi, Corrections p. 1, Einheitlichkeit p. 18. 

* See below, p. 13. 
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rate existence of Type B is not in doubt; (but it remains a paleographical 
formula until comparison with similar types of script in the MS. brings us 
closer to the writer or writers at work. It is conceivable that the “type” 
represents a particular manner of writing associated with the conditions 
(especially the direction and placing of the letters) in which a bout of 
correction was carried through. If, on the contrary, B represents an indi- 
vidual writer, it is at least remarkable that his ductus corresponds so 
closely to the highly individual script of A. At times, it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish between Types A and B. The doubts that arise are well illus- 
trated by the way Holm and Matthes differ in their assignations.* Two 
insertions (ll. 1442, 1774-87) and a correction (1. 5916) are ascribed by 
Holm to Hand B,’ whereas Matthes assigns all three to his ““T ypus Preface,” 
the first* and third® certainly, the second more doubtfully.’® Both wrongly 
associate ll. 1048-49 (the corrections of seraphyn) and 1056 with the hand 
of ll. 1774-87; these are much later insertions, better described by White- 
Holt as “in an infirm hand.”™ The oferrwerrc insertion I regard as an A 
correction; i.e., a relatively early variant of Orm’s own hand. I hope to 
show that Type Preface is a late development of Orm’s hand. 

In view of these differences of opinion, I propose for the time being to 
distinguish intermediate types of script that border on the variations 
within Type A or Type B. An outstanding example is the angular, straggling 
hand (using brownish-ochre ink) of the marginal insertion using eo-spellings 
in col. 107 (lines originally following 4165), also to be seen in the insertions 
of cols. 39 (Il. 1442-43) and 284 (Il. 11507—09), and in the words over erasure 
in col. 112 (ll. 4468)." Holm actually assigns the insertion in col. 39 to 
Hand B; and this type does indeed resemble B at its shakiest and least 
controlled, as for instance in the margin of col. 227 (ll. 9161-62), and ike 
(1. 9169) between cols. 227/8, also the marginal insertions of cols. 358 
(ll. 15794—95, 15806), and 383 (part of |. 17411). On the other hand, Type A 
at its boldest and largest (well exemplified in cols. 263/4) is somewhat like 
the longest specimen of Type B, Ins. L. XX VII." The extreme crudity of 
the script on this leaf is largely due to a very bad and worn quill, which 
tends to produce double lines, and can have given the scribe little freedom 
of movement. Approaching this type is the script of Ins. L. XXV, which 
Matthes classes with Ins. L. XX VII." The script of Ins. L. XII is somewhat 
better formed, but the quill is very bad and divides in several places; 
Matthes® will not allow this to be Type B, but approaches it to his Typus 
Preface. There is some truth in this observation, for Type B at its firmest 
has something of the broad fluent character seen in the Preface and in 
many of the inserted leaves. Yet another combination of different types 
appears on Ins, L. XIV, which begins in a small crabbed hand rather like 
that at the beginning of Gathering I, but tends more and more to sprawl 
in a B-like fashion, especially on the verso. The beginning hand of Ins. L. 
XIV verges upon that of Ins. Ls. IT, IV, V and the marginal insertion lead- 
ing up to them. The whitish-purple ink is exactly the same in each case 
(but this may be caused by the quality of the parchment). Attention must 
be drawn to the conditions on the recto of Ins. L. XX, where, at the head 


* See Einheitlichkeit p. 18, Anm. 3. ? Corrections pp. 51, 69, 78. 

® Einheitlichkeit p. 239. * Ibid. p. 261. 1° Ibid. pp. 239, 266. 

1 White-Holt, edit. n. ll. 1048-1049. 2 See below, Section III, 1. d. 

18 See Corrections p. 81 (no. 15), and facsimile no. 2. 4 Finheitlichkeit p. 269. 
8 Ibid. p. 268. 
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of the second column, the clumsy stumpy writing becomes all at once 
delicate, curled, and straggling, with a change of quill. The variations 
within Types A and B thus depend very considerably on the writing ma- 
terials; and these variations converge at many points. Therefore it is not 
racticable at this stage to draw a firm line in the gradations between A 
and B, The two extremes do nevertheless represent different types, and in 
the end we shall have to reject the suggestion (tentatively put forward by 
Matthes) that A and B types were written by the same person. 

3. Difference of ink has of course to be considered in relation to varia- 
tions of the hand. But it must be remembered that the quality of the parch- 
ment varies very greatly, from a smooth and oily surface to degrees of 
roughness or absorbency which cause the ink to dry in a considerable range 
of tones. While the script of the text varies from purple-brown or purple- 
black to reddish brown, the main types of script are also distinguished by 
their ink. The Preface type of leaves 5-9, many inserted leaves, and some 
marginal insertions, is written in bright red-brown ink. Brownish-ochre ink 
distinguishes: i) some marginal insertions, notably the insertion to col. 107 
(later cancelled), where the eo-spelling is used; ii) many corrections, as for 
instance Nu> Her col. 5, 3ho nohht col. 7, sop col. 83, kaserr col. 84, all full 
col. 287 (1. 11674), Mabew> Mappew Ins. L. XVII &c; suprascript m, par- 
ticularly in bin Ins. L. X, upponn (1. 257), nan Ins. L. VII; iii) the Roman 
numerals of the gatherings, and many large capitals, in cols. 77 (I), 107/8, 
113/4. A matt bluish ink is found in the Acts texts of leaf 8” (lower half), 
and a similar matt blue-black characterizes many corrections; as for in- 
stance, be boc col. 35 x2, -le33¢ and wiss to fulle sop col. 63, m in pin Ins. L. 
XII &c. The first corrections showing this matt ink are in cols. 87/8. The 
A insertions are mainly in purplish-black ink; cf. in particular the oferrwerrc 
addition in col. 31. The association of ink-changes with the different types 
of script confirms the impression that these types are to some extent the 
products of different periods and changing quality of writing materials. 

4. Various idiosyncrasies of method also serve to distinguish Types A 
and B at their most pronounced. The most thoroughgoing example of era- 
sure with the knife is the removal of o from the graph eo, which in view of 
the change from eo- to e-text is to be ascribed to HandjA. There is also much 
writing over erasure in Type A and Type Preface. Type B writing on erasure 
is less frequent, but easily distinguishable; see, for instance, cols. 110, 121, 
123/4, 166, 275/6, 313/4 and 357. Type B is more commonly associated 
with cancellations by the quill. The heavy blocking of the o’s on the verso 
of Ins. L. I is a good example. Marginal! corrections in this type of script 
are normally accompanied by blocking in the text; this is particularly ueavy 
in cols. 95/6, 115/6, 205, 385/6, and Ins. L. XX VII (here apparently made 
by the scribe as he wrote). Type B corrections are sometimes made by 
overwriting: so, for instance, wifmann<wimman (always) and Mappew 
<Mapbeow. Even when he comes to remove a large initial, the writer of 
Type B generally crosses it through (so cols. 256, 267, 309, 330), or simply 
writes over it (so col. 227), or else crosses it faintly and then writes over it 
so col. 390); he seldom erases it, unless the space is badly needed for sub- 
stituted text (so col. 174). Occasionally words are written vertically in 
Type A; thus, the last five letters of shollde in col. 53, where the scribe has 
not allowed himself space at the end of the line, two words in the margin 


* Ibid. pp. 228-232, 272. 
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of col. 391, and several words in the top line of col. 423/4, where the writing 
is extremely crowded. Corrections in Type B, especially the clumsier ones, 
are frequently written vertically within a rough frame: so often sop < pe boc, 
-le33c, ber &c. The use of minor devices, such as the caret, is common to 
both Types A and B. The habit of “looping up’”’ words or letters appears to 
be confined to yet another type of script, which will be considered in Sec- 
tion III with reference to the inserted leaves. These, from the corrector’s 
point of view, constituted part of the original text. 


II. THE USE OF THE GRAPH eo 


THE PRACTICE of the original scribe, A, in the use of eo and e spellings 
is fairly straightforward. He uses eo as far as col. 327 and, with rare excep- 
tions, not after that. The change-over is gradual,'’ and a progressive ex- 
change of e for eo can be observed through eighteen previous columns, 
A corrector—presumably the writer who changed to the e-spelling, A him- 
self—goes through the eo-text erasing o with a knife. The transfer is gener- 
ally completed by extending the bar of e to cover the gap, or occasionally 
by an enlargement of the following letter.’* This final obliteration of the 
graph ¢o is as a rule quite clearly independent of and later than the erasure 
of 0; for in some cases it is imperfectly carried out (e.g., col. 95), and on 
Ins. L. X the erasures are partial, and only the first e has the extended bar. 
The corrector who extended the bar frequently overlooked monosyllables 
ending in eo. Common examples are treo (cols. 133/4 x3) and beo (cols. 
134/5 x2); heo/fennlike (col. 131), divided between two lines, has also 
escaped. The extension is commonly characterized by the clumsy strokes 
and matt ink of Type B. At this stage, therefore, it should be classed among 
the B corrections, without further qualification. 

The decisive change from the graph ¢o to e takes place in the course of 
Fitt XVII. In Fitt XVI, eo is the normal spelling; that is, as far as the ex- 
tant text goes, for the greater part of the Exposition is lost in the hiatus 
between cols. 308 and 309. With the beginning of Fitt XVII, eo spellings 
fall off rapidly. They are as follows: col. 309 leorninng x2, col. 310 heoffne, 
heoffness, col. 311 leorninng x2, beon, peod, heoffne, deofiess, col. 314 eorply 
x3, col. 315 eorpliz3, leom, col. 317 eorpliz3. After some pages of consistent 
e-text (including erpli3, ere) with the single exception of deofless (col. 321), 
the two final examples of eorbe occur in col. 327. The first (1. 13853) has 0 
erased in the usual way. The second (1. 13864) is altered in an unusual way; 
not o, but e is erased, an e being then overwritten on o. Except for the re- 
markable spelling of weol ‘abyss’ in cols. 352 (1. 15400) and 423 (1. 19690),” 
eo tapers off thus in the word eorp-.*° 


17 See the full discussion by K. D. Biilbring, Die Schreibung des eo im Orrmulum: Bonnet 
~<a xvii, pp. 51 ff. (Bonn 1905), hereafter cited as EO. Biilbring deals with this point on 
p. 57. 

18 On the practice of editors with regard to eo, see Corrections p. 61. Meoc, col. 249 (1. 9931) 
originally has eo, although Holm “can only suppose it to have first been written.” Here theo 
is obscured by B’s enlargement of ¢ and c. 

19 White-Holt (Glossary) and Holm (Corrections p. 61) record the presence of o in col. 423 
only. But both examples were first written eo, which was in each case altered in the usual way, 
by erasure of o and extension of the bar of e. 

2° Flep, col. 388 (1. 17792) might be thought a possible instance of eo, since Kélbing and 
Holm both record an erasure after f-. There are however two little holes in this leaf, apparently 
weaknesses of the parchment and not caused by scraping; / and ¢ are written on the rough sur- 
face on either side of these holes. 
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Four of the inserted leaves are written in eo-text. Ins. L. I uses ¢o as 
the normal spelling (in seon, but not in bwerrt x3). The o’s are scraped out 
on the recto in the manner of A, and the bar of e is extended. On the verso, 
every instance is heavily blocked out, apparently in the same ink as the 
B-corrections on the same leaf. Ins. L. X has eo as the norm (including 
beon), all instances being imperfectly erased; except for the first instance 
(the only one in col. 1 of the recto), the bar of e has not been extended. 
Ins. L. XXVI also uses eo throughout (preo, galileo, leode, leosenn, heofness, 
meoc-, weorrc). The o’s have been erased, and the bar of e extended. Ins. L. 
XXIX consists of six lines only, and the one form beop is altered in the usual 
way. For marginal insertions containing eo-spellings, see below Section 
III, 1.d.) 

In three passages, cancelled text contains eo-spellings which have not 
been disturbed. In col. 107 the word weorelld occurs in a cancelled passage.” 
A marginal substitution contains the word heoffne; this also has been can- 
celled before erasure of o. The long passages of cancelled text in cols. 145/6” 
have many undisturbed o’s; the examples are: Mapeow x2, feorpe, deor x6, 
peoww, heoffne- x2, leo x3, breo. The final substitute for the cancellations in 
col. 107 is Ins. L. XI, with e-spellings. Cols. 145/6 are replaced in Ins. L. 
XIV, also with e-spellings. 

The treatment of [éow], medial and final, presents some interesting 
variations of orthography which require special consideration. 

i) [-€ow] final. The preterite singular cneow/cnew, the adjective neow 

new, and the noun hew are straightforward examples. The distribution of 
eo/e forms is as follows: 

cneow cols. 60, 306, 307 x2, 308 x5/cnew col. 324 onwards (freq.) 

neow col. 272/new Ins. L. XVIII x2, Ins. L. XIX. 

hew col. 420. ; 

The noun peoww/beww has always ww in uninflected forms: 
peoww cols. 30, 77, 120 x3, 135, 154, 174, 206, 217, 268, 283/peww cols. 
351, 352, 378, 398, Ins. Ls. XIV, XIX, XXIII. 
The name Mapeow" is divided as follows: 
-cow cols. 134, 267, 274, 275, 276, 288, 289 x3. 
-ew Ins. Ls. XIV x2, XVII, XVIII x2. 
The name Galileow shows variation between e(0)w/e(o): 
galileow col. 90 x3/galilew col. 84. 
galileo cols. 209, 211 x2,% 217, 268. Ins. L. XX VI x2/galile cols. 309, 319, 
320, 392 x5, 421, 423, 424. 


*! See White-Holt, edit. n., 1. 4165 and I. 4166. 
* See White-Holt edit. n., ll. 5776, 5865. 

__™ A is undecided about the medial consonant in this word. At first he writes Mapeow, 
which is altered only by erasure of o in cols. 134, 267, 275. This same form is altered by B to 
Mabbew in cols. 274, 276, 288, 289 x3. The alteration was made after erasure of 0; in col. 274 
Map- ends the line, and B adds an extra p over the hyphen; in the last five instances, o has 
been erased and the bar of ¢ extended, then, apparently in the same hand, ¢ has been made into 
band another e written over the scraped patch. It is however possible that B corrected Mapew, 
not without hesitation, at the same time as he was going through prolonging the bar of e. 
A next decides to write Mapew; so Ins. Ls. XVII, XVIII x2. B has left the first example, but 
the other two are corrected by clumsy overwriting. A finally writes Mabpew; so Ins. L. XTV x2. 
H. Reichmann, Die Eigennamen im Ormulum (Gottingen 1905) §39, suggests that this fluctua- 
ton reflects doubt as to the quantity in the learned word. 


; “ In the second example, a w has been added by Vliet, the seventeenth-century owner of 
the MS. 
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The names Helyseow, Iudeow, and Saduceow have eo forms, whereas Farisew 
and Anndrew do not occur in eo-text: 

helyseow cols. 126 x4, 261;/helysew Ins. L. XXVIII x2. 

saduceow col. 24. 

iudeow col. 61 x2/iudew cols. 323, 348. 

anndrew cols. 309, 317 x5, 318, 321 x2. 

farisew col. 374. 

The noun reo is always spelt without w (for disyllabic G. sg. and PI. see 
p. 10 below): 

treo cols. 1, 38, 39, 229, 249, 250 x5, 251 x4, 252/tre col. 283 x3. 

treos (P\.) col. 1 x2/tres col. 353. 

One instance of the Pl. cnes occurs on Ins. L. XIII; for the disyllabic D. sg. 
and PI., see p. 10 below. 

The division between eo/e text is thus fairly normal: cneow col. 308/cnew 
col. 324, neow col. 272/new col. 420 and Ins. L. XVIII, beoww col. 283/peww 
col. 351, treo col. 252/tre col. 283, Mapeow col. 289/Mapew Ins. Ls. XVII, 
XVIII, Mappew Ins. L. XIV, Galileo col. 268 and Ins. L. XXVI/Galile 
col. 309 (the other names are too sparsely represented to provide data), 
The one abnormality, the early appearance of Galilew col. 84, beside the 
isolated forms Galileow x3 in col. 90, might be thought to indicate some un- 
certainty about the use of eo before w; but it is probable that these, together 
with Galileowess G. sg. represent a back-formation from the adjective 
Galileowisshe mentioned below, itself due to analogy with the proper names 
and adjectives in OF r [-€u]< Vg. Lat. [-éus].** Galileo or Galile are the regu- 
lar forms<OFr. [-ée].* 

ii) [-Eow-] medial. Here there is a notable vacillation between -eoww- 
/-eww- and -eow-/-ew-. The interchange of ww/w goes right through the 
MS., and is not coterminous with the eo-text; but here and there corrections 
of eo reveal some hesitation. A few words consistently show -ww-. These are: 

chewwepp col. 35 x2, -enn col. 35. 

peowwdom cols. 1 x2, 89 x4/bewwdom col. 311, bewwlike Ins. L. XI x2. 

treowwess (G. sg. and N. Acc. pl.) cols. 229, 249, 252, 303, Ins. L. 

I/trewwess cols. 359, 365. 
Others show only -w-: 
cnewenn (Pret. pl.) col. 262, cnewe (Pret. subj.) col. 324. 
hewenn (Sbv.) Ins. L. IV. 
larewess Ins. L. XX. 
newe (Adj.) cols. 87, 161, 169, 170, 348, 363, 395, 424, Ins. Ls. XVIII, 
XX x3. 

newenn (Adv.) cols. 4 x4, 7, 9 x2, 10, 61 x2, 174, 249, 261, 308 x2, 311 
x2, 317 x3, Ins. Ls. XVIII x3, XXI. 

hewe (Dat. sg.) cols. 59, 60, 85/heowe col. 285/hewe col. 361. 

Likewise inflected forms of proper names: 

farisewess cols. 422 x3, 423, 424 x2, 425. 

farisewisshe cols. 229, 246 x2,2" 261, 333, 334, 371, 374 x3, 395, 421, 422, 
423 x3. 

galileowess col. 272. 

galileowisshe col. 55. 

iupewess cols. 355, 365. 

iudewisshe cols. 33 x2, 36, 42, 80, 106, 149, 174, 209, 212, 216, 236, 323, 


*% Cf. Reichmann oP. cit., §5. 6 Thid. §8. 27 Once Pharisewisshe. 
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343, 347, 369, 391, 395, 415 x2, 423, Ins. Ls. XVII, XVIII x2. 

kalldewe col. 171. 

kalldewisshe cols. 166, 168, 170, 171, 273 Ins. Ls. XVII x2, XVIII, XX, 

XXI x2/kalldeow- col. 162, calldeow- col. 86. 

saducewisshe cols. 229, 246, x2. 

There is vacillation in the inflected forms of beow(w) and (*cneow) “‘knee,” 
and in the verbs peow(w)tenn, bireow(w)enn, bireow(w)senn, also reowenn 
beside reow(w)sunng: A wrote peowess in cols. 90, 131, 135, 208. In the first 
two instances, o is simply erased. In col. 135 there is no trace of erasure, and 
the word is altered to bewwess by a w written over o. In col. 208, o has been 
erased and the bar of e extended, but w has subsequently been added in 
the space. Since A removed the o by erasure, it would seem that Dewwess 
is due to him, whereas in col. 208 the form is a later correction.”* A wrote 
peowwess in cols. 41, 43, 44, 58, 89, 90, 127, 170, 205, 268, 273, 296 x2, 
thereafter bewwess in col. 337 x3 and Ins. L. XXIII. The forms of reowenn, 
bireow(w)senn, bireow(w)enn, and reowwsunng are distributed as follows: 
reowenn (and inflexions) cols. 96, 133 x7. 

bireowenn col. 113/birewenn Ins. L. XXV. 

bireowwsenn col. 217/birewwsepp col. 323. 

reowwsunnd col. 217/reowwsunnge*® cols. 133, 249/rewwsinng col. 327. 
beowwtenn shows only one form in -w-, in col. 32. The distribution of -eoww- 
/-eww-forms is normal: 

peowwtenn (and inflexions)* cols. 1 x2, 3 x3, 7, 29, 32, 36, 43, 91, 108, 
121, 125, 131, 147, 180,%4 251 x2, 252, 260, 267 x2, 268, 275, 282, 291, 306 
Ins. L. X/pewwtenn cols. 310 x3, 311, 312, 313, 315, 323 x2, 413, 418, 422, 
423 Ins. Ls. IV x4, V x2, XVIII. ’ 

The plural cneowess “knees” has not hitherto been recorded, but it oc- 
curs in col. 162 (1. 6467). Here o has been erased and the bar of e extended; 
then, later, w has been written over the space, probably by B. Elsewhere 
the forms are: 

cnewwess Ins. Ls. XVII, XVIII, XIX, cnewwe (Dat. sg.) col. 165. 

I have here attempted a full survey of [¢w]<OE [éow], OFr [Gu] in 
the Ormulum. With more precise details of the distribution of w/ww than 
have so far been available, it should be possible to form some idea of the 
significance of the double consonants in this particular case. It seems to me 
that the view of Luick® and Jordan,* that the short vowels and diphthongs 
coalesced with [w] earlier than long diphthongs, is confirmed; but these 
writers do not indicate the amount and kind of variation found in this MS. 


** Hesitation of the original scribe may be reflected in the form bewwwess in col. 133. Holm 
(Corrections, collation 1. 5599) suggests that this is altered from peowess. I do not agree, for 
the first two w’s are written vertically on one stroke, and there is no trace of alteration or 
erasure; the first w could not in any case be made out of an 9, since the inner oval of this 
letter leans backwards, and here is the forward-leaning oval of wyn. : 

* Rikht rewwsiige (ww written vertically) stands at the beginning of the line, all but the 
last two letters being on erasure. The original downstrokes are nevertheless perceptible, and 
it seems to me that A at first omitted rihht, then in rewriting squeezed both words into the 
space which had been occupied by reowwsunnge. i 

*° As recorded in White-Holt’s glossary, with additional instances from Biilbring EO, and 
my own observation. The record is thus a full one, but not exhaustive. 

* In a cancelled passage. 

; : K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig 192i-) §§372, 323, 
and Anm. 1. 

* R. Jordan & H. Ch. Matthes, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg 

1934) §108 and Anm., §109 and Anm. 1. 
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The material here shows that final [-éw] is written -e(o)w; thus, cneow 
(Pret.), meow (Adj.), and the proper names Anndrew, Farisew, Helyse(o)w, 
Iude(o)w, Mape(o)w/Mappew. Since [-€w] normally becomes [é] in the 
N. Acc. sg. of monosyllabic nouns, lack of w in ére(o)™ is not remarkable, 
and the plural forms ére(o)s and cnes can be explained as.levelling of the 
singular stems. The same loss in the proper name Galile(o) x18 is in accord 
with the phonology of this word;* but some vacillation is betrayed by the 
four -w forms in the early part of the MS. Peoww, the one constant exception 
is evidently a shortening levelled through from inflected forms. 

The representation of medial [-éw-| is more variable. There is a fair 
nucleus of forms with constant -w-: cnewe (Pret. subj.), cnewenn (Pret. 
pl.), hewenn, he(o)we, larewess, newe (Adj. in Dat. sg., Pl., and weak forms; 
frequent), mewenn (Adv.; very frequent), and the five proper names listed 
above. There are three invariable examples of -ww-. Of these, chewwenn is 
the only one to present any difficulty; but chewwenn/-ebp x3 all occur in 
col. 35, and the scribe’s greater uncertainty in this part of the MS. may per- 
haps account for them as well as Luick’s phonological explanation.* 
pe(o)wwdomess and bewwlike are normal shortened forms. Treowwess (G. sg.) 
x4/trewwess (Pl.) x2, and cnewwe (Dat. sg.)/cnewwess (P1.) x3 show regular 
flexional shortening, as against the levelling of the Nom. stem in /re(o)s 
(Pl.) x3, cnes (Pl.). The remaining variations strengthen the case for -w- 
as Orm’s regular representation of medial [-éw-]. Against eighteen examples 
of be(o)wwess, beowess x4 may represent a deviation towards the orthograph- 
ical norm; the correction to pbewwess in two of these cases shows the more 
considered usage.of the e-text. The one example of cneowess in eo-text has 
been corrected to cnewwess by B. One isolated example of beowtenn, com- 
pared with the very frequent pe(o)wwtenn might be counted a deviation of 
the same kind. It is perhaps significant that (di)re(o)wenn x10 conforms to 
the regular representation of [-éw-], and bire(o)wwsenn x2 and re(o)ww- 
sunnge, -inng, -unnd x4 may perhaps be taken as instances of shortening 
before double consonants. 

The points here considered in connection with e/eo spellings throw some 
light on the relation between Types A and B. First of all, o in the graph 
eo was everywhere removed, generally with the knife. This alteration was 
not carried out before two successive marginal insertions in col. 107, and 
the greater part of cols. 145/6 had been cancelled. Moreover, four addi- 
tional leaves had already been inserted, written with eo-spellings. The 
space left by erasure of o was later filled by extending the bar of e; this 
alteration was not carried out with the same thoroughness as the previous 
erasure, and in style it accords with the corrections made in Type B. At 
the time of this extension, or later, the same clumsy hand adds w in the 
vacant patch, in some words having medial [-éw-|: thus, cneowess col. 
162>cnewwess, beowess col. 208> pewwess. But occasionally this method of 
alteration seems to have been used in lieu of erasure; thus, beowess col. 
135>pewwess, while in eorpe col. 327 the graph eo has been removed by 
erasing the first letter and altering the second. In view of the fact that the 
scribe consistently uses peow(w)ess as far as col. 296, it is curious that he 
should have written bewwwess in col. 133. This would appear to be a pre 
liminary blunder, since in col. 337 and Ins. L. XXIII he gives pewwess 


* Cneow “Knie,” (Luick, Hist. Gr. §59 Anm.) is not recorded in White-Holt’s glossary, 
and I am unable to find any example. % See above, p. 8. % Hist. Gr. §373. 
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correctly. A then, when he comes to write the e-text, is using the forms 
cnewwess, bewwess adopted by the B-corrector. The same relationship is 
more strikingly illustrated by A’s spelling of Mappbew on Ins. L. XIV (x2); 
for he changes from Mapeow (cols. 134, 267, 274, 275, 276, 288, 289 x3) to 
Mapew (Ins. Ls. XVII, XVIII x2), which B corrects to Mappew from col. 
274 onwards (omitting col. 275 and Ins. L. XVII). In this matter of eo 
and eow spellings several successive layers of correction are revealed. The proc- 
ess of these corrections shows the activities of A and B interlocking. The 
first important link between the two types of hand is the fact that B confines 
himself to the e-spelling that A gradually adopts, and uses exclusively after 
col. 327. But further scrutiny of detail shows that A’s contact with B’s 
methods begins much earlier than this; indeed, the relationship between 
Types A and B appears to be extremely intimate. 

Further evidence about the activity and methods of A may be deduced 
from eo-spellings which are not etymologically correct. The handling of eo/e- 
spellings by A is inseparable from the views on etymology and pronuncia- 
tion to be ascribed to Orm. This aspect of “the eo problem” has been fully 
treated by Biilbring, later by Flasdieck also.*” Valuable testing-points occur 
in those words in which eo does not represent an original diphthong, and 
conversely, in words containing original [eo] where the spelling eo is never 
used. A few of these are adequately explained by contamination from 
Old Norse forms: examples of the first group are seoc and steorrne, swerd 
and werrpenn of the second.** The lack of Anglian smoothing in pweorrt is 
a typical case, arising probably from contamination of OE pbweorh and ON 
pvert. There remain, however, unaccountable eo forms which seem to be due 
to the linguistic perceptions of Orm himself. One can see a deliberate prefer- 
ence for the forms weorc (8 eo: 7 e) up to |. 6243,** after which the eo-spelling 
of this word is abandoned; the same is true of (um)seollpbe (36 eo: 18 e).* 
Apart from these the spellings beodenn (P. Part), beoldenn, -ebp, -edd x3, 
dreofedd (P. part.) x2, heorrd (P. part.), leosenn x2, weol x2, weordenn, -epp, 
«x3, and wheollp, wheolpedd are mainly sporadic; weol is not otherwise 
represented, and whellpedd occurs only once, but the others are more com- 
monly spelt with e.*! Flasdieck points out (§56) that these cannot properly 
be regarded as conversion-spellings, for in that case interchange should 
occur in more words. It is at once obvious that all the words cited present 
conditions favourable to rounding; moreover, all with the exception of 
wheollp, -edd are long stems.® Flasdieck is undoubtedly right in deducing, 
from these irregularities and from the radical change eo/e, that in Orm’s 
dialect unrounding of OE [&o] was still in progress. It is also generally ad- 
mitted that the unrounding of the long vowel was completed somewhat 
later than that of the short vowel.* I would explain these irregularities 


* Anglia N. F. xxxv pp. 289-331. %8 See EO pp. 57-65, Flasdieck loc. cit. §57. 

* EO p. 58. EO p. 65. “| ZO p. 65 and Anm. 2-7. 

* Beodenn would seem to have a more intricate history, which nevertheless strengthens 
the association between [2] and the unetymological eo-spelling. The forms are: bidden (Infin.), 
bidde / bede (Pres. 1 sg.), biddepp / bidepp / beodepp / bédepp (Pres. 3 sg.), badd (Pret. sg.), bade 
(Pret. subj.), beodenn / bedenn (P. part.). Evidently the forms of the OE verbs béodan and 
biddan have coalesced, which is what we should expect from comparing the conditions in 
Havelok. Notice, in particular, the doublets bidde uw | bede |. 18337. The sense is “purpose, 
command.” In the Pres. 3 sg., biddepp is the predominant form (3554, 5098, 13064), bide, 

(I. $102) being probably a casual mistake. But with beodepp (1. 4197) compare bédepp (1. 15745) 
i é-text. The Pres. 3 sg. from béodan thus appears to be an established variant, and Orm is 
quite clear that he wishes it pronounced long. 

* See Jordan-Matthes §84. 
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which Flasdieck puts down to “secondary rounding” in terms of personal 
idiosyncrasy. A at first decides not to countenance the contemporary 
disregard of rounded vowels derived from OE [éo]; but since this vowel had 
already gone far towards amalgamation with [e] of other origin, he was not 
able to assign the eo-spelling correctly in every case. Thus his conservatism 
overshoots the mark in associating [e] in wheollp, (um)seollbe, and for a 
short time in weorrc also with an old-fashioned [ce] pronunciation not justi- 
fied by the etymology of the words. Orm does not succeed in excluding the 
spelling e, natural because it reflects the contemporary pronunciation, 
and finally he gives way to it. Since he is conscious that [ce] survives as an 
occasional pronunciation to a much greater extent than [é], in his ‘‘restored 
pronunciation” he gives the benefit of the doubt more freely to [é] than to 
le]. The two examples of weol“ in e-text show how old habits consciously 
repressed crop out in moments of extreme perplexity, when none of the 
prescribed solutions will fit. We know that Orm made up his mind, by 
undiscoverable criteria of his own, to spell some words descended from 
forms in [#'] and [#*] with e. Over wél<OE wal his etymology breaks 
down, and he puts the word into the class of [#] in association with liquids 
and labials—a class which, as we have seen, had assimilated various other 
outsiders. By adopting the e-spelling, Orm escapes from anomalies in the 
etymological category that he originally distinguished by eo; but his know- 
edge of pronunciation is throughout clouded by puristic prejudices, and 
when his knowledge of etymology fails a lapse such as weol becomes 
possible. 

The distribution of “unetymological eo” is perhaps of some significance, 
in that these forms may be correlated with other irregularities. They fall 
into a large and a small group. The first extends from cols. 65-163, an ares 
including four gaps; cols. 69-76, 97-104, 137-146, and 157—160 are missing. 
In this portion are found: beoldenn col. 65, weordenn col. 66, beoldenn cols. 
68 and 93, wheollp, wheollpedd, col. 148, weordenn cols. 150, 153, deofedd x2 
col. 163. In the same section of the MS. various irregularities in the use of 
eow/ew also occur; all examples of final -w in Galile(o) (-ew col. 84, -eow x3 
col. 90), three of the four instances of beowess with single w (cols. 90, 131, 
135), and the only instance of cneowess (col. 162); one example of Mapeow 
with single ) is found in col. 134. Now, in several points of detail Om 
changed his mind and revised his practice fairly early in the MS. It has 
already been observed that he abandoned the spelling weorrc and changed to 
werrc after col. 153; the next instance of the word is in col. 163. After col 
172 he ceased to use -messe as a metrical monosyllable.” After col. 176 
there are no more instances of a flexional -e in the singular of personal 
pronouns and the monosyllables godd (sbv.) and god (adj.).“7 We have, 
then, one decisive change starting from col. 163, and two others following 
shortly afterwards. In col. 163 also are the two examples of dreofedd (I 
6541, 6547)—compare previous examples of drefedd in cols. 3, 59, 60 x2 
The “‘unetymological” spellings of beoldenn, weordenn, and wheollp- fall » 





































“ LI]. 15400, 19690 (on the eo-spelling, see above p. 6, n. 19). These are the only occurrencs 
of wal<OE wel (see N.E.D. Weel, Holm, Corrections p. 15, n. 3, Flasdieck loc. cit. 49). They 
should be separated from welle<OE welle (wk. fem.) / wella (wk. masc.) in ll. 19314, 19718; 
the two are confused in White-Holt’s glossary (s.v. Wel sbv.) 

“ See Flasdieck loc. cit., §§43-49. 

* See Corrections pp. 5-7, Einheitlichkeit pp. 203-205. 
*T See Corrections pp. 7-13, Einheitlichkeit pp. 205-206, 
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the earlier part of the MS. (previous examples of e-spellings: beldenn, cols. 
8, 66, 85, but on erasure in col. 44; werdenn cols. 108, 125 x3). Together 
with evidence of the erratic use of eow/ew, these facts give some ground 
for supposing that in or about col. 163 the scribe became conscious enough 
of certain irregularities in the previous hundred columns to regulate his 
practice more strictly, especially as he was eliminating other faults of writ- 
ing in this part of the MS. 

The second batch of irregularities is more sharply defined. In cols. 266 
and 272 occur the two examples of leosenn with “unetymological co.’’ The 
only examples of heorrd and beodenn occur respectively in cols. 269 and 272. 
In the same part of the MS. are found the isolated eo-spellings of meow (col. 
272) and heowe (col. 285). The remaining instances of A’s spelling Mabeow 
occur in cols. 267, 274, 275, 276, 288, 289 x3. Hereabouts A also reverts to 
the G. pl. sawless, which he has not had occasion to use since col. 163 
(twice). It is true that his usage varies: sawless is found in cols. 5, 33, 163 
x2, 282, 287, 288, sawle in cols. 29 x2, 66, 267, and from 307 onwards. 
Although the instances are few, it may be significant that three examples of 
-ss occur in this short space, just before the form is finally abandoned. 
Turning to the MS. itself, we see a remarkable change of hand between 
the page containing cols. 263/4 and that containing cols. 265/6. Whereas 
the hand grows increasingly large and backward-leaning up to col. 264, and 
the column division extremely irregular, in col. 265 the hand is small, neat, 
precise, and the columns are straight and even; altogether, the conditions 
suggesting uncertainty and conscious effort are strongly reminiscent of the 
beginning of the MS. It seems as if A had reverted to earlier habits, for a 
short time only. So it becomes more and more apparent that the variations 
of the original scribe, in the use of eo, are of a piece with his changing views 
on orthography and grammar in general. We have found indications that 
these views were developed and modified in the course of writing out a long 
and elaborate work, which was meticulously revised in accordance with the 
author’s expressed wish.** To appreciate the significance of the revisions, 
it is necessary to enquire: first, whether the revision is homogeneous, or 
whether separate stages can be distinguished; secondly, what chronological 
relation it bears to the original text. In both of these questions the mani- 
fold variations of handwriting are of crucial importance. 


Ill. CHRONOLOGICAL DIVISIONS IN THE WRITING OF THE TEXT 


MATTHES, whose work has a sounder palaeographical basis than Holm’s, 
assigns the majority of the inserted leaves to a hand which he calls ““Typus 
Preface.’’** Now, it is true that the script of these leaves is more homo- 
geneous than that of the text as a whole; it is fluent, neat, rather squat, and 
the red-brown ink varies but little with the parchment. The ductus ap- 
proaches more closely than in any other vernacular part of the MS. to 
the true Carolingian script of the Latin texts in the leaves preceding Gather- 
ing I. As in these texts, and in many other parts of the leaves 3-9, the writ- 
ing of some of the inserted leaves goes straight across the page without 
columns. Matthes has not considered column-division in his definition of P 
: Typus Preface). I think it significant from a chronological standpoint. 
When A begins to write Gathering I, he spaces his columns with great pre- 
cision, sometimes dividing them by pencil rulings. At times, as the work 


*S Dedication ll. 65-72.  Rinheitlichkeit pp. 19, 256. 
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progresses, the column-division becomes shaky (so cols. 149-152, 155/6, 
16172, 206/10, 219/20, 263/4, 287/8), and a final deterioration sets in 
about col. 323; from this point on, the writing is very crowded. Sometimes 
the scribe actuall runs over from ‘the left column into the right, in a small 
enclave (cols. 50/60, 409/10, 419/20, 421/2) or a large block (cols. 179/80, 
227/8). In leaves 3-9, some of which are awakwardly-shaped or abnormally 
narrow, the writing goes as follows: 3ro, vo: straight across, 4ro, vo: very 
irregular columns (two holes in the parchment), 5ro: rather irregular 
columns, 5vo: larger and bolder writing, columns more regular, 6ro, vo: 
straight across, 7ro, vo: straight across, 8ro, vo: straight across upper half, 
columns in lower half, which broadens slightly, 9ro, vo: straight across. 
Some of the inserted leaves and a good deal of marginal insertion and 
writing in the text are clear examples of script P. Matthes assigns to Typus 
P. Ins. Ls. III, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XI, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, and XXVIII," 
as well as ll. 1442 f. in the margin," a passage over erasure (Il. 1074-83) in 
cols 43/4, and two marginal insertions on the same page (Ill. 1692-3, 
1785—6).™ I do not agree that ll. 1442-3 conform to this type. Ins. Ls. III, 
VI, IX, XIII and XVIII are excellent examples of P, XI not quite so 
typical, and XV and XVI seem to me more doubtful. The gradations of 
script make precise categories impossible, but in the light of the remarks 
on Types A and B (p. 10 above), I would classify the script of the re- 
maining inserted leaves* as A, B, or intermediate between A and B; A/B 
approaching nearer to Type A, B/A to Type B. Ins. L. X XVII is in Type 
B,® and three inserted leaves using eo-spelling may safely be assigned to 
A, since B is always associated with e-spellings. The inserted leaves may 
then be classified as follows, according to script and column-division (leaves 
containing consecutive text written in one hand are grouped together): 
In columns No columns 
I A Il, IV, V 
VI, VIII A/B 
x A 


XIV A/B 

XVII-XXITI A/B ’ 

XXVI A B/A 
P 


XV, XVI B/A or P 
XXV B/A 
XXVII B 
XXVIII P 
XxXIXx B/A 
XXX P 


It will be seen that Type A script is associated with column-division, while 
Types B and P go with lack of columns. Since we know that the Dedication 
and Preface were written after completion of the work, there is reason to 
regard the rounder and more fluent P script, always written straight across 
the page, as a relatively late type. 

We are now in a position to look for indications of chronology within the 
text: the “text’’ comprising for this purpose the poem as first written out on 
the remaining nine gatherings and the inserted leaves, together with a 


8° Einheitlichkeit pp. 258, 261. 5! Ibid. p 

® Conjecturally, Einheitlichkeit pp. 237-239, et ibid. p. 266. 

53 See below, 1. d. 

54 Apart from Ins. L. XXIV, written by Hand C (see Corrections p. 101). 

55 See above, p. 4 and note i3. 5 Ded. 1. 28 f., and see Einheitlichkeit pp. 35-37. 
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number of marginal additions. Besides the external evidence of the script, 
there are a few criteria of orthography and grammar which must be briefly 
mentioned. The most outstanding is the eo/e variation, which has been 
discussed in some detail in Section II. Other features are, the variation 
(n)a/(n)an, pi/pin, mi/min, (upp)o/(upp)onn, standing attributively 
before consonants except /;5" the use of -messe as a metrical monosyllable;** 
the use of flexional -e in the singular of a noun, strong adjective, or pronoun 
after preposition;®® sawle/ sawless as a G. pl.;® hafe/habbe (Pres. 1. sg.).% 
All of these, except the last, are subjects for the B-corrections which will 
5) be discussed later. In each, the text shows considerable fluctuation, ending 
in a preference for one of the variants. 

I distinguish five stages in the writing of the text (without considering 
as yet the relative importance of these divisions, nor the intervals of time 
they represent). 

1. Before the eo-spelling is abandoned: 

a) the leaves of the original gatherings are written as far as col. 327. 

b) Three, possibly four, leaves are added while A is still using eo: 
| Ins. L.I. (il. 289-364), in columns. Here the form am is used. On the verso, 

the o’s are not scraped out, but blocked by B. The eo-spelling is not used in 
pwerrt (x3). Matthes shows that the subject-matter of this leaf as well as 
that of Ins. Ls. X and XXVI is taken from sources used for closely following 
Fitts.” 

Ins. L. X (ll. 2685-2726), in columns. The o is imperfectly erased.* The 
» one example of ma (|. 2707) stands at the end of a line, so that B has room 
to add » (in brownish-ochre ink), instead of superposing it in the usual 
way.™ The inserted passage is, as usual, connected with the text by a mark 
of reference. Room has been made for this in the text by erasing the last 
three letters of shaffte, written at the beginning of the line. A then adds fte 
} vertically to the line above. A paragraph-sign barred with red is put in 
beside the mark of reference in the text, to indicate that the concluding 
formulas written in the margin of col. 65 (at first referred to 1. 2628) should 
come in here. 
| Ins. L. XXVI (ll. 8241-64, 8269-8326), in columns. Matthes has 

pointed out® that each column is a separate insertion. The peculiar, and 
very clumsy, marks of reference are the results of converting large and 
signs in the text. There is an erasure before 1. 8327, where the join comes. 
An occurs three times. 

Ins. L. XXIX. (ll. 11060-71), no columns. This is a short insertion, 
containing one eo-spelling only, beop. It treats of the prittennde da33, re- 
ferring to the same subject as the marginal addition in col. 87 (ll. 3475-7) 
and the rewriting over erasure in col. 171 (ll. 6958, 6965, 6971). The hand of 
the additions on both these leaves contrasts markedly with the adjacent B 
corrections, and is in fact script P—in spite of Holm and Matthes. The 
script of the inserted leaf is larger and more awkward, nearer B/A than P. 
The difference of spelling is also noteworthy; the two marginal additions 
have prittende, prittene. All these additions are undoubtedly connected, 
but there is nothing to show which takes precedence in time. Since there is 


*” See Corrections pp. 20-25. 58 [bid., pp. 5-7, and Einheitlichkeit pp. 203-205. 
* Corrections p. 7, Einheitlichkeit p. 206. 

* Corrections p. 16 {., Einheitlichkeit pp. 210-212. *! Corrections p. 77. 

© Einheitlichkeit pp. 249, 251, 255. % See above, p. 6. “ Corrections p. 20. 
* Einheitlichkeit p. 248. 
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no instance of the spelling eo in a common word after col. 327, I am in. 
clined to class this as a leaf inserted fairly early, regarding the lack of 
column-division as a connecting link between the scripts B/A and P. 

c) erased passages are overwritten. The words peoww / swa summ 
godd- (ll. 9559-60), onn eorpe (i. 9608), are on erasure. preo (1. 7465) oc. 
curs in a passage of six lines leading up to Ins. L. XXIV, written in Hand 
C. The foregoing batch of inserted leaves (X VII-XXIII) is imperfect, and 
there are traces of a lost leaf; these leaves show only e-spellings. Although 
the gap makes a clear decision impossible, it is quite likely that C copied 
an A insertion that he found obscured or torn. It is C’s practice to rewrite 
awkwardly-placed or indistinct corrections and additions, so as to join 
them better to their context. The words peod, leode (ll. 6828-6829) are 
also written on erasure. 

d) insertions are made in the margin. 

A marginal insertion to follow 1. 4165 contains the form heoffne. It 
replaces cancelled text in which weorelld is found without erasure of 0. 
The insertion has in turn been cancelled, also before erasure of o. It is 
written in an upright, angular, rather badly-controlled hand, not unlike 
the writing on some of the last pages of the MS. In a similar hand are two 
other marginal insertions and words over erasure, which have no distine- 
tive spellings: ll. 1442-43 (fife grimme wundess),™ and ll. 11507—-09 (the 
pridde mahht of the soul) ;** ani3 mann (1. 4468) stands on erasure. Other 
marginal insertions containing eo forms are: ll. 9934, 10443, 12562-65. In 
these examples, o has been erased. 

2. Significant differences are found between the texts of cols. 145/6, 
most of which is cancelled but still legible, and the substituted text of Jms. 
L. XIV. The inserted leaf (ll. 5776-81) is in columns, and has only e-spell- 
ings, and in the small batch of text left standing in col. 146 o has been 
erased. The cancelled text has many eo-spellings, and in no case has o been 
erased. Since the inserted text is a substituted version, not an addition, it 
seems probable that the rewritten passage was inserted at the same time 
as the original text was cancelled. This must have been done when A had 
already decided to use the e-spelling, yet before he went through the text 
erasing 0; unless indeed he was in process of erasing 0, which he would 
not then trouble to remove from these columns, except in the short passage 
left standing. Ins. L. XIV uses m-forms, as contrasted with na, a x2 (in the 
same context) of the original, except for am at the caesura and in the 
phrase an operr. Other divergences are: habbe>hafe, Mabeow> Mappew, 
kallf once with ¢ in inserted text (1. 5858), always with & (x3) in original 
text. There was a certain amount of rewriting on erasure before the original 
text was cancelled. The phrase wrat uss onn hiss occurred twice in the first 
batch cancelled (see edit. n., ll. 5776-5861), once in the second (see edit. n., 
1. 5865); the first two instances are on erasure. Also on erasure is -mess¢ 
annd ec off / cristess, which destroys the metre, as White-Holt observed; 
perhaps this is a mistaken correction, for the line below ends with the same 
three words. Dedess, three lines lower down, is again on erasure. The new 
leaf was inserted before B made his pe boc corrections, since part of the 


© Corrections p. 101. ' 

67 Holm (Corrections p. 51) reckons this among the B-corrections; not so Matthes (Ei 
heitlichkeit p. 239). 

** Both Holm (Corrections p. 52) and Matthes (Einheitlichkeit p. 225 f.) assign this to B. 
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offending phrase was copied at the end of the leaf and afterwards cancelled. 
But the complicated alterations to cols. 145/6 are made more difficult by 
the loss of two preceding leaves.® The subject-matter, according to Matthes, 
comes from Jerome’s Prologue to the New Testament and the Glossa on 
the Prologue to S. Matthew; the unusual divergences found in the cancelled 
' text cannot be derived from any known source. 

Ins. L. XT (ll. 4166-93), no columns. This replaces a cancelled marginal 
insertion in which o has not been erased.”° The form hafe is used. The leaf 
) supplies new facts elaborating the Bede commentary used for the text. 
The special conditions of Ins. L. XIV give some indications of A’s 
' methods. It is worth noticing that rewriting over erasure was undertaken 
even before the removal of o. Possibly A erased some mistakes as he went 
' along; this again would show why he preferred to use the knife rather than 
block in ink. Ins. L. XIV is associated with an elaborate and complicated 
process of alteration, in which several stages can be partially reconstructed. 
For this reason, I have distinguished it from Category III; otherwise, it 
goes with the remaining Ins. Ls. written in columns—VII-VIII and XVII- 
XXIII. 

3. After erasure of o. 
| a) The oferrwerrc passage is written in the margin of col. 31. Matthes 
| rightly supposes that™ in enmglbeod, cancelled in connection with this, o 
had previously been removed. The hand is quite distinct from that of B, 
| being finer and clearer, with long curling downstrokes. In the same hand, or 
a very similar one, are the marginal ll. 4977-81. 

b) various leaves were inserted, written in script A/B, B/A, B, or P: 

Ins. Ls. VII-VITITI (ll. 2335-62, 2399-2512), in columns. Forms without 
n are used. B superposes m, but does not correct the numerous examples of 
wimmann, -enn. The form hafe occurs twice. These leaves supply mere 
expansion of the text. Matthes was the first to point out that Ins. L. IX 
(ll. 2363-98) is an insertion to Ins. L. VII.” The text of these leaves merits 
| some further notice, for it shows extreme care, and intricate rewriting. On 
the verso of Ins. L. VII, col. 2, the mark of insertion referring to Ins. L. [IX 
| is placed beside a cancellation (following 1. 2362). These words are not 
| altogether illegible, as White-Holt says: I think I can make out annd hire 
frende word. Off all . . . ss burrh hiss enngell. Ins. L. TX simply reproduces a 
long passage cancelled on Ins. L. VIII (see edit. n. 1. 2474) to which the 
cancelled text on Ins. L. VII was alluding; the matter is expanded, but most 
of the phraseology: of the cancelled passage is repeated. The middle of this 
rejected passage has actually been erased, to make room for ll. 2475-78, 
which have been put in to cover the excision. Thus the passage has been 
moved back 112 lines, and expanded to twice its original length (about 
18 lines), by means of the later Ins. L. IX. 

Ins. Ls. XVII-XXIII. (ll. 6978-7464), in columns. The forms i 
(ll. 7378, 7400), ma (1. 7367), @ (1. 7454) are used, and m has been superposed 
by B. Sawle G. pl. appears three times. A notable form is Mapew (ll. 6978, 
1070, 7142); for the progressive alteration Mabeow / Mabew / Mappew, see 
above Section II, n. 23. The six lines cancelled after 1. 7169 (see edit. n.) 
are removed in the same manner as the long passages in cols. 145/6: by 
thick lines striking through horizontally, and by diagonal crossing. Here 


" See Einheitlichkeit pp. 11 f. and 259. 7 See above, section i. d. 
" Einheitlichkeit pp. 215-216 and Anm. 2. ” Ibid. pp. 247 f. 
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the cancelled lines do not fit in syntactically, and they correspond in sense 
to ll. 7172-73, 7178-81. It seems therefore that the writer miscopied—this 
part is very repetitive—noticed his mistake almost at once, and then can. 
celled the mistaken passage, expressing it somewhat differently so as to 
avoid excessive repetition (cf. ll. 7145, 7159). The spelling Calldisskeny 
appears in these leaves once (Ins. L. XX vo) beside frequent examples with 
K," and is corrected by B. In connection with this, note the scribe’s curious 
alteration of haldenn (correct) to kaldenn (edit. n. 1. 7380). Matthes assigns 
the material of the insertion to the appropriate part of the Glossa, whereas 
the — text does not draw on this source (or not on any known version 
of it). 

Ins. Ls. II, IV, V (ll. 467-564, 587-622), no columns. These leaves are 
joined to the text by a marginal insertion containing two examples of presi. 
Forms in -m are always used. The abnormal spelling serruenn is note & 
worthy. The phrase godd full cweme, often used in B-corrections, is found 
in the text; it should be remembered that A avoids using a flexional ¢ in 
such cases after |. 7772. The B-corrections are not typical, being factual, 
rather than grammatical or stylistic (see edit. n. on ll. 557, 617, and Holm’s 
collation of |. 487). It is remarkable that se33) je boc has been left uncor- 
rected in 1. 399; it originally stood also in |. 565, but was cancelled in connec- 
tion with the insertion of Ins. L. III. On Ins. L. II, the word pa, inadvert- 
ently missed out, is written below the line and caught up by a double scoop. 
The single or double scoop is a method of insertion used mainly in the 
later part of the MS. (cols. 311, 342, 375, 386, but also in col. 79), and in 
leaves 3-9. The material of this insertion is derived from the same part of 
the Glossa as the text; technical details have been selected for elaboration. 

Ins. Ls. XV, XVI (ll. 5912-71), no columns. An is used once, and there 
use two uncorrected examples of o. A curious detail is the B-correction pati 
king bi ndme wass (1. 5916), instead of one of the usual substitutes for se33) 
pe boc. Matthes derives the contents of this insertion from the Glossa on 
Song of Solomon, VI, 12. 

Ins. L. XII (ll. 4554-71), no columns. The contents are taken from an 
unknown source, but the same is true of the surrounding text. 

Ins. L. XXV (ll. 7775-83), no columns. The only peculiarity is the iso 
lated spelling flessh (elsewhere flessh). Matthes derives the material from 
the Glossa on Luke II, 24. 

Ins. L. XXVII (ll. 9035-62), no columns. Written in script B. It con- 
tains the form ‘in. Matthes says that the matter does not come from the 
appropriate part of the Glossa (Luke II, 48), nor from Bede’s commentary 
on Luke. Very similar matter is, however, found in the Glossa to Matth. 
I, 18, and in Bede’s commentary on Luke I, 27. 

Ins. L. XIII (ll. 4774-83), no columns. Matthes has found no source 
for this insertion, but the source of the surrounding text is also unknown. 

Ins. L. XXVIII (ll. 10291-10300), no columns. A scoop is used to it- 
sert the words iss patt, written below the line. The source of the material 
is unknown. 

Ins. L. XXX (ll. 17206-39), no columns. Source unknown. 

4. Inserted leaves added later than those of Category III. 

Ins. L. ITT (il. 565-85), no columns. An insertion to Ins. L. IV, which 
has some text cancelled for this purpose. The phrase witt tu full wel may be 


7 See Corrections p. 79. ™ See Einheitlichkeit p. 206. 
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noticed, as a favourite B formula. Matthes suggests that the contents may 
be derived from 1 Chronic, XXIV, 4. , 

Ins. L. IX (Ul. 2363-98), no columns. An insertion to Ins. L. VII. On 
the material and method of insertion, see above 3 b). The form an x2 is 
found. 

Ins. L. VI (ll. 1036-46), no columns. Probably belonging to this cate- 
gory, since it is an addition to the oferrwerrc marginal insertion (see above, 
3 a.), which has a mark of reference squeezed between the letters. Here 
the term propitiatorium is introduced and explained; Matthes thinks the 
source may be Heb. IX, 5. 

5. Two corrections at the foot of cols. 31/2 are written in a cramped 
and trembling hand, apparently that of the writer of Type P in old age and 
still further influenced by Carolingian ductus; the h/ is identical with that 
of the Latin texts on leaves 5-8. At |. 1048, the words after cherubyn are 
cancelled, and annd haffdenn itt o twe33enn stokess metedd is substituted. 
L. 1056 also is cancelled, and the words annd off patt an off cherubyn. are 
substituted. The ink is red-brown. 

It appears then that A made a few corrections, added a little in the 
margin, and inserted single leaves in four places before he changed to the 
e-spelling. That is to say, he was adding and revising in some detail long 
before he had finished writing out even as much of the text as is still pre- 
served. Matthes’ findings on the sources of Ins. Ls. I, X, and XXVI sug- 
gest that Orm had not gone far in composing his homilies at the time when 
these insertions were made. The linguistic features mentioned above (p. 15) 
also provide some data for determining the chronology of inserted text. The 
one feature in which original and inserted text show similar vacillation is 
in the distribution of the m-forms ()an, min, bin, onn. There are consider- 
able stretches of original text where A himself uses m-forms. According 
to Holm,” they are: ll. 1-1267, 1711-3224, 4437-5009. Towards the end 
of the extant text (1. 19853), the m-forms are again established, and remain 
so throughout the Ded. and Pref. (with one exception, in the tenth line of 
page 3ro, where }i has been messily corrected by B). In the remaining por- 
tions, m is suprascript, generally quite clearly in Type B; Holm finds only 
17 uncorrected instances. In two inserted passages, Ins. Ls. VII-VIII and 
XVII-XXIII, forms without m have been used, and they are corrected by B. 
But all other inserted leaves presenting instances of these words use 
n-forms; so Ins. Ls. II, IX, XIV, and also the eo-text Ins. Ls. I and XX VI. 
In view of their subject-matter,” these latter two should probably be asso- 
ciated in time with the batch of n-text, ll. 1-1267. The others, all written in 
e-text, can only be associated with the final establishment of n-forms after 
|, 19853. Ins. Ls. VII and XVIIJ-XXIII, again in e-text, would then be 
associated with the n-less batch of text ll. 5009-19853, in which the change 
of spelling from eo to e takes place. In the other linguistic features available 
for comparison, all the inserted leaves agree with the forms of Ded. and 
Pref. Hafe (Pres. |. sg.), the invariable form of Ded. and Pref., occurs on 
Ins. Ls. VII x2, XI, and XIV. Sawle (G. pl.) occurs on Ins. Ls. X and 
XVII-XXIII x3, reflecting the practice of the original text from col. 307 
onwards. The inserted leaves have no examples of -messe used as a metrical 
monosyllable, a usage avoided after col. 172. Nor do they show flexional -e 


% See Corrections pp. 22 f. 7 See above, III, 1. b. 
” Eighteen examples, see Corrections p. 77. 
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in the singular of nouns, strong adjectives, or pronouns after preposition, 
and this avoidance accords with the practice of the original text from col. 
176 onwards; more positive evidence on this point is the phrase godd full 
cweme on Ins. L. II, for this is a frequent device for correcting the flexional ¢, 


IV. THE RELATION OF THE B-CORRECTIONS TO THE TEXT 


THE LINGUISTIC FORMS just noticed as common to the later in- 
serted leaves and P-text generally, are also those of the B-text. The e-spell- 
ing is common to P-text, B-text, and all inserted leaves except those I have 
placed in the first category. It is not then surprising that B finds most to 
correct in the inserted leaves of Category I (Ins. Ls. I, X, XX VI, but none 
on XXIX), and that no inserted leaf written in pronounced P Type has 
B-corrections. B-corrections occur on leaves written in Types A (Ins. Ls. I, 
X, X XVI), A/B (Ins. Ls. I, VII, XVII-XXII1), and on Ins. Ls. XV-XVI, 
which I class B/A or P. The correction on Ins. L. XII (script B/A) is proba- 
bly not by B.”* Yet the B-type suprascript m in Ded. |. 12 shows that B 
supervised P-text pretty closely. It is also quite clear that a scribe was going 
through superposing at a time when Ins. L. [IX (Type P) was already in 
position, since # of Ins. L. VII vo has blotted on to Ins. L. IX. 

It is now time to attempt a definition of the B-text. The majority of the 
corrections that Holm assigns to Hand B clearly belong to this type. These 
are (numbered in the order in which he gives them): 


2. -le33c for -messe used as a metrical monosyllable. 

3. removal of flexional -e in the sg. of possessive pronouns &c. 
. 3ho for ho (1. 452). 
. helless for helle G. sg. 
. sawle for sawless g. pl. 
. wifmann for wimman. 
. nsuprascript to a, na, mi, pi, uppo. 
. all full openn for opennlike. 
. kaserr- for ke33se-. 
. nohht for nawithht. 
. substitution for mineteress and wharrfenn, cols. 354, 355, 358, 359. 
. substitutions for Annd beginning a section. 
. berpurrh for burrh patt. 
. onn ennglissh for o 3ure spache (ll. 4272-73). 
. junnc, jxunnkerr, 3itt for hemm, here, te33 (ll. 4490-98). 
. whillke for illke (ll. 8807). 
. te33 werenn for werenn ba (1. 117). 
. takenn wipp for t. till (ll. 8483-85). 
. dun intill helle for inn hellepine (1. 5029). 
. witess haffdenn cwidded for ysayas spec offe (1. 3083). 
. to wurrpenn, to forzifenn for forms without fo (Il. 4954, 4962). 
. nohht ne for crist ne (1. 3565). 
. substitutes for be boc and similar phrases. 
. batt cristess beww &c. substituted for (pe) laferrd sannt iohan. 
. crisstnedd folc for cristess hird (1. 11459). 
. addition or alteration of end-formulas. 


78 See below, on gredi3. 
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The following distinctly do not belong to Type B: 


28. the seraphyn corrections in col. 31; see above, Section III, 5. 

29. fife grimme wundess (ll. 1442-3); see above, Section ITI, 1.d. 

31. alteration of twellfte to prittennde in certain passages; see above, 
Section ITI, 1.b. 

32. the bridde mahht insertion (1. 11507); see above, Section ITI, 1.d. 

34. piss mahhte/tredepp &c. (ll. 4977-81) ; see above, Section III, 3.a. 

36. a correction in col. 390 involving the spellings pasche, lauerrd; see 
below, p. 15. 


I regard as doubtful cases (either Type A or Type B): 


7. bigunnenn from -edd (1. 18206); but he3hedd from -enn (1. 13973) is 
Type B. 

19. batt for annd (1. 8449). 
35. kin for sibbe (Ul. 3314-15). 


Some of the B-corrections need further discussion: 


1. The alterations whereby the distinction sellf Nom. sg./sellfenn oblique 
cases, is established are generally carried out in script B. But in col. 29 
(1. 900), the first occasion of this change, the hand is Type A. In col. 371 
(ll. 16602-03) the marginal insertion replacing the phrase containing 
sellfenn is Type B or A/B. 

10. gredi3 for 3iferr. Here the variations of script are very puzzling. Ex- 
amples in cols. 113, 135 and 333 are in A Type. Examples in B Type occur 
in cols. 78 x2, 253, 254 x4, 255 x6, 303 x2, 305, 332 x2, 361, 374. Doubtful 
cases are: Ins. L. XII,” cols. 115, 289 x2, 294 x2, 301 x4, 302 x5, 362 x3. 

19 and 33 form a group of structural alterations. In the main, these con- 
cern the concluding formulas to Paraphrase and Exposition,*® which are 
more fully treated by Matthes.*' Each normally consists of two long lines, 
the former (=Pschl.) becoming stereotyped in the course of the work,® 
the latter (=Exschl.) being a slightly varied prayer ending in amen or 
am. The conditions of these concluding formulas in the Fitts now extant 
can best be presented in a table: 

(Roman numbers refer to Fitts, double Fitts being divided into a) and 
b) portions. Where the whole or the end of a Paraphrase or Exposition is 
lost, this is indicated by [defic.]. Line-numbers are given in round brackets). 

Pschl. Exschl. 
Ib (241-44). B inserts Pschl. referring to a, b [defic.] 
twa godds pelless. 
(251-54). B alters the sg. forms in A’s 
Pschl., and the irregular phrasing Nu 
habbe icc shewedd. 

IIb (1812-16). B cancels A’s Pschl.,andsub- a (2727-30). added by B 

stitutes one referring to twa goddspelless. _b (defic.] 

IV [defic.] (3260-63). added by B. 

Vb (3490-93). B cancels A’s Pschl., and sub- a (4008-11). added by B. 

stitutes one referring to twa goddspelless. b [defic.] 


? Matthes (Einheitlichkeit p. 268) dissociates this instance from Type B, attributing it 
to the writer of the inserted leaf. 

*° [ have adopted from Matthes the division into fitts, as well as the terms Introduction, 
Paraphrase and Exposition. 81 Kinheitlichkeit pp. 27 ff., 207 ff., 212-215. 

* Examples given in Einheitlichkeit pp. 208-209. 

* A typical instance is given in Einheitlichkeit p. 212 Anm. 3. 
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vil 
VITIb 


IX 
xX 


XI 
XII 


XIX 
XXb 
XXIb 

XXII 
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Pschl. 
(6514-17). B alters the irregular phrasing 
of A’s Pschl. 
(7697-7700). Pschl. in twa goddspelless 
added by B. 
[defic.] 
(8391-94). B adds the stereotyped for- 


mula. 
(8979-82). B adds the stereotyped for- 
mula. 
(9331-34). B adds the stereotyped for- 
mula. 
[defic.] 
(10684-87). A writes stereotyped for- 


mula. 

(11399-402). A writes stereotyped for- 
mula. 
(12618-21). 


mula. 
(12827-30). 
mula. 
(14078-81). 
mula. 
(15632-35). 


mula. 

(16752-55). B alters A’s Pschl. to make it 
refer to twa goddspelless. 

(18002-05). B alters A’s Pschl. to make it 
refer to twa goddspelless. 


A writes stereotyped for- 
A writes stereotyped for- 
A writes stereotyped for- 


A writes stereotyped for- 


Exschl. 
(7565-68). Exschl. by A. 


a (after 7994). B cancels A’s Exsch]. 
b [defic.] 

(8343-46). added by B, C recopies. 
(8873-76). Exschl. by A. 

(9119-22). Exschl. by A. 
(10251-54). Exschl. by A. 


(1064245). Exschl. by A. 
(11317-20). Exschl. by A. 


(12562-65). 
by A. 
[defic.] 
(13996~-99). Exschl. by A. 
(15532-35). Exschl. by A. 
(16604-07). Exschl. by A. 
a (17489-92). Exschl. by A. 
b (17881-84). Exschl. by A. 
[defic.] 


(19473-76). Exschl. by A. 


Exsch!. added in margin 


[defic.] 
(19611-14). Pschl. by A or B, recopied 
by C.% 


XXIIIb b [defic.] 


The removal of Annd beginning a major section has been classed with 
“Stylistic Corrections’? by Holm.® Nothing has been made of the structural 
significance of this change. It is, however, quite systematic. A never begins 
an Exposition with anmnd. Where there is an Introduction, he sometimes 
begins it with annd, and Paraphrases frequently start in this way. In every 
case, except Paraphrase XI, the Amnd is removed (usually by erasure), 
and some other form of wording is substituted, in Type B. The large initial 
(sometimes coloured), had been put in by the time that this correction was 
undertaken. Unless he can use the capital for another word beginning in A, 
the corrector generally crosses it through, or in some cases erases it, erasing 
also the necessary minimum of following letters; frequently he writes the 
substituted words in the space, or part of it, which had been left for the 
Latin text® beside the large initial of each Paraphrase. The instances of 
this correction are as follows: 

Fitt I Paraph. b), col. 4 (197). Annd sacariass se33de>pa se33de2. Annd is first crossed 
through, then completely erased, se3;de also being erased. pa se33de is added in brown- 
ish-ochre ink in the space left for the Latin text. 

V Paraph. b), col. 85 (3388). Annd and the space for the Latin text make an enclave 
in col. 86, apparently by an oversight of A, who had to erase to (3389) for this pur- 
pose, and squeeze it into the margin. Annd, with the following phrase te33 pa sone 
tokenn buss crowded beneath the initial, has been cancelled; ba hirdess tokenn sone 
puss is written in very neat Type B in the small space for the Latin text. 

Paraph. a), col. 173 (7571). Annd> Forrprihht. 

Paraph. b}, col. 174 (7631). Annd iosep alls uss se33p pe boc>Iosep swa summ pe 
goddspell s. B erases all except iosep, to which he gives capital J. His substitute is 
written in the space left to the right for the Latin text. 


4 See Einheitlichkeit p. 208 Anm. 2. 5 Corrections pp. 34 f. 
** Later inserted by C; see Corrections pp. 101-102. 
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xI Introd., col. 218 (8879). Annd affter batt te> A=ffterr patt lati te, by erasure and 
conversion of letters. 
xII Paraph. a), col. 227 (9161). pe laferrd sannt iohan &c.>pe goddspell se33) patt 
s.i.5" The correction is written along the margin, and goes over the coloured initial ). 
x1 Paraph., col. 256 (10257). Annd> Forrpi. Coloured A is crossed through. 
XIV Paraph., col. 267 (10648). Annd>Underr. The very large A is barred, a small 
capital V being written inside it. 
XV are? col. 281 (11319). Annd son>Forrprihht. A is neither cancelled nor 
er: : 
xVI Paraph., col. 306 (12566). Annd> A ffterr. A, written in brownish-ochre ink, is 
neither cancelled nor erased. 

xvi Paraph., col. 309 (12720). Annd>peraffterr. A is crossed through. 

xvii Paraph., col. 330 (14000). Annd>Uppo. A is crossed through. 
xIX Paraph., col. 354 (15538). Annd affterr> A ffterr. Coloured A left. 

XxII Introd., col. 390 (17888). Annd sib... >Affterr be pasche messeda33. For sone 
anan pe lauerrd. The original beginning has been blocked out, except for the coloured 
initial, over which words have been written in Type B, and subsequently erased. It 
seems that the writer cancelled a certain amount, and eked out the rest by means of 
untidy insertions with guide-lines; tid is the only word that I can make out. Finally 
C, tidying up after B as he often does, erases the tangle and covers the erasure by 
the extant text, with its erratic spellings. 

XxII Paraph. b), col. 421 (19585). ‘Annd forrpi patt herode> Herode. 


These structural changes must first be considered in time-relation to 
other corrections. Since alterations of this sort often take up a good deal of 
room, they provide some data as to the amount of space available for correc- 
tions, and the order in which it was occupied. 

The practices of the original scribe and the corrector, respectively, in 
the use of concluding formulas are somewhat obscured by gaps in the text. 
The first complete Exposition (to Fitt IV) has an Exschl., but it has been 
added in the margin. The hand is Type B, and the same is true of two earlier 
Exschl.: that mistakenly inserted in the incomplete Fitt II, and a fragmen- 
tary Exschl. to the incomplete Fitt V. All three use e-spellings: e.g., flen, 
ben; erbe, heffness, ben; heffness. An Exschl. in Type A first occurs in Fitt VII 
(eo/e spellings: deofless, ben), another to Fitt VIII is cancelled (beowwtenn, 
beon), and from Fitt X onwards all Exschl. are by A. Those to Fitts X, 
XI, XII contain the spelling beon, to XIII the spellings beowwtenn, beon, 
to XIV heoffness, to XV (margin) beowwtenn, ben. The remaining Exschl. 
are in e-text. The Exschl. to Fitt [IX is added in the margin in Type B;* it 
contains the form ben. The conditions in Fitt II are somewhat intricate, 
and have caused a good deal of confusion. The Exschl. (ll. 2727-30) is 
written in Type B in the margin of col. 65, with a guide-line placing it after 
clene (|. 2628), i.e. at the end of Paraphrase a). The same hand also alters 
the beginning of Paraphase b). The capital 3 in the middle of the line is 
very clumsy, and looks as if it had been altered from capital]; the words 
in the rest of the line were cancelled or erased, and a marginal correction 
lafidi; was inserted by a guide-line after, or instead of, the first word in the 
next line. C has erased all except capital 3 (marginal /affdi3 is nevertheless 
still legible), and rewritten over erasure, so that his version reads 0 wurrpi 
lafdi;. Either B or C has erased the guide-line of the Exschl., which is then 
directed to a position immediately after Ins. L. X, by the following means: 
a paragraph-sign standing before the Exschl. is barred with red, and a para- 
gtaph-sign following the reference-mark to Ins. L. X in col. 66 is corre- 
spondingly barred, the red strokes passing over the tail of the reference- 
mark. It would therefore seem that the Exschl. was in position before Ins. 


*" Corrections p. 49. 
eA * - Einheitlichkeit p. 213 Anm. 1. Matthes is here unable to decide whether the script 
8 Aor B, 
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L. X, and was assigned to a different place after this leaf had been inserted, 
In col. 83, it can be seen that the Exschl. inserted to Fitt IV by Hand B 
preceded the corrections kaserr- and goddspell. The Exschl. is begun in the 
space left for the Latin text of Fitt V, and finished at the foot of the page, 
the whole being connected by a rough framework and guide-lines. Room for 
the textual corrections has been made by erasing the very large initial to 
Fitt V and substituting one much smaller. The two corrections to kaserr- 
(ll. 3270, 3272) are written beside the blocked ke33se- in each case. The space 
between them is then used for goddspell replacing boc uss lower down (|, 
3276) ; four suprascript dots refer the correction to its place. In cols. 305/6, 
the Exschl. inserted by A is written along the margin of col. 305, and so the 
correction gredi3 to col. 305 has to be squeezed between the columns. 

The Pschl. has occasioned rather more correction. In general, it can be 
seen that Hand B has altered A’s wording (in Fitts I and VII), while the 
three next instances of single Pschl. (Fitts X, XI, XII) are all B insertions 
with the regular form of wording; the next extant Pschl. (Fitt XIV) is by A, 
using the revised wording, and so they continue. In his Pschl. to the extant 
double Fitts (I, II, V, XX, XX), A uses the same wording as for a single 
fitt. Hand B cancels this in the first three instances, substituting a Pschl. 
referring to twa goddspelless ; the same alteration is effected within the text 
in Fitts XX and XXI.* In Fitt I, A’s Pschl. (ll. 251-54) is not cancelled, 
but the wording is altered, and a different double-Fitt Pschl. is added 
(ll. 241-44). Here (col. 4) it can be seen that the B Pschl. was written along 
the margin first, and that the alterations in A’s Pschl. have later been 
squeezed between the columns; they are in a different, brownish-ochre ink, 
the same as that of capital ) just below (1. 255). It is remarkable that the 
G. pl. sawless has been left unaltered in A’s Pschl.; the B formula of course 
has sawle. Again, when the wording of Pschl. VII (col. 163) is altered in 
Type B, sawless remains untouched. Pschl. XII is at first written in ab- 
breviated form at the foot of col. 228, wrongly assigned to the end of 
Paraphrase a); it is then erased, and rewritten (again in abbreviated form, 
for there is little space) at the foot of col. 230. Thus, the margin of col. 228 
was occupied before the correction iohan cristess derrlinng (to 1. 9129) was 
made; for this is pushed far down the margin, below the text to which it 
belongs. It should be observed that the writer of Type B, though precise 
about the wording of his concluding formulas, is not altogether sure in 
placing them: this is the second time (in the extant text) that he has as- 
signed a formula to the end of Paraphrase a), and in the first instance the 
formula was an Exschl. (Fitt II). Perhaps B was carrying out, more or less 
mechanically, a correction which was not his own idea.*° 

Chronological data in connection with the removal of Annd are few. 
Obviously the change was carried out after the large initials had been filled 
in, and these are later than the text itself, as the small cue-letters in the 
margin show. All the same, it can be seen in col. 227 that the alteration of 
the opening phrase precedes the corrections illke (1. 9169), witt tu full wel 
(1. 9179) and cristess bidell (1. 9189). The only other point of interest is in 
col. 267, where Mapeow stands uncorrected just below the altered initial. 

It should now be possible to draw some conclusions about the practice of 


89 Ibid. pp. 208-209. 

*% Matthes concludes, after carefully sifting the evidence: “ . . . es das Wahrscheinlichste 
ist, dass die in Typus B vorgenommenen Korrekturen vom Autor des Orrmulum selbst stam- 
men.” 
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the original scribe in handling the structural detail which have been discussed, 
as compared with the practice of the corrector. The scribe is at first very 
erratic in his use of a concluding prayer to the Exposition, but he regulates 
his practice quite early. We cannot tell whether the prayer appeared in the 
appropriate place in the first two Fitts, which are imperfect, nor in the third, 
which is missing altogether. A did not use it in Fitts IV and V, and VI again 
is imperfect. It should however be noticed that he scattered prayers of two 
long lines (but lacking the final amen) fairly freely in this early part;™ 
there are two in Fitt I (ll. 1595, 1667), and four in Fitt VI (ll. 4535, 4991, 
5343, 6289), all subsequently cancelled. It is in Fitt VII that we first find 
a concluding formula to the Exposition within the text. In Fitt VIII this 
formula comes at the end of Exposition a), and has been cancelled; the end 
of Exposition b) is lost. The formula is again omitted from Fitt IX, but from 
Fitt X onwards it occurs regularly in the original text (once added in the 
margin, to Fitt XV), and in Fitt XX it is found at the end of both Exposi- 
tions, a) and b). The original scribe, then, regularized his practice while he 
was still writing eo-text. Since the formulas inserted to Fitts II, IV, V and 
IX are written in Type B without eo-spellings, it may be inferred that they 
belong to a later period (probably after the completion of this volume) and 
that B is following the observed practice of A. He is not sure of the proper 
usage in double Fitts,for in Fitts II and V the formula is placed at the end 
of Exposition a), although in the first case it is afterwards moved; yet the 
formula written by A at the end of Exposition VIII a) is cancelled, possibly 
by B. 

In the conclusion to the Paraphrase, the original scribe decides upon a 
stereotyped formula somewhat later. To Fitts I, II, V, VII he gives a for- 
mula varying a little in phrasing; from Fitt XIV onwards the formula is 
stereotyped. Paraphrases VIII b), X, XI and XII had originally no con- 
cluding formula; A’s stereotyped formula is added by B. Although he al- 
ways places the formula at the end of the second Paraphrase in double Fitts, 
A does not therefore vary his reference to a single goddspell. The recognition 
of twa godds pelless falls to B, who cancels A’s formula in double fitts (except 
in Fitt I), and supplies an ending to Paraphrase VIII b) where none had 
been written before. The formula used by B is merely that settled by A 
from Fitt XIV onwards, adapted to plural forms. B tinkers rather feebly 
with those early formulas that he does not cancel outright. In Fitt I, besides 
inserting the plural formula (which he does first, see above p. 24), he lets 
A’s formula stand, with alterations into the plural. But he objects to the 
phrasing of the first line, which he changes thus: 

A Nu habbe icc shawedd j;uw summ del. Off piss goddspelless lare. 

B "1 her icc wile shewenn juw. Off pise twa goddspelless. (\. 251) 

His alteration in Pschl. VII is somewhat more radical: 
A Nu wile icc shewenn j;uw summ del. Whatt tiss goddspell 3uw lerepp. 
B Her endebp nu piss goddspell buss." icc 3uw wile shewenn. (1. 6515) 


Here B has given the first half-line of the stereotyped formula, which de- 
liberately alludes to a structural division, contrasting with the conversa- 
tional style—nu habbe icc ...,nu wile icc—discarded by A; he seems to 
consider this a sufficient measure of uniformity. 

Alterations to concluding formulas were carried out partly by A and 
partly by B, before systematic correction of the text. The concluding for- 
mula to Exposition XV (added in the margin by A) even precedes the 

" Corrections p. 54. 
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change to ¢o-spellings. It is thus on a par with the four inserted leaves 
written in eo-text. The fact that B leaves sawless uncorrected in cols. § 
and 163, although he has altered the wording of the first line of each Pschl., 
possibly suggests that he was not then looking for purely textual alterations 
(he was not instructed to expect them here?). On the evidence of the can- 
celled columns 145/6 it would seem that large initials were put in after 
the change from ¢o to e-spelling, but before the erasure of 0. We have seen 
that the colour of the ink connects some of the large capitals with the Roman 
numbers of the gatherings, perhaps also with some textual corrections. The 
large capitals were in place by the time that B came to remove Amnd be- 
ginning Introduction or Paraphrase. His failure to correct Mapeow while mak- 
ing this alteration in col. 267 again may indicate that he was at that moment 
bent upon structural alterations only. Nevertheless, the removal of Annd 
in col. 174 is combined with replacement of se33p pe boc. It has been amply 
shown that many of the corrections in Type B merely extend and regularize 
the usage of the text as written by A. Certain details may be added to confirm 
this general impression. The first change of sellfenn to sellf (col. 29) is made 
in Type A, the subsequent changes in Type B. The correction of 3iferr- to 
gredi3 in col. 113 is Type A, and by position precedes the B-corrections 
junnc, 3unnkerr, itt. In col. 305, A’s Exschl. has been added in the margin 
before the B-correction of 3iferr-.* Besides correcting jiferr- in three places, 
A uses gredijnesse, -le33c six times in the original text (cols. 96, 116, 205, 
255, 358, 374).% Another indication that B is following A’s lead in this 
matter is his substitution of the phrase to winnenn erplic ahhte for jiferr 
affterr ahhte (\. 10218); for this phrase is found three times in the original 
text (ll. 14141, 14243, 16111). Other typical B-corrections are shown by 
position to be later than the structural alterations. Another pe boc correction 
is by position later than B’s inserted formula in col. 83, and the same is 
true of two corrections of kaserr- on the same page. Alls uss se33p pe boc in 
col. 227, together with illke for ke33se-, are all subsequent to the alteration 
of the opening phrase in 1. 9161, done in order to remove pe laferrd sannt 
tohan in this line; but here the precedence may simply be that of order in 
the text, since another instance of pe laferrd sannt iohan is also altered lower 
down. In col. 228, this same phrase has been altered after B had inserted 
the concluding formula to Paraphrase XII.” 

Some tentative conclusions can be drawn from this network of altera- 
tions. Orm was engaged in many kinds of revision—concerning structure 
and subject-matter, as well as details of phrasing and spelling—for a long 
period, during which his hand changed very considerably. We have seen 
that the A scribe can recover himself abruptly, from a very slovenly hand to 
good script, in the course of consecutive writing without any indication of 
a break (as in cols. 264/5, see p. 13 above). The change from the last pages 
of the MS. to the reformed, modernized P-script of the Dedication, Latin 
texts, and Preface shows a comparable recovery, although we cannot tell 
what interval elapsed, nor how much lost text Orm may have written in the 
time. Yet the P-type was evolved fairly soon in the course of revision; 
Ins. L. XI, for instance, written in P-script without columns, replaces a 
marginal insertion containing eo forms which had been cancelled before 
erasure of o.% I have no hesitation in ascribing this P-script, with the final 


% See above, p. 22. %3 See above, p. 21. % Corrections p. 29. 
% See above, p. 24. % See ITI, 2. 
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abandonment of column-division, to Orm himself. The work of Matthes 
on the sources used has shown that Orm extended his reading widely, en- 
larging and altering the subject-matter of his homilies very considerably, 
while he was still transcribing them. His hand, which varies according to 
personal and external conditions, was equally capable of radical alteration. 

The B-script seems to have been written by a different person, who was 
nevertheless intimately versed in Orm’s thought and methods. Scribe B has 
corrected the work of Orm’s hand in its earlier and cruder stages (i.e. 
Types A, A/B and B/A). We can see that he was still correcting after script 
P was written (see above, p. 19), although there was so little occasion for 
his corrections that the evidence is necessarily scanty. The function of B 
seems entirely subordinate, and his part in the structural alterations indi- 
cates some lack of understanding. His style of writing is consistently coarse 
and clumsy. It might even be suggested that Orm, having evolved a complex 
series of alterations which he progressively incorporated in his transcription, 
at last left the systematic corrections to his faithful brother Walter. How- 
ever this may be, he seems to have looked through the transcript much 
later in life; for the corrections at the foot of cols. 31/2 (see Section III) 
appear to be written in script P, grown very shaky and uncertain. 


J. E. TURVILLE-PETRE 
Somerville College, Oxford 





THE ANONYMOUS LATE-MHG POEM AIN GEMAINE LERE 
AND THE BENEDICTINE RULE 


MUCH OF THE GNOMIC literature of the Old German period is ‘Uber. 
setzungsliteratur’ and can in most cases be traced back to some Latin 
source. It derived the nourishment which it received in the course of cen- 
turies chiefly from two types of Latin sources, secular and religious poetry, 
The former consisted of the works of Latin poets, such as Cato, Seneca, 
Publilius Syrus, Horace, Juvenal, Virgil, Sailust, Persius; the latter com- 
prised the writings of the Church Fathers and the Bible. In the following 
lines attention will be called to another such Latin work of the religious type 
which so far has never been pointed out as a source for Old German gnomic 
poetry, the Benedictine Rule. Written in the early sixth century and soon 
spread throughout Europe, this work was translated repeatedly into Old 
German, as can be seen from the various OHG and MHG versions.’ Among 
the seventy-three chapters comprising the Benedictine Rule there is one 
chapter which by its apophthegmatic structure differs remarkably from 
the rest, namely chapter IV, entitled Quae sunt instrumenta bonorum operum, 
This consists of a collection of some thirty moral precepts or maxims, which 
are to show the way to a truly Christian life. Attracted by the peculiarity 
of the form and contents of this chapter, scholars have repeatedly tried to 
investigate its history and ascertain its origin, however, with unsatisfactory 
results. Some of them believe in a compilation by St. Benedict himself (D. C. 
Butler*), while others regard it as an interpolation (ein von draussen herein- 
geschneites Stiick—Schroers) or see in it the reproduction of an earlier and lost 
collection of dicta (Traube, Plenkers, Weymann*). In spite of the wide dis- 
semination of the Order throughout the German speaking territory for so 
many centuries, the influence exerted by the Rule upon German poetry is 
negligible, and only superficial reflections‘ and mere allusions’ can occ 
sionally be recognized. It might, therefore, not be out of place to demon- 
strate in the following lines, how this chapter IV has been used as a source 
for the anonymous late MHG poem, called Ain gemaine lere. 

This anonymous poem belongs to the nidern swanc of Old German 
poetry, so characteristic of the fifteenth century in which to the detriment 
of the literary values undue emphasis is placed on pointing a moral. Poet, 
as well as copyist and reader undoubtedly understood its inherent ‘poetical 
shortcomings, and little effort was, therefore, made to perpetuate the av- 
thor’s name. It is not surprising, then, to find such immense quantities d 


1 These versions are available in many dialects, such as e.g. the Bavarian, Swabian, Hig 
Alemannic, Rhinefranconian, Middle Franconian, and East Franconian. Cf. C. Selmer’ 
reg > Eight Oldest Versions, by The Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 

ass. (1933). 

* In his edition of the Latin Rule D. C. Butler shows a connection between a few of the 
dicta of this chapter with similar passages found in Cassian, Cyprian, Augustin, Evagrius, Su 
picius Severus, the Vitae Patrum, etc. 

* Carl Weymann points to a possible connection between this chapter and pre-Christias 
Greek gnomic literature, when in his review of E. Walfflin’s edition of the Benedictine Rut 
(Wochenschrift fiir Klass. Philologie, 1896, 209) he suggests the reading Juniores dirigert ® 
stead of Juntores diligere (tv, 87 =xxx1), thus connecting this passage with the Greek saying 
Neébrepov d:daoxe depending on a preceding IpeoBbrepor aidod, as given in J. Stobaeus’ Florile 
gium, m1, I, 173. 

* E.g. in “Kloster der Minne,” ed. F. v. Lassberg, Liedersaal, 11. 

* Such allusions referring to chapters I and II occur e.g. in “Des Teufels Netz,” ed. K.A 
Barack, Lit. Verein in Stutigart, Lxx. 
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sententious poetry becoming herrenloses Gut in the late Middle Ages. In this 
type of literature both, form and content, served merely a practical purpose, 
the content to teach a moral, the rhyme to induce memorization and thus 
to lead to practical application. Ain gemaine lere is given in MS. 335 X.A. 12 
of the National Museum of Prague, commonly known as MS. H of the 
Liederbuch der Klara Hatzlerin, written about the year 1471.° It is preceded 
and followed by other undated and anonymous poetic products. The text’ 
(=H) appears on ff. 173r-175v and consists of one hundred lines which 
quite characteristically rhyme in the suffix ‘-/ich.’* From the occasional er- 
rors, doubtful readings, and obvious interpolations, it would appear that 
this poem cannot claim originality. It owes its present Swabian dress in all 
probability to Clara Hatzlerin (Augsburg) or another earlier Alemannic 
copyist. Nothing is known concerning its provenance, nor has its source 
ever been investigated. 

This MHG poem is also preserved in a second manuscript, MS. 1590 of 
the University Library of Leipzig, a paper manuscript of the late fifteenth 
century, containing 139 (165) folia. It is preceded by the unfinished story 
Von einem studenten in brage, and followed by a moralizing poem of twenty- 
two lines,® the first twenty of which rhyme in ‘-it’ (e.g. dit: git: mit: gliit). 
The text, designated L in this article, appears in K. Euling, ““Handschr. 
1590 der Leipziger Universitatsbibl.”’ Germania, xxxim (1888), 162-163. 
The poem has no title and is erroneously written together with the following 
item. This may have been the reason why Euling did not recognize its rela- 
tion to MS. H (item 61 of Hitzlerin), when he sees in it merely “Anklinge 
an Priamel.’’ He is equally wrong when he contends that both poems are 
contained in MS. 2.4. Aug. 2° of Wolfenbiittel, since only the former can 
be identified in this collection. In comparison with H and its one hundred 
lines, this poem (=L) counts only fifty-five lines, rhyming likewise in 
‘lich.”° There is likewise nothing known about the provenance of this poem. 
The only indication as to its history is perhaps the dialect which seems to 
point to the Bavarian territory. 

Another version of the poem Ain gemaine lere can be identified in MS. 2. 
4. Aug. 2° of the library in Wolfenbiittel. This codex is a Sammelhandschrift 
of 253 folia and contains numerous stories, fables, sermons, sayings, riddles, 
hymns, sequences, prayers, and didactic poems. It has been edited by K. 


* For correction of its erroneous signature and a proverb collection concerning this manu- 
script cf. C. Selmer, “‘Eine spaétmittelhochdeutsche und lat. pseudoaristotel. Spruchsammlung,” 
PMLA (1941), tv1, 627-632. In 1899 K. A. Geuther (Komposition und Entstehung des Lieder- 
buches der Klara Hatzlerih) made an attempt to identify the authors of the individual poems 
of this collection, but left Ain gemaine lere anonymous. 

’ The edition used in this investigation is that of C. Haltaus, ‘“Liederbuch der Hiatzlerin,” 
Bibl. der ges. dt. Nat. Lit. (Quedlinburg, 1840), pp. 250-251. Unfortunately this edition, more 
than one hundred years old, at the present cannot be compared with the original reading. A 
lew obvious errors and emendations of the text will be pointed out below in the notes following 
the MHG texts.The grouping of the lines in the MHG texts is the writer’s own and purports 
to facilitate the comparison with the Latin source by setting off homogeneous units of thought. 

* Only six lines do not end in ‘-lich,’ vis. lines 2 ( . . . mich), 12, 15, 81 (.. . dich), 86 
{... sich), and 100 (... Reich). When read in the context, however, these exceptions are 
hardly noticeable. Mich, dich, sich are indicative of the t-character in Reich and its develop- 
ment. 

* Inc. Niemant so rechte ditt / Das er allen lewten duncket git. Expl. Almusen recht dez 
selb dut / Es leschet sunde alle zeit / Wo mans mit guten willen geit. 

’ The rhymes of the lines 12, 15, 42 ( . . . dich) correspond to lines 12, 15, 81 of H respec- 
tvely. In addition, MS. L shows the following exceptions: lines 1-2 (sein:schein), 53 (.. . 
mich), 55 (.. . were). 
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Latin Text of chapter rv of Ben. Rule (= B) H 





1 (Iv, 1-2) In primis, Dominum Deum diligere ex 
toto corde, tota anima, tota virtute. 

m (tv, 3-10) Deinde proximum tamquam seip- 
sum. Deinde no occidere. Non adulterari. Non 
facere furtum. Non concupiscere. Non falsum 
testimonium dicere. Honorare omnes homines. 
Et quod sibi quis fieri non vult, alio ne faciat. 

mm (tv, 11-14) Abnegare semetipsum sibi, ut se- 
quatur Christum. Corpus castigare. Delicias 
non amplecti. 

rv (rv, 15) Ieiunium amare 

v (tv, 16-21) Pauperes recreare. Nudum vestire. 
Infirmum visitare. Mortuum sepelire. In tri- 
trulatione subvenire. Dolentem consolari. 

vi (tv, 23-24) Saeculi actibus se facere alienum. 3-4 
Nihil amori Christi praeponere. 

vir (tv, 24-30) Iram non perficere. Iracundiae (11)12 
tempus non reservare. Dolum in corde non 
tenere. Pacem falsam non dare. Caritatem 
non derelinquere. Non iurare, ne forte periuret. 
Veritatem ex corde et ore proferre. 

vi (tv, 31-37) Malum pro malo non reddere. 
Iniuriam non facere, sed et factas patienter 
sufferre. Inimicos diligere. Maledicentes se non 
remaledicere, sed magis benedicere. Persecu- 
tionem pro iustitia sustinere. 

rx (rv, 38) Non esse superbum. 

x (tv, 39-40) Non vinolentum. Non multum 
edacem. 

x1 (rv, 41-43) Non somnolentum. No pigrum. 
Non murmuriosum. Th 

xu (tv, 44) Non detractorem. ARe @ 

xm (tv, 45-49) Spem suam Deo committere. in the 
Bonum aliquid in se cum viderit, Deo adplicet Pa 
non sibi. Malum vero semper a se factum sciat, Libra 
sibi reputet. has b 

xIv (tv, 50-53) Diem iudicii timere. Gehennam “chat 
expavescere. Vitam aeternam omni concupis- Chica 
centia spiritali desiderare. lerin,’ 

xv (tv, 54) Mortem cotidie ante oculos suspec- 5 170-1 
tam habere. 

xvi (tv, 55-57) Actus vitae suae omni hora cus- manu 
todire. In omni loco Deum se respicere pro the ot 
certo scire. ; 

xvii (rv, 58-60) Cogitationes malas cordi suo ad- _ Ve 
venientes mox ad Christum allidere, et seniori a mer 
spiritali patefacere. 3 das ir 

xXvim (tv, 61) Os suum a malo vel pravo eloquio 
custodire. 

xIx (rv, 62-64) Multum loqui non amare. Verba 
vana aut risui apta non loqui. Risum multum 
aut excessum non amare. 

xx (rv, 65) Lectiones sanctas libenter audire und be 

xx (tv, 66-68) Orationi frequenter incumbere. leuter i 
Mala sua praeterita cum lacrimis vel gemitu dich ga 
cotidie in oratione Deo confiteri - 

xxi (rv, 69) De ipsis malis de cetero emendare gymic 


xx (tv, 70) Desideria carnis non efficere ae 
ic 
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“‘Ain gemaine lere’”’ and the Benedictine Rule 


THE LATIN SOURCE (Continued) 





Latin Text of chapter rv of Ben. Rule (=B) H E 





xxiv (Iv, 71-76) Voluntatem propriam odire. 24 20 
Praeceptis abbatis in omnibus oboedire, etiam 
si ipse aliter, quod absit, agat, memores illud 
dominicum praeceptum: Quae dicunt facite, 
quae autem faciunt facere nolite. 

xxv (Iv, 77-78) Non velle dici sanctum ante- 
quam sit, sed prius esse quod verius dicatur. 

xxvi (Iv, 79) Praecepta Dei factis cotidie adim- 


plere. 

xxv (tv, 80) Castitatem amare 

xxvii (tv, 81-84) Nullum odire. Zelum non 
habere. Invidiam non exercere. Contentionem 
non amare. 

xxrx (Iv, 85) Elationem fugere 

xxx (Iv, 86) Et seniores venerare 

xxxi (Iv, 87) Iuniores diligere 

xxx (rv, 88-90) In Christi amore pro inimicis 
orare. Cum discordante ante solis occasum in 
pacem redire. 

xxxim (rv, 91) Et de Dei misericordia numquam 
desperare. 

















Euling, “Kleinere mittelhochdt. Erzaihlungen, Fabeln und Lehrgedichte,” 
Di. Texte des Mittelalters x1v (1908). The text in question (=W) appears in 
the original on f. 207"* and has the title Wie ein mensch wil geistlich werden. 
Euling, however, does not print the text, but merely gives a collation with 
MS. H (p. xv). This version contains only forty-five lines, all rhyming in 
‘lich.’ The collation with H will appear in the footnotes of the MHG texts. 
The only information we can gather about its history is that it was written 
in the last decades of the fifteenth century. 

Parts of the MHG poem finally appear in Inc. 1699 of the Newberry 
| Library, a manuscript written toward the end of the fifteenth century. It 
has been published by C, Selmer, “An unpublished late MHG poem of the 
Chicago Newberry Library and MS. H of the Liederbuch der Klara Hitz- 
lerin,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxi (April, 1944), 
170-172. This poem, being used as a filler to cover the unused space of a 
manuscript page here contains only twenty lines which will be collated with 
the other MHG texts (=N). The twenty verses all end in ‘-lich.’ 


_ Variant readings of text W (MS. 2. 4. Aug. 2°, Wolfenbiittel), compared with text H: Wie 
ein mensch wil werden geistlich. 1 Mensch, wiltii werden geystlich. 2 so thii vondir das weltlich 
}das irdisch versmeh auch sicherlich. 4 trag auch. 5 aiich gediiltiglich. 6 schawW deine. 7 ge; gar. 
8=9 und fur. 9=L 8. 10 und denck an Gotz forcht steticlich. 11 beger nit das nit ist muglich. 
12 new mer erfar nit. 13=14. 14=16 negsten. 15=20 auch guticlich. 16=21 jcht; ymant. 
17=23 auch teglich. 18 und pis den armen senftmutiglich (=87). 19=47 noturft; nit om. 20 
hab nit zu vil freud sunderlich (=47-51). 21=50 nym speis; und; geitziclich. 22=51 wider 
ste auch. 23=52 wider alle sunt streit. 24=55 in der kyrchen pet. 25=61 aiich begirlich. 26 
und behalt auch das gar jnigklich (=62). 27 darpe¥ schatz dich gar strefficlich (=63?). 28=64 
leuterlich. 29=67 die genad; uppiclich. 30=68 und behalt auch dj gar. 31 deim negsten es 
dich gar lieplich (=81). 32=73 mit leib und sel; lobeclich. 33=72 mit. 34=82 mit hinte: 

% pis nit heSlich. 35 jm haus so pis auch gar gewarlich (=91?). 36=92 deinem; bedenck gar 
grymiclich. 37 des gerechten pis auch gar enpfindlich (93?). 38 es wirt deiner sel sunst gar 
grausamlich (=94?). 39 und Got sie straffen gar hertiglich (=95?). 40 nach gerechtigkeyt gar 
veterlich. 41 und wirt dich straffen gar ungenediclich (=97?). 42 Maria so pis uns miltiglich 
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(=98?). 43 das er uns sey parmhertziclich (=99?). 44 das wir pey jm sein ewigclich (= 100?), 
45 so belant er uns gar herlich. 

Sentences of text N (Newberry Library). (1) Hab gott liebe von diné hertzen gentzlich (2) 
Vnd von gantzer diner sele siisigklich (3) Vnd allen dinen krefften vestenklich & Diene jm 
mit flisz getrilich. (5) Des gottes wortt hérre volgigklich (6) Verschmeche die welt gentzlich 
(7) Sprich dein gebett andAchtiglich (8) Behiitt dein wort flissigklich (9) Leyd vngemach 
dultiklich (10) Verzere dein zitt niitzlich (11) Vor miissikait hiitt dich stAttiklich (12) Mit 
béssen gedencken verwiir dich nit williglich (13) Deins libsz notturf enpfach messiglich (14) 
Deins libsz gemach sich nit vberfliissiglich (15) Pisz niemant nit haimlich vnniitzlich (16 
Pisz schamig offenbar vnd heymlich (17) Halt deine glider ziichtiklich (18) Mit deiné nesten leh 
fridlich (19) Mit diné vnderthon giittlich (20) Mit diné obresten gehorsamklich. 


As to the relationship between these four MHG texts, it is not difficult to 
see that N and W, the two shorter texts, show a close affinity. Their maxims, 
not unlike the Latin sentences, are short and pithy statements. MS. N, 
which is available only in incomplete form," has a counterpart in MS. W 
in all cases, except in lines N 11 and N 20 (=B x1 and xxx), which are not 
contained in W, and the two interpolations, lines W 10 (und denck an Got 
forcht steticlich) and W 11 (beger nit das nit is muglich). Similarly, MS. N 
also agrees with L in all cases, except in line N 11 (=B x1). On the other 
hand, group HL shows a similarity of its own. In contrast to NW, it offers 
in many cases the same parallels and elaborations (e.g. H 1-15=L 1-45; 
H 47-51=L 23-27; H 61-63=L 32-34; H 70-73=L 38-41; H 91-99=L 44 
52). Occasionally H is more explicit than L, expressing the thought of one 
line in L in two or more lines in H, e.g., L 16=H 16-19; L 21-22=H 25-33. 
L 35=H 64-66). Of no importance are those discrepancies of the two texts 
which occur at the end of the poems, when the Memento mori is elaborated 
on (=B xv). Line H 84 (Getraw nyemantz unwitziclich) contrasts strongly 
with the tenor of the poem, and showing no connection with the Latin source 
B must be regarded as an interpolation. This saying, ascribed to Thales (non 
faciliter dictis crede)** happened to be contained in a proverb collection in 
MS. H, copied by Hiatzlerin in the following wording: Glaub nicht allen 
taidingen leichticlich.* Curiously enough, this proverb is the only one of the 
fifteen in this collection which ends in ‘-lich,’ and thus may give a clue for 
this interpolation. It is quite likely that Hitzlerin (or the scribe of the 
Vorlage), unable to read a poorly written passage, took this saying out of the 
proverb collection and after a minor alteration injected it into MS. H. 

This relationship of the MHG manuscripts is likewise reflected from the 
use of identical passages and rhymes. MSS. H and L agree in not less than 
forty-four such identical passages (except lines L 8, 17, 22, 33, 45, 46, 49, 0 
and 53-55 which latter lines have no counterpart in H). Very frequently (in 
about 22 cases) the passages and rhymes of the three manuscripts H, L and 
W are identical. In four cases even all four manuscripts fully agree on 
passage and rhyme, viz. H 5, 6, 16, 55 and their counterparts. 

A comparison of the. Latin text B with the MHG texts clearly reveals the 
fact that the Latin maxims have served as a source for the MHG poems. M$ 
H has taken over twenty-nine, MS. L twenty-two, MS. W twenty, and 
MS. N. fourteen Latin maxims respectively. The Latin sentences xxv- 
XXVI and XXXII-xxxiI were the only ones which remained untouched and 
thus have no counterpart in any German manuscript. In a few instances 


1 Cf. C. Selmer, op. cit., JoEGcPh., xum, 172. 

12 Cf. Idem, “‘A Latin collection of ps. Paroimiai and its relation to the Sayings of the 
Seven Sages,” Philol. Quarterly, x1x (1940), 334. 

18 Idem, op. cit., PMLA, tv (1941), 630. 
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where the translation was rather faithfully adhered to, the Latin still shows 
through, e.g. in lines H 5, 70-75, 78-80, 81, 82, and 83. Even the epilogue 
of chapter IV following the thirty-three maxims (Ecce haec sunt instrumenta 
artis spiritalis) can be accounted for in lines 1-2 (H, L, W), which have 
served as introductory lines.“ In some cases the original sequence and 
grouping of the Latin source is still visible in the arrangement of the Ger- 
man sentences, particularly in MS. H (B xxvn—xxvu1=H 14-19; B xx1x- 
xxx = H 25-42; B x—-x1= 43-51; B xv—-xvi=H 91-100). In most instances, 
however, the Latin text was rendered rather freely, particularly then, when 
one Latin sentence was amplified to form two or more lines in German, as 
can be seen in MSS. H and L. The poet felt then ‘inspired’ to modify the 
meaning of the Latin maxim and to secularize its dress to suit the condition 
of a layman, his family and household (e.g. in H 6-10, 16-19, 20-22, 25-33, 
34-42, 43-46, 47-51, 64-69, 86-90). In so doing, abstractions were made 
into concrete instances and couched in popular language, understandable to 
everyone. Thus, for instance, pigrum esse (B x1) is exemplified for the serv- 
ant and admonishes hard work in the master’s interest; elatio (B xxIx), 
however, was referred to the master and advised moderation in word, man- 
ner and appearance; iuniores (B XxxI) was interpreted to mean those be- 
neath the master’s station, like servants, whereas seniores (B xxx) are 
those above the master’s station, like his parents and priests. It might very 
well have been this general adaptation to everyman’s life which prompted 
the author to call his work Ain gemaine lere. 
CARL SELMER 
Hunter College 
\“ The Latin is reflected particularly from lines 1-2 of MS. L, where geistlich and wercen 


remind one of instrumenta and spiritalis. schein is no doubt a spoiled reading for dein. In MS 
Hall resemblance has been lost. 





MILTON’S CHAOS AND OLD NIGHT 


I 


WHEN SATAN in Milton’s Paradise Lost struggles through the turmoil of 
chaos until he approaches the coast of darkness bordering upon light, he 
meets two Powers or Spirits of the nethermost Abyss, Chaos and ancient 
Night. 
behold the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 

Wide on the wasteful Deep; with him enthroned 

Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 

The consort of his reign (PL. u, 959 ff.) 


These ancestors of Nature subsist by virtue of the confusion over which they 
hold sway: Chaos, the old Anarch, sitting as umpire in the eternal conflict 
between embryon atoms, by decision more embroils the fray, and eldest 
Night establishes and maintains her standard upon the tumult and wild 
disorder of the realm between heaven and hell.” Thus Milton presents two 
perplexing figures, two deities, ruling over a wild Abyss represented as being 
the womb of Nature and perhaps her grave. 

Comment upon the sources and precise significance of the poet’s con- 
ception of Chaos and Old Night is usually brief and somewhat hesitant. 
Indeed, Miss Nicolson concludes: “In Paradise Lost we may dismiss as un- 
essential much of the ‘myth’ of Chaos and Old Night.’” Professor Osgood 
finds that “There is . . . little or no classical authority for Chaos as a dis- 
tinct divinity ruling and maintaining the great region of anarchy and con- 
fusion above Hell.’ He surmises, however, that the conception of Chaos as 
a ruling god may be traced ultimately to “Hesiod, though his representation 
is much less definite than Milton’s, and amounts to little more than a per- 
sonification of a condition in the order of nature’s earliest development.” 
On the other hand, it is generally conceded that “The Miltonic conception 
of Night is based upon that of the Orphic cosmogony, which makes her the 
eldest and first of all things.’’® Such observations are stimulating and, within 
certain limitations, likely to be correct. But they evidently do not explain 
fully the sources of the poet’s concept of Chaos as a god, or the precise rela- 
tionship between Old Night and that Orphic Night which is called “the 
mother of gods and men,”* or why both Chaos and Old Night should be rep- 
resented as co-rulers over chaos, or why in some sense they seem hostile to 
good. Any adequate solution of these problems, it seems to me, requires 4 


1 Milton offers meager information about these divinities; for further references, see 
Paradise Lost, 1, 543; 1, 133, 894 ff., 907 ff., 968 ff., 986 ff., mr, 18; v1, 871; x, 83, 477 ff. 
mn Nicolson, “‘Milton and the Conjectura Cabbalistica,” Philological Quarterly, Vi 

1 a 

*C. G. Osgood, The Classical Mythology of Milton’s English Poems, New York, 1900, p. 
22. Cf. Francis Bacon: ‘‘Now, as touching chaos, that by the ancients was never dignified with 
divine honor, or with the title of a god,” The Wisdom of the ‘Ancients, 17, ed. Basil Montagu, in 
The Works of Francis Bacon, Philadelphia, 1852, 1, 298 

4 Tbid., pp. xviii—xix. Cf. Newton’s remark: “All the ancient naturalists, philosophers, 
and poets held that Chaos was the first principle of all things; and the poets particularly make 
Night a goddess, and represent Night or darkness, and Chaos or confusion, as exercising uncon- 
trolled dominion from the beginning.” Quoted from A. W. Verity, Paradise Lost, Cambridge, 
1921, p. 423. “But,” continues Verity, p. 423, ‘‘in personifying Chaos as a distinct divinity 
Milton seems to have extended the classical conception. 7 <A. ~ bemres Hobbes: “‘The uniform 
matter of the world was a God, by the name of Chaos,” Leviathan, ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 
1904, p. 74. 5 Osgood, op. cit., pp. xviii—xix. Cf. Verity, op. cit., p. 423. 

‘ The M ystical Hymns of Orpheus, trans. Thomas Taylor, London, 1896, p. 10. 
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consideration not only of ancient cosmogonic myths but also of later theo- 
logical interpretations of them. 

Accordingly, this present study is designed to defend the hypothesis 
that the conception of the divinity of both Chaos and Night was in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of Neoplatonic theology in its interpretations of 
Orphic and Pythagorean cosmogony. Specifically, it aims to show that 
Chaos may be identified with the second divine principle of the “intelligible 
triad,’ and Night with the first or summit of the so-called “intelligible and 
at the same time intellectual triad” of the Neoplatonic system. It suggests 
also that Milton could easily have found philosophical support for his fusion 
of these occult Powers—introduced primarily for poetic or dramatic rea- 
sons—with a cosmogony which, at first glance, might seem alien to them. 

But before the status of a divine Chaos can be precisely defined, it is 
necessary first to investigate the nature of a profound mystery, the intelli- 
gible triad. Neoplatonic theology, as represented especially in the com- 
mentaries of Proclus, celebrates the emanation of a multifarious reality 
from a primary Unity sometimes called ‘the One” or “the Good.” This 
principle of all things, God, is so ineffable that he is beyond all knowledge 
and comprehension; he is the first cause of all causes, the supreme unity of 
all unities, superessential, transcending all being, the “thrice unknown 
darkness” to be venerated in silence.’ As the fountain of all deity, however, 
he unfolds himself into light through six successive and unified stages of ac- 
tivity; or more properly speaking, he manifests his power through six genera 
of divine natures: namely, the intelligible order, the intelligible and at the 
same time intellectual order, the intellectual, the supermundane, the liberated, 
and the mundane.® Here we are at present interested in only the first order, 
ie., the intelligible genus of divine principles, which is logically prior to all 
other emanations. It must be observed that, since this order is nearest of all 
things to “the One,”’ its union must necessarily be transcendently profound 
and ineffably occult; indeed, it may appear to the eye of our intellect as a 
single splendor beaming from an unknown and inaccessible fire. Human 
conceptions are so imperfect, however, that for convenience philosophers 
assign a triple division to its all-perfect mode of subsistence and, viewing 
the order in a distributed way, speak of it as the intelligible iriad.® 

Now, according to the mystic doctrine of Proclus—who here employs 
the Platonic terminology—the hypostases of the intelligible triad are 
bound, infinity, and the mixture of these. Bound and infinity, respectively 
the first and second processions from the One, are the divine principles 
through which are unfolded first causes into all succeeding orders of beings 
and progressions, even to the last things: 

Bound, indeed, being the cause of stable, uniform, and connective deity; but the infinite 
being the cause of power proceeding to all things and capable of being multiplied and, in short, 
being the leader of every generative distribution. For all union and wholeness, and communion 
of beings, and all divine measures, are suspended from the first bound ; but all division, prolific 


eduction, and progression into multitude, derive their subsistence from this most principal 
infinily.1° 


teas - Six Books of Proclus on the Theology of Plato, trans. Thomas Taylor, London, 1816, 
1,15 3 

* Ibid., 1, 177-222 (intelligible triads) ; 1, 223-309 (intelligible and at the same time intellec- 
tual orders); 11, 3-54 (supermundane); u, 57-89 (liberated); 1, 90-122 (mundane). See also 
Taylor, Additional Notes, ibid., 1, xix. 

* Ibid., 11, xiv. The relationships between the members of this triad are so complex that 
the discerning eye may recognize in each a further triple division. But we shall make little or 
no use of the concept of a triad of triads. 0 Tbid., 1, 167. 
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These principles transcend being and are superessential. In some measure, 
as we shall see, they may be considered as analogous to form and matter 
in the ultimate progression." Now mixture of these two, the third hypostasis 
of the intelligible triad, is first of all beings and therefore the first intelligible 
essence. As a whole it derives its subsistence from the One; but from bound 
it receives elements of stability and uniformity, and from infinity it acquires 
a generative power which is occultly the source of all progressions into a 
multitude of beings. It is the One-Many; it is all things occultly and, on this 
account, is the cause of all beings."* We must emphasize the fact, however, 
that in first natures such as this the Many subsist occultly and without 
separation, and multitude is concealed and may be defined according to 
union alone.” Thus Proclus would present the divine principles of the in- 
telligible triad: ‘“‘bound” is an “‘intelligible God primarily,” “infinity” is “an 
intelligible and intellectual God,” and “‘mixture”’ of these is ‘“‘an intellectual 
God.” He concludes: “‘These three deities . . . give completion to the in- 
telligible genera.”"* This triad considered as a monad is paternal in nature, 
though fatherhood is inherent mainly in the third hypostasis, which is the 
first “apparent” God and father of all succeeding wholes. 

As the intelligible triad pours its powers out into the subordinate and 
analogous orders of divine natures, it is necessary to postulate somewhere 
between the intelligible and intellectual gods a parturient or medial genus 
called the intelligible and at the same time intellectual triad. Of this triad we 
are here concerned with only the first or summit, denominated by Proclus— 
following Plato—the supercelestial place. In its intellectual aspect this hy- 
postasis is presented as a feminine nature; it is described, positively, as 
being “‘truly existing essence, or essence which truly is,” or negatively, as 
having neither color nor figure. Says Proclus: 

The supercelestial place is maternal, subsisting according to infinity, and the power of in- 
finity. For this order is feminine and prolific, and produces ali things by intelligible powers. 


Hence, also, Plato calls it a place, as being the receptacle of the paternal causes, and bringing 
forth, and producing the generative powers of the Gods into hypostases of secondary natures.* 


It is the “cause of those things maternally of which the intelligible father is 
the cause paternally”; it is “the mother and nurse of the Gods” who “not 
only receives, but also constitutes and generates secondary natures, to 
gether with the father.” 

Nor does this generative deity produce from herself into an external place, her progeny, 
and separate them from her own comprehension, in the same manner as the natures which 
generate here, deliver their offspring into tight external to themselves; but she generates, com- 
prehends and establishes all things in herself. Hence she is also the place of them, as beinga 
seat which on all sides contains them, and as by her prolific and primarily efficient powers, pre- 
occupying and containing in herself, all the progressions, multitude and variety of secondary 
natures.!7 


Thus, in the concept of supercelestial place Proclus provides for a union of 
masculine and ‘feminine principles through which original essences are 
nurtured and transmitted into all posterior beings. He also conceives here 
of the procession of power—inherited from infinity—into energy and ulti- 
mately into motion. And in supercelestial place he discovers the first mani- 
festation of space, in which the succeeding process of emanation may be 
consummated. 


“ Tbid., 1, 173. 2 Thid., t, 169-173, passim. 18 Tbid., 1, 173. 
“4 Tbid., 1, 182. 6 Tbid., 1, 232-261, passim. 6 Thid., 1, 244. 
17 Tbid., 1, 245. Cf. also 1, 88-89. 
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Let us now observe how late Neoplatonists and others would apply this 
doctrine of the intelligible triad in their interpretations of the ancient cos- 
mogonies, such as those delivered by Hesiod, Orpheus, and his follower, 
Pythagoras. Says Damascius, the successor of Proclus: 

The theology contained in the Orphic rhapsodies concerning the intelligible Gods is as 
follows: Time is symbolically placed for the one principle of the universe; but Aether and Chaos 


for the two posterior to this one; and Being, simply considered, under the symbol of an egg. 
And this is the first triad of the intelligible Gods.” 


In this manner he would identify the Orphic Time with the One, Aether 
with bound, the Pythagorean Chaos with infinity, and Being or the cele- 
brated Orphic Egg with mixture.’* And with this same mixture may be iden- 
tified also the Orphic Protogonus,”* sometimes called Ericapaeus and Phanes. 
Moreover, in accordance with this system Damascius interprets other 
Orphic traditions which seem to postulate Phanes or a Dragon as the first 
and original God: 


But I likewise find in the Orphic rhapsodies that, neglecting the two first principles [i.e* 
Aether and Chaos), together with the one principle who is delivered in silence [i.e. the One or 
Time), the third principle posterior to the two [i.e. Phanes or mixture] is established by the 
theology as the original; because this first of all possesses something effable and commensurate 
to human discourse. For in the former hypothesis, the highly reverenced Time, the father of 
Aether and Chaos, was the [first] principle; but in this Time is neglected, and the principle be- 
comes a Dragon |i.e. Phanes).* ” 


Proclus himself speaks of a “royal series of the Gods” consisting of Phanes, 
Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, and Bacchus.” And Syrianus—in his com- 
mentary on the 14th book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics—concludes: 

Ancient theologists assert that Night and Heaven reigned, and prior to these the mighty 
father of Night and Heaven, who distributed the world to Gods and mortals, and who first 
possessed royal authority, the illustrious Ericapaeus. . . . 

Chaos transcends the habitude of sovereign dominion; and with respect to Jupiter, the 


aay given him by Night, manifestly call him not the first, but the fifth immortal king of the 
s. 

According to these theologists, therefore, that principle which is most eminently the first 
is the One or the Good, after which, according to Pythagoras, are the two principles Aether and 
Chaos, which are superior to the possession of sovereign dominion. In the next place succeed the 
first and occult genera of the Gods, in which first shines forth the father and king of all wholes, 
and whom on this account they call Phanes.* 


In these expositions it is to be observed that not only does the Pythago- 
rean Chaos emerge as the second divinity of the intelligible triad, but femi- 
nine Night correctly follows father Phanes or Ericapaeus as the first of the 
intelligible and at the same time intellectual triad. She is, therefore, to be 
identified with Proclus’ supercelestial place, which is described as being with- 
out color or figure.% Some writers, indeed, begin the royal series of the gods 
with this feminine hypostasis. In those writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus 
containing the theology of Orpheus, for example, the whole intelligible order 
is passed over in silence, as being in every way ineffable, unknowable, and 
not subject to verbal expression. Eudemus, therefore, commences his ge- 


'® Damascius, Concerning Principles, trans. Thomas Taylor, in The Six Books of Proclus 
on the Theology of Plato, Additional Notes, m1, xv. 19 Tbid., 11, xvi. 

*° See The Mystical Hymns of Orpheus, trans. Thomas Taylor, pp. 18-20, for the hymn 
To Protogonus and Taylor’s interpretation. 1 Loc. cit., 1, xvi. 

® On the Cratylus of Plato, trans. Thomas Taylor, op. cit., Additional Notes, 1, xxv. 

* Tbid., a, xxv, Note 1. 

* See Or phic Hymns, pp. 10-11, where Taylor emphasizes such identification. 
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nealogy from Night, the mother of the gods.** Eudemus asserts that Homer 
begins with Ocean and Tethys; but Damascius says, “It is apparent that 
Night is according to Homer the greatest divinity, since she is reverenced 
by Jupiter himself. ... So Homer, too, begins his genealogy of the Gods 
from Night.” : 

Other ancient speculations regarding Chaos and Night are brought by 
Damascius into accord with the Neoplatonic doctrine of the intelligible 
triad. Acusilaus seems ‘to establish Chaos for the One, and female Night for 
infinity.27 And when Hesiod in his Theogony asserts that Chaos was first 
generated with Earth following, Damascius understands that he “signifies 
by Chaos the incomprehensible and perfectly united nature of that which 
is intelligible . . . or perhaps a certain principle of the whole procession of 
the Gods.” In that case, Chaos may be called the intelligible monad which, 
considered distributively, is conceived as the intelligible triad.** And, says 
Hesiod, “‘From Chaos came forth Erebus and black Night.’”* 

It will be observed that these interpreters of ancient cosmogonies are 
not entirely in agreement. But whether Chaos is established as “the One,” 
or as the perfectly united nature of that which is intelligible, or as the sec- 
ond hypostasis of the intelligible triad, he is universally presented as a 
transcendent god and the active or masculine principle in the procession of 
other gods. And whether Night is identified with the second hypostasis of 
the intelligible triad or with the summit of the following order, she is always 
the goddess and the passive or maternal principle in all progressions even 
to the last things. In spite of a diversity of opinion in these interpretations, 
however, we may safely conclude that the Pythagorean Chaos is to be 
equated with the Neoplatonic infinity, and the Orphic Night with “‘super- 
celestial place.” 

Nor, in accordance with this doctrine, does it matter particularly with 
which god or divine order we begin our genealogy of the gods. Each hypos- 
tasis of the intelligible triad is represented by analogy in every succeeding 
order. If the One, and Aether, and Chaos—all superessential and beyond 
being—are too transcendent for our comprehension, we may reverence them 
in silence and call Phanes or Ericapaeus the first father of all posterior 
wholes. If essence, being, and intellect in Phanes should prove too occult and 
unified for our understanding, we may pronounce his successor Night the 
first of the royal series of divinities. And if the mystery and blackness of 
Night should defy penetration, we may reverence Jupiter in the intellectual 
order—anralogous to Phanes in the intelligible—as the “‘all-parent, principle 
and end of all. . . the first and last.’ For all the gods and orders of gods 
subsist in one primary unity, each being in all and all in each. 

It may now appear that Milton has some justification for presenting 
Chaos ‘‘the infinite” as a god and for establishing Night, the maternal recep- 
tacle and nurse of all generative energies, as a goddess and the co-partner of 
his reign. It is a commonplace among ancient theologists to ascribe to “the 
One”’ or God himself a dual nature, or male and female together, signifying 
mystically thereby the generative or creative power of that first Deity who 

*% Reported by Damascius, op. cit., p. xvii. % Ibid. 

27 Tbid., So Epimenides, ibid. %8 Tbid. 

a Theogony, ed. and trans. Hugh G. Evelyn-White, London, 1926, (Loeb), p. 87, 


*® The Mystical Hymns of Orpheus, trans. Thomas Taylor, xv, To Jupiter, p. 46. See 
Taylor’s explanation of the hymn in terms of Neoplatonic theology, p. 46, Note 43. 
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produces all things from himself alone.*' It is therefore evident that the fe- 
male principle must also subsist occultly in the primarily masculine order 
of intelligibles, because from Phanes comes forth Night, the first apparent 
expression of the maternal. Further, by analogy, in the intellectual order 
it is Jupiter, the primarily paternal principle, who is pronounced by the 
Orphic rhapsodist to be “both a man and an immortal maid.’™ And in the 
mundane order the Sun through his light preserves an analogy to Phanes, 
the first father, and the Moon to Night.* Ks Milton concludes: 
and other suns perhaps 
With their attendant moons thou wilt descry, 


Communicating male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the world (PL., vim, 148). 


I 


It is by no means clear, however, why Milton should pronounce the 
goddess Night to be the “eldest of things.” It may be, as Osgood sug- 
gests, that he bases this concept upon the Orphic cosmogony, where Night is 
indeed addressed as parent Goddess, source of all things, ‘From whom at 
first both Gods and men arose.”™ Or perhaps he is here following the 
Homeric tradition, reverencing in silence the whole order of intelligibles and 
beginning his genealogy of divine principles from Night. In either case, 
however, it is difficult to understand how a sovereign Chaos could be con- 
sidered, according to any philosophical interpretation, as posterior to 
“eldest Night” and therefore her product or son. Or it is possible that the 
poet is here achieving a symbolical association of the goddess Night with 
the “thrice pronounced darkness” celebrated by the Egyptians as the in- 
comprehensible first principle of all things, or with the Biblical “darkness 
on the face of the deep,” or with the Babylonian “darkness” out of which 
the universe developed,® or with the Hermetic “downward-tending dark- 
ness, terrible and grim” appearing first upon the face of illimitable Light 
where the cosmos is later established.*” Milton, however, nowhere speaks of 
Night as first of the gods or as the mother of gods and men; he merely says 
that she is the eldest of things. No doubt the significant word in this de- 
scriptive phrase is things. In any true explanation of Old Night, therefore, 
one might well observe his concept of the nature of things and associate it 
with the theology of intelligibles presented above. 


"See Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, New York, 1837, 1, 
404, where he supports this thesis by quotations from Orphic theology and the Christian bishop 
Synesius. This notion of a bisexual deity is probably of Egyptian origin; see The Poimandres 
of Hermes Trismegistus, ed. and trans. Walter Scott in Hermetica, London, 1926, Libellvs 1, 9 
(1, 119), where the first Mind is said to be “bisexual,” and Asclepius m1, 20b (1, 333) where He 
isrepresented as being “filled with all fecundity of both sexes in one.” Scott (11, 135-136) gives 
many parallels to this idea in ancient Egyptian documents; it is also to be found widespread 
in the religions of Asia Minor (m, 125, Note I), in the Orphic Theogonia (m, 126), in the 
Gnostic writing (m1, 136), and elsewhere. Denis Saurat (Milton: Man and Thinker, New York, 
1925, pp. 291-292) probably lays too much stress on the Zohar as the source for Milton’s treat- 
ment of this “delicate” subject. 

"= Hymns of Orpheus, p. 48; Cudworth, op. cit., 1, 404. 

* On the analogous subsistence of these two principles, male and female, in all orders, see 
Proclus, op. cit., 1, 191-192. * Hymns of Orpheus, ut, To Night, p. 10. 

* See Seneca loc. cit., 1, Additional Notes, xviii; Cudworth (quoting Damascius), 
op. cst., 1, 450. 
* Damascius, loc. cit., 1, xvii; Hermetica, 1, 126. 
= The Poimandres of Hermes Trismegistus, in Hermetica, Libellvs I, 4 (1, 115). Cf. Libellvs 
m, 1b. 
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In the Art of Logic Milton notices that what are commonly called indi- 
viduals or things differ in number among themselves and that whatever 
things differ in number differ also in essence. 

For number, as Scaliger rightly srys, is an affection following an essence. Therefore things 


which differ in number also differ in essence; and never do they differ in number if not in es. 
sence. ... Here let the Theologians awake.™ 


Now an awakened theologist such as Proclus, for example, would undoubt- 
edly agree with Milton that essence—respectively form in the last progres. 
sions—and not matter is what distinguishes one thing from another. But 
the important question is this: at precisely what stage in the procession of 
an infinite multitude of things from the unified One are occult principles 
distributed into individual essences, recognizable as such by the intellect? 
Proclus has said that the One is superessential; but since He is the cause of 
all causes, he must have subsisting within himself the “principle” of all es- 
sence—as of all other posterior manifestations. Bound and infinity are also 
pronounced superessential; but bound is the summit or foundation, as it 
were, of all individual essences, which are nevertheless still concealed in the 
blinding light of the first procession. It is the mixture of bound and infinity 
which is denominated the “‘first intelligible essence,” because from bound it 
receives the stable principles of essences. But here, also, as we have seen, 
the Many subsist occultly and still without recognizable distinction or dis- 
tribution. “‘For,”’ says Proclus, “by how much being is nearer to the One, 
by so much more does it conceal multitude, and is defined according to 
union alone.’** But when “mixture” or Phanes pours forth intelligible es- 
sences and powers into supercelestial place or Night, then complete separa- 
tion or distribution of essences into a multitude of beings actually takes 
place for the first time. And for that reason supercelestial place or Night, 
in her intelligible aspect, is described as being ‘‘truly existing essence, or 
essence which truly is.”’ Then if things differ in number and individuality 
in accordance with a difference in essence, Milton is nicely accurate in calling 
Old Night, the first truly existing essence, the “eldest of things.” 


Ill 


But why should Chaos and Night, masculine and feminine deities, be 
represented as ruling over a thoroughly disorganized chaos out of which the 
sensible universe has been generated? Why should Milton in this manner 
associate these occult processions from the One with this last or next to the 
last progression? These questions may find simple answers when we con- 
sider further the conception of a degenerating emanation. The emanative 
process, as elaborated by Proclus, may be fairly represented as a timeless 
and necessary procession of power and energy from the One into a hierarchy 
of effects, so arranged that each effect is the product of that which precedes 
and the necessary generator of that which follows. Though in being thus 
scattered abroad these powers suffer no diminution, still the effects pro 
duced occur in the order of a gradation from the abstract to the concrete. 
Thus Proclus would postulate a hierarchy of ideas or concepts to which, he 
believes, corresponds precisely a hierarchy of existences extending from 


8 A Fuller Institution of the Art of Logic, ed. and trans. Allan H. Gilbert, in The Works of 
John Milton, New York, 1935, x1, 59. 

*® Proclus, op. cit., 1, 173. On the mysterious manner in which intelligible essence comes 
into subsistence from the superessential bound and infinity, see id., 1, 172 ff. 
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Unity (God, the One), through six successive orders of gods, to the con- 
crete and multifarious phenomena of the visible world.*® In this emanative 
process the last order of incorporeal divinities, the mundane gods, extend 
their generative power into the visible world through their subordinate 
spirit, Nature, which receives both matter and form ultimately from the 
One and combines them in varying degrees of perfection. 

Conceptually, the ultimate progression in the emanative process is 
“matter.” For Proclus matter is formless and without qualities, simple, in- 
visible; ‘‘it is,” he says, “pure deformity, and the lowest of existent beings 
as it entirely lacks measure and beauty.””*° Since it is the last manifesta- 
tion, he must ascribe to it a real subsistence. It is an entity, a being whose 
very essence is its measurelessness, indefiniteness, incommensurability, and 
deficiency of power. Its nature, however, is not a positive ‘‘removal or pri- 
vation” of measure, but merely a “‘lack of measure and limit.’ 

Matter exhibits its own aptitude as subservient to the construction of 
the whole world, and was from the first produced as the receptacle and, as 
it were, the mother and nurse of generation. Since, like all other natures, it 
proceeds from God, it is good; or at least it is neither good nor bad, but 
necessary only.** As it appears in all composite natures, however, it is the 
contrary of form or reason. And one may arrive at the concept of matter by 
observing that individual things are subject to deterioration or to evolution 
toward perfection in proportion as matter dominates form, or vice versa. 
For all material things suffer naturally through a deficiency of essential 
power.** This power is, as it were, merely a “ray, an impression and reason 
or form of total Nature, being divided from thence, flowing downward into 
a body, and incapable of remaining unmingled and pure.” Sometimes, as a 
consequence, 

This partial nature weakens, becomes degraded, lets up in its energy, and its emitted light 
darkens. When reason and form ceases to dominate, passion shames nature, and as its order 


weakens, the partial nature becomes disordered; its reason becomes vanquished by its subor- 
dinate, and itself becomes irrational. 


And ultimately, in this process of degeneration, there emerges the concept 
of a final progression so predominately matter that the power of forms is al- 
together suppressed: a purely occult existence, not positively deprived of 
the “rays” of Nature—which would pronounce it non-being—but entirely 
lacking “‘even the faintest degree of intelligible splendor.” Neoplatonists, 
therefore, identify matter in symbolical language with ‘“‘darkness.’’* But it 
is clear that matter nowhere occurs in nature entirely deprived of forms. 
Since, as Proclus says, matter is all things in capacity, then forms must be 


roy Cf. W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy, trans. James H. Tufts, New York, 1931, 
p. 251, 

“ Proclus, On the Nature of Evil, p. 34, trans. Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, in Proclus’s Life, 
Hymns & Works, Leocalli, North Yonkers: The Platonist Press, 1925. 

“ Thid., p. 39. ® Tbid., p. 38. 

* Tbid., p. 46. Proclus initiates here the concept that matter was originally good, or at 
least not evil. Plotinus had maintained that maiter is Negation or Non-Being and therefore 
Evil itself, Enneads, 1, viii, 3, in Poltini Opera omnia, ed. Fredericus Creuzer, Oxonii, 1835. 
Milton is evidently following Proclus, or his successors, when he derives matter from God and 
concludes: ‘For the original matter of which we speak, is not to be looked upon as an evil or 
trivial thing, but as intrinsically good, and the chief productive stock of every subsequent 
good,” The Christian Doctrine, trans. Charles R. Sumner, in the Prose Works of John Milton, 
London, 1904, p. 179. “ Proclus, On Evil, p. 33. © Ibid. 

“ See Plotinus, for example, Enneads, 1, viii, 4; rv, iii, 9. 
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occultly suspended in it and must subsist there in pure simplicity without 
qualities, distinction, or motion.‘? This matter, however, is in no sense 
composite body. 

Evidently the last composite body—i.e., the next to the last progression 
—is chaos. This manifestation requires, of course, the material substrate 
common to all bodily composites. But here forms and potencies have de. 
generated to the status of mere vestigial elements. And because these ves. 
tiges of Nature’s “rays” are dissimilar and unbalanced, the composite is 
represented as subsisting in a state of violent and disorderly motion. Says 
Proclus: 

This composite, with a representation of all forms in itself—and these, as it were, in a cop. 
fused state—in being moved, produces that which is inordinate. F or the ey of different 
ome, Beans to different local motions, manifest the whole motion to be fluctuating and 
turbulent. 


Thus Proclus would identify the last composite body of his emanative proc- 
ess with Plato’s first composite body or chaos, out of which the Demiurgus 
fabricates the cosmos.*® 

Proclus’s theology is mystical and no doubt fantastic, but it furnishes a 
philosophical basis for Milton’s association of Chaos and Old Night with 
those elementary, chaotic materials out of which Heaven, Hell, and cosmos 
are created. Here it must be emphasized again that the hypostases and or- 
ganization of the intelligible triad are reproduced by analogy in each of the 
succeeding orders of divinities. Even in the partial natures of the material 
world, from the most nearly perfect down to matter itself, these principles 
of the intelligible genera are represented more or less clearly. And as we 
have said, the male and female principles are found everywhere operative 
even to the last manifestation of divine power. We have already identified 
Chaos with infinity and old Night with supercelestial place, the female 
principle which runs analogously through all posterior orders even to the 
last things. Now in the corporeal world infinity is analogous to matter, and 
bound to form. “For what else,”’ says Proclus, “is the infinite in body, then 
matter? and what else is bound in it, than form?’’®* In the last progression, 
therefore, that occult matter which completely lacks measure and limit is 
the infinite.“ In chaos, the last composite body, the material substrate (the 
infinite) is that which accounts for its measurelessness, for its infinity of 


‘7 Robert Fludd expresses a similar conception: ‘‘Unde mundi mater vocatur, in cujus 
gremio . .. quatuor elementa inferius juxta centrum suspensa tanquam in utero materno 
comprehenduntur. Hujus autem materiae informis effigiem i imaginariam, Mercurit Trismegist 
& veridici Moysis discriptionem imitando, sub forma fumi nigerrimi, seu vaporis, seu umbrat 
horrendae, seu tenebrosae depinximus.”’ Ut trisque Cosmi Maioris et Minoris Metaphysica, Phy 
Sica atgve Technica Historia, Oppenhemii, 1617, 1, 25. Cf. Avencebrolis on the last progression 
ofa degenerating emanation; “Unde cum tu consideraueris forma hoc modo, uidebis eam qi 
incipit spiritualis, perfecta, et post modum consequenter crassescit, donec peruenit ad infimum 
extremum; et uidebis tunc motum hic deficientem, et forman quiescentem,’ hy vitae, ed. 
Clemens Baeumker, Monasterii, 1895, rv, 18, p. 251. 48 Proclus, On Evil, 

49 See Plato, Timaeus, ed. and trans. Rev. R. G. Bury, London ’1929, (ses), <2D-53B 
We must obsefve here that, for Milton and the English Platonists of the seventeenth century, 
such theories of emanation as that of Proclus—involving a timeless, necessary and eternal 
process—did not conflict with the conception of an historical creation consummated by an act 
of divine will. Having derived matter and chaos from God by the emanative process, Milton 
proceeds to represent the ordering of a part of chaos—as if it were the first composite body— 
into the cosmos by a special volitional act of God. But we are not concerned in this study with 
the creation of the world out of chaos in time. 5° On Evil, p. 43. 

5! Tbid. Milton is, es perfectly accurate when he speaks of 

“Ther World of waters dark and deep 
Won from the void and formless Infinite” (P/., mz, 12) 
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capacity, for its violence and turbulence of motion—because here the power 
of infinity is inadequately restrained—and for its indefiniteness and “black- 
ness.” Therefore, the divine Chaos, identified in the above manner with the 
infinite, is fittingly represented by Milton as ruling over this disordered 
realm—spreading his dark pavilion wide on the wasteful Deep—and main- 
taining his reign by virtue of the confusion which he is at pains to foster. 

Old Night, as we have seen, is a feminine divinity who is the receptacle of 
paternal causes, transmitting into all posterior things the generative pow- 
ers of the gods. In her intelligible aspect, she is the first truly-existing 
essence and the nurse of all essences; in her intellectual capacity, she subsists 
according to infinity and the power of infinity. In the last progressions, 
therefore, she also is analogous to matter considered as the mother and 
nurse of the reasons or productive principles. In chaos or the last composite 
body, then, she is responsible for the presence of forms if only in a vestigial 
state and therefore for motion, which is a degeneration as it were of vital 
power and energy transmitted through her from infinity; she is the place in 
which extended bodies may exist and the room in which movement of bodies 
is possible. In chaos she is the infinity of extension—though, as Proclus says, 
“it is very loosely that we speak of incommensurability, the infinite, and 
such concepts.’ Since forms or essences of Nature are here weakened to 
mere vestiges, she is necessarily irrational and disordered; she is without 
| figure. Or, to use symbolical speech, the rays of light which Nature casts 
upon matter have here been weakened and darkened almost to the point 
of extinction, so that she subsists in a “‘lack”’ of light, which is darkness.* She 
is sable-vested and without color. She is the Deep considered as extension, 
the Abyss which is the womb of Nature and perhaps her grave; or as Milton 
puts it, chaos extended is “the wide womb of uncreated Night.’™ In ac- 
cordance with the Orphic and Neoplatonic theology, therefore, the goddess 
Night would seem to be by analogy comfortably at home in Milton’s chaos. 
And she is admirably suited to be represented as the consort of that Old 
Anarch, Chaos. For these two divine principles, male and female, are meta- 
physically so similar and so complexly interrelated that, subsisting by anal- 
ogy in the last composite body, they are mutually supplemental to the point 
of being dependent each upon the other for existence.® 


IV 


Why, then, we may ask, should Milton’s Chaos and Old Night manifest 
hostility to the Creation of Heaven and Earth or Hell and seem to applaud 


_ © Ibid., p. 38. Robert Fludd (op. cit.,1, 25), while agreeing with Plato on the infinite capac- 
ity of prime matter for receiving forms, is doubtful about its infinity of extension, ‘nam Deus 
tantum scit, quam late sese haec potentia ultra mundi convexitatem extendat.” 

* Cf. Robert Fludd, op. cit., 1, 26, on darkness as privation of light. Milton, Paradise 
Regained, 1v, 397-400, speaks of natural darkness as being “Privation mere of light.” But con- 
cerning the original darkness out of which God caused the light to shine, he says, ‘That this 
darkness was far from being a mere negation, is clear,” The Christian Doctrine, ed. cit., p. 177. 
Itshould also now be clear why Milton speaks (PL., 11, 438-440) of “the void profound of un- 
essential Night . . . wide-gaping”’; since the essences transmitted byNight into chaos are noth- 
ing but vestiges, he may here describe her as being unessential, i.e., void of true essences. 

* Paradise Lost, 1, 150. The poet here calls Night “‘uncreated” because she is disorderéd, 
unadorned, illogical, undigested, and without figure; to create means to order, reduce to meas- 
ure, to digest, see The Christian Doctrine, pp. 176, 179. The phrase, “devoid of sense and mo- 
tion” (PL., 1, 151) does not refer to Night, as some commentators have thought; it describes 
rather the possible final state of rebellious angels as conceived by Belial. 

_ ™Cudworth indeed lumps Chaos and Night together as “senseless matter blindly and 
fortuitously moved,” 1, 344. 
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the machinations of the malignant Adversary of all good? Any adequate an. 
swer to this question necessitates consideration of the origin and quality of 
evil in the world of composite bodies and its relation to God. 

Now inderiving an incorruptible matter from God, Milton is following 
an ancient and respectable tradition. Diogenes Laertius, for example, re. 
ports the opinion of certain Pythagoreans to the effect that “The principle of 
all things is the monad or unit; arising from this monad, the undefined dyad 
or two serves as material substratum to the monad, which is cause.’’™ This 
dyad may be interpreted as merely ‘‘the reason of alterity, inequality, and 
unconstant irregularity in things” ;*’ but for most writers the “‘infinite dual- 
ity of all things” is to be identified with passive matter upon which the 
monad as active cause operates.** Iamblichus the Neoplatonist ascribes to 
the Egyptians the concept of matter’s derivation form the pure essence of 
one first principle. Says he, 

Thus, therefore, the doctrine of the Egyptians concerning principles . . . begins from one 
principle, and descends to a multitude which is governed by this one. . . . But produced 
matter by dividing materiality from essentiality ; and this being vital, the Demiurgus receiving, 
fabricated from it the simple and impassive spheres. But he distributed in an orderly manner 
the last of it into generable and corruptible bodies. 


The Chaldaic oracles also represent all things as springing from one pa- 
ternal principle or “central fire”; and upon this concept Psellus comments: 
“All things, whether intelligible or sensible, receive their essence from God 
alone, and return back again only to him.’’*® To this may be added like 
testimony of the Orphic hymn: “Wherefore, together with the universe, 
were made within Jupiter the height of the ethereal heaven, the breadth of 
the earth and sea, the great ocean, and profound Tartara, the rivers and 
fountains, and all other things. . .. Whatsoever hath been or shall be was 
once contained in the womb of Jupiter.”** But it is Proclus who marshals 
all available authority in support of his thesis that “‘Matter too derives from 
God, as being necessary to the universe.’’®? He affirms that the Chaldaic and 
Orphic oracles “deduce or derive matter from the first hypostasis of intelli- 
gibles,’’** adduces Porphyry’s statement that “father is he who generates 
the universe from himself,’”’* finds that Plato in Philebus produces ‘“‘matter 
itself and every nature of the infinite from the One,’ and notes with ap 
proval Iamblichus’ mystic statement regarding the relationship between 
essentiality and materiality: 

And the tradition of the Egyptians agreeth herewith, that matter was not unmade or 


self-existent, but produced by the Deity: for the divine Iamblichus has recorded, that Hermes 
would have materiality to have been produced from essentiality (that is, the passive principle 


5 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, (Loeb), vm, 
25. Cf. Walter Scott, Hermetica, m1, 22, for Numenius’ report of a like Pythagorean opinion, 
and Asclapius, 1: 3c for apparent agreement. Scott, ibid., also says that “Eudorus, a syncretic 
Platonist of Alexander in the time of Augustus, held that Ayle is derived from ‘the One,’ it, 
from God.” 5? This is Porphyry’s interpretation, Cudworth, 1, 494. 

58 Cudworth, op. cit., 1, 494. 

5® Tamblichus, On the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, trans. Thomas 
Taylor, London, 1895, iii, 304. Cf. Marsilius Ficinus, Venetiis, 1516, trans. Iamblichvs, De 
mysteriis Aegyptiorum, Chaldaeorum, Assyriorum, p. 20: “Materiam uero produxit deus ms 
terialitate, uidelicet ab essentialitate subderiuata”; or, as Cudworth reproduces the phrasing 
of Scutellius, “ab essentialitate succissa ac subscissa materialitate,” op. cit., 1, 450. 

*° Quoted from Cudworth, 1, 394. ® Thid., 1, 403. 

© Select Passages Illustrating Neoplatonism, trans. E. R. Dodds, London, 1923, p. %; 
Proclus elsewhere calls matter “‘a child of God,” ibid., p. 98, Note. See also On Evil, pp. 434. 
Six Books, u, Additional Notes, xx; Cudworth, 1, 450. * Cudworth, 1, 394, 450. 

* Six Books, Additional Notes, xx. % On Evil, p. 41. 
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of matter from the active principle of the Deity); and it is very probable from hence, that 
Plato was also of the same opinion concerning matter; viz. because he is supposed to have fol- 
lowed Hermes the Egyptian.* 


Thus the great Neoplatonists, Psellus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus 
agree that matter is an efflux from Deity and that it is, therefore, good and 
necessary for the creation of the visible world. 

Milton, like Proclus and many others, finds it extremely difficult to ex- 
plain precisely how a material substance flows from the spiritual essence of 
Divinity. He assumes that there must originally have been “some bodily 
power in the substance of God’”®’ which produced matter: All things are 
of God (CD., p. 178). He observes that “‘it is an argument of supreme power 
and goodness, that such diversified, multiform, and inexhaustible virtue 
should exist and be substantially inherent in God . . . and that this diversi- 
fied and substantial virtue should not remain dormant in Deity, but should 
be diffused and propagated and extended as far and in such manner as he 
himself may will” (CD., p. 179). Or in Neoplatonic terms, the principle of 
materiality is in some way inherent in essentiality, and matter results from 
the separation of the two. But if you require a more precise definition of the 
relation between body and spirit, Milton can reply with an analogy only: 
“spirit being the more excellent substance, virtually and essentially contains 
within itself the inferior one; as the spiritual and rational faculty contains 
the corporeal, that is, the sentient and vegetative faculty” (CD., p. 181). 
He recognizes that this is a difficult philosophical problem; he finally must 
rest his solution upon reason and faith. Says he, ‘Neither is it more incredi- 
ble that a bodily power should issue from a spiritual substance, than what 
is spiritual should arise from body; which nevertheless we believe will be 
the case with our own bodies at the resurrection” (CD., p. 181). Now Pro- 
clus, as we have already seen, postulates a hierarchy of ideas or logical con- 
cepts to which, he believes, corresponds a hierarchy of existences, including 
the phenomena of the visible world. He identifies the principle of material- 
ity—originally inherent in the One—with infinity, the second emanation of 
the intelligible triad; and it is this hypostasis, as we have observed, which 
is represented by analogy in the material world as matter. In this manner he 
would derive material substance from pure spirit. For him the process of 
derivation is timeless and necessary; for Milton, on the other hand, the 
process seems to be in time and is certainly directed by the will of God. 

If Proclus and his followers on down to Milton can affirm that matter 
isan efflux from God and is therefore good or at least not evil, how can the 
appearance of evil in the world be explained? Milton says that “‘it is not true 
that matter was in its own nature originally imperfect. . . . Matter, like the 
form and nature of the angels itself, proceeded incorruptible from God; and 
ever since the fall it remains incorruptible as far as concerns its essence.” 
He states flatly: “Strictly speaking, indeed it is neither matter nor form 
that sins” (CD., p. 179). And yet, in Paradise Lost there is represented a 
chaos which seems to be largely evil and perhaps in some sense alien to 
God. Here is discovered the hoary Deep, a dark illimitable ocean, without 
bound, without dimension, where hot, cold, moist, and dry through endless 
conflict create eternal anarchy and confusion. Here ‘Chance governs all” 
(a, 910); and God says, “Necessity and Chance approach not me” (v1, 
172). Here Chaos and Old Night, apparently God’s enemies, further imbroil 
the fray; and by them stand Rumor, and Chance, Confusion, and Discord 


* Cudworth, 1, 450. The Christian Doctrine, ed. cit., p. 181. 
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with a thousand various mouths. Chaos complains bitterly that his realm 
has been encroached upon and the scepter of Old Night weakened by the 
establishment of Hell and, more lately, by the creation of Heaven and 
Earth out of a portion of the dark Abyss. He would fiercely defend what 
little is left under his rule. He rejoices in Satan’s mission of destruction, 
“Go, and speed,” he urges, “Havoc, and spoil, and ruin are my gain” (q, 
100 ff.). There, where the light from Heaven shoots into the bosom of dim 
Night a glimmering dawn, is established the outmost works of Nature; and 
from these defenses the old Anarch retires, ‘‘a broken foe, with tumult less 
and with less hostile din” (1m, 1035 ff.). But it is significant that he directs 
no word of enmity against Heaven’s King himself. Might not one conclude 
that chaos, the last composite body in which an incorruptible matter pre- 
dominates, is for the most part evil and that Chaos and Old Night are with- 
out doubt inimical to the organized beauties of Nature and are therefore 
also evil? The dark materials of chaos can be considered good only in the 
sense that they are ordained by the Almighty Maker as necessary to his 
creation of this world and perhaps, if he should so will, of other worlds (u, 
915). It would seem, then, that here Milton is convicted of contradiction 
worse confounded. But in reality the contradiction is only apparent; the 
poet as usual knows what he is about. He would no doubt explain the pre. 
dominance of evil in chaos and the hostile spirit of Chaos and Night by 
reference to the philosophical principle of alterity. 


V 
Indeed, in the De doctrina Milton enunciates, though he does not de 
velop, the doctrine that “otherness” in the world of matter and form is the 
prime condition of evil. Just after he has declared that neither matter nor 


form sins, he proceeds: 


egressa tamen ex Deo; et alterius facta quid vetat, quin iam mutabilis per ratiocinia 
Diaboli atque hominis ab ipsis prodeuntia contagionem contrahat et polluatur.™ 


The significant thing here is “et alterius facta . .. iam mutabilis,” which 
Sumner translates as follows: 

and yet having proceeded from God, and become in the power of another party, what is there 
to prevent them, inasmuch as they have now become mutable, from contracting taint and con- 
tamination through the enticements of the devil, or those which originate in man himself? (CD. 
p. 180). 


It is obvious that Sumner’s “and become in the power of another party’ 
throws but little light upon the full meaning of “et alterius facta,” and 
Milton nowhere offers further explanation. But it is likely that the poets 
here echoing Proclus’s celebrated exposition in his work, On Evil. Let us, 
therefore, observe Proclus. 

Evil exists in the material realm of composite bodies as a result of two 
causes.*® In the first place, we have already observed how, in the process 0 
a degenerating emanation, all partial natures suffer more or less from a de- 
ficiency of essential energy and how evil is generated from a privation d 
symmetry between form and matter. The results of such privation are most 
apparent in the irrationality of chaos. But more important, evil may also 
flow from the natural alterity, contrarity, and otherness subsisting betwee? 


®8 De Doctrina Christiana, ed. James Holly Hanford and Waldo Hilary Dunn in The Work 
of John Milton, New York: Columbia University Press, 1933, xv, 24. 
® Proclus, On Evil, p. 64. 
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the essences and productive powers inherent in the distributed species of 
things. It must be emphasized that nothing is contrary to Nature considered 
as a whole, because from it are derived all natural productive powers. 

But to the nature that ranks as a part, one thing is according to, and another is contrary 
to nature. Thus a lion’s form is preternatura] to a man’s nature, use in man inheres only 
man’s productive power, and not that of any other species. So therefore in every other class of 
beings the productive powers of different species are different. Hence to a partial nature it per- 
tains .. . to act contrary to nature (On Evil, pp. 33-34.) 


If the action of a partial nature’s energy be unobstructed, then everything 
will proceed naturally, and there will be no place for evil in the world of ma- 
terial bodies and individual beings. But the matter of bodies must sustain 
all sorts of mutations; and the partial nature may be subject to the dom- 
inance of contraries. It is therefore clear that 

if a partial nature admit its natural path, on the one hand, and on the other its contrary 


which impedes its nature; and if, while its reason is one, the things different therefrom are 
infinite—then indeed have we hit upon its evil (On Evil, pp. 34-35). 


Thus in all of Nature’s domain evil may subsist, manifesting itself as 
conflict between the productive powers of an infinite variety of essences. 
But it is within chaos, the womb of Nature, that the clash of forces is most 
pronounced. Here, as we have seen, the vestiges of dissimilar forms, dif- 
ferent potencies degenerated to the status of vestigial elements, are in such 
turbulent battle that evil is rampant. Here the principle of alterity finds 
its most awe-inspiring application. This so-called evil observed in chaos, 
however, possesses no independent existence; it subsists only in proportion 
as it participates of good. For matter and an infinite variety of forms, how- 
ever poorly or well commingled, are necessary for the creation of the muta- 
ble world. This chaos, therefore, while it is sharply distinguished from the 
organized beauties of the cosmos, is in no sense preternatural to nature. It is 
anecessary material in Nature’s workshop. And the accidental evil of chaos, 
according with the eternal processes of Nature as a whole, may be called 
good. So the more or less evil which perpetually surrounds partial natures 
is absorbed into the perfection of wholes. 

Now Milton’s Chaos and Old Night, dramatic symbols representing the 
constitution and function of the last composite body, are evil only in the 
sense that they war against order in the created universe. In the process of 
a degenerating emanation, it is their proper office and duty to maintain and 
tule over disorder; they subsist, as we have seen, by virtue of confusion. 
They are not “other” than Nature; they are lively personifications of the 
“originals of Nature” which possess an infinite capacity for being organized 
into new worlds. The contrariety involved is not that between these deities 
and Nature but between chaos and creation. Hence that old Anarch, Chaos, 
naturally laments the recent encroachment upon his kingdom; he would 
welcome the destruction of Nature’s organized and decorated handiwork. 
Being an ordained constituent of natural processes, however, he reveals no 
hostility to Nature as such. Satan, indeed, maligns both Chaos and Night 
by falsely representing them as “protesting Fate supreme” (PL., x, 480). 
But neither manifests alienation from God; the principle of alterity, with 
its accompanying evil, applies only in the world of partial natures, Even 
Chaos and Old Night, embodyng a maximum of accidental evil, play a 
necessary role in the emanative process. They too are assimilated in the un- 
circumscribed spirit of God. 
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Thus, philosophically, Milton presents them in Paradtst Lost. But to the 
poet’s heavenly Muse may be ascribed the rare poetic achievement of ip. 
vesting these divine though abstract powers or principles with quick per- 
sonality involving the exercise of volition, judgment, and memory, and 
with the capacity for experiencing the entirely human emotions of joy, 
hope, disappointment, hesitation, suspicion, and fear. Here, as usual, the 
primarily creative genius establishes his imaginative structure upon a stable 
philosophical ground. 

WALTER CLYDE Curry 

Vanderbilt University 





THE “DOUCHE” SOURCES OF COVERDALE’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 


THERE SHOULD NEVER have been any doubt that Coverdale’s trans- 
lation of the Bible leans heavily on German sources; the translator himself 
established this fact by indicating on the original title-page that his English 
Bible was “faithfully and truly translated out of Douche and Latyn.” The 
only real question has always been, or at least should have been, about the 
identity of the German versions involved; in this rather important matter 
Coverdale does not help us, since he merely remarked, in the Dedication 
to the King, that he translated “out of fyve sundry interpreters.” 

So far as I know, there is virtual agreement among scholars that the 
Zurich Bible and Luther’s Bible were his ‘Douche,’ and the Vulgate and 
Pagninus’ Latin Psalter of 1528, his ‘Latyn’ sources. As for the fifth source 
mentioned by Coverdale, there is some disagreement in scholarly circles, 
most investigators referring to Tyndale’s partial translation of the Bible,’ 
and a few to Jerome’s Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos. 

With reference to the relative importance of the German and Latin 
sources, the translator, aside from putting ‘Douche’ before ‘Latyn’ on the 
title-page,? states fairly unequivocally in the Prologue to the Christian 
Reader that his chief debt is to his German sources: “I have had sondrye 
translations, not onely in Latyn but also of the Douche interpreters: whom 
(because of theyr synguler gyftes and speciall diligence in the Bible) I have 
ben the more glad to folowe for the most parte,.. . .”” Thus, unless Cover- 
dale’s own words are to be ignored, there cannot be, nor should there ever 
have been any doubt of a major influence of the ‘‘Douche interpreters” upon 
the first printed English Bible of 1535. 

Strange as it may seem, it is only a little over eighty years that this in- 
tellectual debt, so unmistakably set forth by none other than the translator 
himself, has been recognized by students of the English Bible. As late as 
1861 the British scholar C. D. Ginsburg did not hesitate at all to write 
publicly that he was “‘amazed at the ignorance prevalent upon the sources 
of our first published English Bible.’ It is characteristic of the then wide- 
spread lack of proper information that Ginsburg dared to state bluntly, 
apparently without fear of contradiction, that it was “generally asserted’” 
that Coverdale’s version of the Old Testament was made from the Hebrew. 
A number of English publications from 1838 to 1859 are quoted to corrobo- 
rate this fairly sweeping remark.’ So far as I am aware, Ginsburg was the 
first modern scholar to call attention to the non-Hebrew sources of Cover- 
dale’s translation. After firing the first shot in 1861, he reiterated his ‘dis- 
covery’ the following year in an article on Coverdale in the third edition of 
John Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature The general theory ad- 
vanced by Ginsburg in both places was that Coverdale relied chiefly on the 
Zurich Bible of 1531. It is no exaggeration to say that ever since Ginsburg’s 


*I am somewhat skeptical about Tyndale’s being one of the “fyve sundry interpreters” 
from whom he “translated”; would Coverdale really have used the word ‘translate’ when speak- 
ing of an earlier English version? 

* Cf. H. R. Willoughby, The Coverdale Psalter (Chicago, 1935), p. 20: “. . . the order, 
——— first and Latin second, indicating his own preference in his dependence on these earlier 
‘ *C. D. Ginsburg, Coheleth, Commonly Called the Book of Ecclesiastes . . . (London, 1861), 

ppendix m, p. 524. * Available to me only in a re-issue, Philadelphia, 1865-1866. 
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severe attack on the views generally held in his time, the great majority of 
publications on the history of the English Bible refer specifically to the 
Swiss Bible’ as a primary, if not the prime, German source of Coverdale’s 
English version. 

While there is doubtless some truth in Ginsburg’s theory, the modern 
student cannot avoid the uncomfortable feeling that most of the writers on 
this subject since his initial discovery have largely lost sight of the peculiar 
circumstances which led him to come out with his revolutionary view. It 
should never have been forgotten that he arrived at his theory on the basis 
of studies incidental to his Commentary on Ecclesiastes and that he drew his 
original illustrations only from this brief portion of the Bible. His subse- 
quent article on Coverdale in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia, in addition to referring 
the reader to the Commentary just quoted, contains only one verse from 
Isaiah in further support of his theory. But while Ginsburg himself may 
surely not be absolved from generalizing too soon and too easily from 
what is clearly rather sketchy evidence, it is also the scholars after him who 
must be charged with unwarranted generalizations made on the basis of 
insufficient source material. The most serious flaw in the publications of al- 
most all post-Ginsburg students of our Bible is that, with the principal 
exception of Westcott,* they do not appear to rest on independent investiga- 
tions so far as the sources of Coverdale’s translation are concerned. Many 
major works on the history of the English Bible repeat as a general truth 
what Ginsburg and, after him and under his avowed’ influence, Westcott 
had found on the basis of individual passages, though it must be admitted 
that both these scholars had themselves not presented their views as spe- 
cific but also as general truths. No matter how relatively small the sections 
of the Bible examined by Ginsburg and Westcott are, these men had at 
least some definite albeit disappointingly restricted ground on which they 
stood to rest their case.* The trouble with most writers since their day is 
that, quite apart from their uncritical generalizing on the basis of very 
limited data, they themselves did not produce much, if any, further proof 
for their views. 

There is however one gleam of light in the otherwise dark picture of the 
present state of research on the ‘Douche’ sources of Coverdale’s English 
Bible. D. Daiches® in 1941 went so far as to suggest that Westcott’s conclu- 
sions regarding the greatly preponderant influence of the Zurich Bible were 
really drawn from rather insufficient evidence. Yet even Daiches, one of the 
most recent scholarly writers on the subject, relegated his well-taken ob- 
servation to a mere footnote. In the main text of his book he maintains that 
for the Old Testament “the Zurich Bible is certainly Coverdale’s primary 
source, with occasional renderings of Pagninus and Luther preferred to 
those of the Zurich version.’’! It is only in a footnote to this passage that he 
points out that “‘a complete collation shows more important variations.’ 

So far only general investigations of Coverdale’s English Bible as a whole 
have been touched upon. As for special detailed examinations of specific 


5 Scholars to be sure no longer speak of the edition of 1531 but of editions between 1524 
and 1530. 

* B. F. Westcott, A General View of the History of the English Bible (London, 1868, 1872, 
1905. First, second, and third editions, respectively). 7 Ibid., p. 162 (third edition). 

® Incidentally, ] am not sure that the passages adduced as evidence prove the point. 

* D. Daiches, The King James version of the English Bible . . . (Chicago, 1941). 

1@ Tbid., p. 175. 
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parts of the first printed English Bible, there appears to be a great dearth of 
relevant material. As a matter of fact only one study has come to my atten- 
tion, Ernest Clapton’s Our Prayer Book Psalter.“ Unfortunately this ambi- 
tious work, in which the sources of Coverdale’s rendering of the Psalter are 
analyzed, is not without serious errors, in spite of the high praise it has 
received. 

In view of the unsatisfactory state of our present information on the 
sources, particularly the German sources, of Coverdale’s translation, it 
would appear to be advisable, if not downright necessary, to subject closely 
circumscribed parts of the first printed English Bible to a somewhat search- 
ing analysis and to limit the conclusions reached specifically and expressly 
to the section thus examined. We must by all means stay away from pre- 
mature generalizations while still engaged in detailed investigations of re- 
stricted scope. It is the purpose of this paper to examine the German sources 
of Coverdale’s translation of a single psalm, the well-known and beloved 
twenty-third. In order to proceed as carefully as possible we shall take up 
each of the six verses by itself. Although the primary emphasis in this paper 
is upon the German sources, the relevant Latin sources will also be given as 
supplementary background material. 


Verse one: 
Coverdale (1535) 
The LORDE is my shepherde, I can want nothinge. 


Zurich (1525)" 
Der HERR ist mein hirt / mir wirt niits mangeln. 


Zurich (1530)™ 
DEr HERR ist mein hirt / mir wirdt neiits manglenn. 


Zurich (1531)% 
DEr HERR hirtet mich / darumb manglet mir nichts. 


Luther (1524; 1528; 1531; 1534)" 
DEr HERR ist mein hirtte / mir wird nichts mangeln. 


Psalterium Gallicum™' 
Dominus regit me et nihil mihi deerit. 


Psalterium Romanum" 
Identical with Psalterium Gallicum. 


Psalterium tuxta Hebraeos™ 
Dominus pascit me et nihil mihi deerit. 


Pagninus™ 
Dominus pascens me, non deficiam. (Marginal note: pascit) 


"'E. Clapton, Our Prayer Book Psalter (London, 1934). 
In: W. A. Wright, The Hexaplar Psalter (Cambridge, 1911). 
_ “In: J. J. Mezger, Geschichte der deutschen Bibeliibersetzungen in der schweizerisch-refor- 
mirten Kirche ... (Basel, 1876). 
: . Quoted from a copy available in the Library of Union Theological Seminary in New 
ork City. 
‘’ Available in the Library of the American Bible Society in New York City, 
‘* The Luther items important for this paper were accessible to me as follows: 
1524: Das 3. Teil des allten Testaments: New York Public Library. 
1528: New deudsch Psalter: Library of the Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation. 
1531: Der Deudsch Psalter: Also in Hartford, Conn. ; 
1534: Biblia, das ist, die gantze Heilige Schrift Deudsch: New York Public Library. 
‘7 In: Faber Stapulensis, Quincuplex Psalierium (Paris, 1509). Available at Yale. 
'S Psalmi Davidis . . . (Geneva, n.d.). 
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So far as the first half of the verse is concerned, two points should be 
noted. First, Coverdale agrees with Zurich 1525 and 1530, and not with 
Zurich 1531 as Ginsburg thought. Secondly, the two early Zurich editions 
agree with Luther. Inasmuch as we know that these early Swiss Bibles are 
practically identical with Luther’s earliest versions, that they are in fact 
admittedly based upon the Wittenberg professor’s labors, we may conclude 
that, whether or not either of the early Zurich Bibles was the mediate 
source, Coverdale’s phrase, ““The LORDE is my shepherde,” appears to 
stem ultimately from Luther’s translation of 1524 ff. 

The second half of the verse offers a certain difficulty. Coverdale’s use of 
the modal ‘can’ does not seem to be based on any source, either German or 
Latin. It is important to bear in mind however that the man who gave us 
the first printed English Bible was by no means a slavish translator. Wher- 
ever he saw fit to do so, he added or changed words “‘to give vividness,’ g 
fact pointed out by Clapton as one of the “special peculiarities in Cover. 
dale’s style.”® Aside from this slight modification of his source or sources, 
the second half of the first verse also might come directly, or indirectly via 
the early Swiss Bibles, from the pen of Martin Luther. There is however no 
absolute certainty in this part of the verse. The Latin versions could also 
have inspired the English translation. 


Verse two: 
Coverdale (1535) 
He fedeth me in a grene pasture, Ad ledeth me to a fresh water. 
Zurich (1525)* 
Er lasst mich weiden, da vil grass stadt, und fiirt mich zum wasser, das mich erkiilet. 
Zurich (1530) 
Er lasst mich weyden da vil grass stadt / vnd fiirt mich zum wasser / das mich erkiilet. 
Zurich (1531)" 
Er macht mich in schéner weyd liiyen / vnd fiirt mich zu stillen wassern. 


Luther (1524; 1528)" 
Er lesst mich weyden da viel gras stett / vnd furt mich zum wasser das mich erkulet. 


Luther (1531; 1534)" 

Er weidet mich auff einer grunen awen / und fiiret mich zum frisschen wasser. 

Psalterium Gallicum™ 
In loco pascuae ibi me collocavit. Super aquam refectionis educavit me. 

Psalteritum Romanum" 

Identical with Psalterium Gallicum. 
Psalierium iuxta Hebraeos™ 
In pascuis herbarum acclinavit me: super aquas refectionis enutrivit me. 
Pagninus™ 

In tuguriis germinis faciat accubare me: super aquas requietum ducet me. 

This is in many respects the most interesting verse of the entire psalm 
from our comparative point of view. It is, with a relatively high degree of 
certainty, based directly on Luther’s revised translation of 1531. Let us ex 
amine it in more detail. 


The verse as a whole shows two things pretty conclusively. First, it s 
9 Loc. cit., XXIII. 2° Tbid., XXII. 
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another good illustration of the fact, long recognized by German scholars 
put still largely unrealized by American and British students of the English 
Bible,” that the early Zurich versions of 1525 and 1530 are to all intents 
and purposes identical with Luther’s first published translation of the twen- 
ty-third psalm of 1524, which they merely reproduce, with orthographical 
changes to be sure. Secondly, the revised Zurich edition of 1531, which de- 
parts from Luther rather considerably, is quite clearly and unmistakably 
not the basis for Coverdale’s version of 1535. All relevant editions of the 
Zurich Bible are thus eliminated, so far as our verse is concerned, as a source 
of the first printed English Bible. 

It is in this important matter that a serious error in Clapton’s book, the 
only detailed study of the sources of Coverdale’s English Psalter available, 
should be emphatically pointed out.” In discussing the sources of Cover- 
dale’s translation of the second verse of the twenty-third psalm Clapton 
makes the remark that the Zurich Bible, about the various editions of which 
he is incidentally singularly uninformed,” is completely identical with 
Luther’s revision of this verse in 1531. This assertion is altogether un- 
founded. Luther’s revision of 1531 did not find its way into any edition of 
the Zurich Bible so far as I know. It is therefore necessary to conclude that 
the Swiss Bible cannot possibly have been the source of Coverdale’s render- 
ing of the second verse. There is no room for doubt that Coverdale made di- 
rect and first-hand use of Luther’s revised version of 1531. 

After establishing the fact that Coverdale rests securely on Luther, and 
on Luther alone, we should not fail to note in the second verse as we did in 
the first that the Englishman’s evident dependence on the German by no 
means rules out slight verbal deviations: instead of Luther’s ‘‘zum frisschen 
wasser” Coverdale writes “to a fresh water.” 

Verse three: 
Coverdale (1535)* 
He quickeneth my soule, & bringeth me forth in the waye of rightuousnes for his names sake. 
Zurich (1525)* 
Er erquicket myn seel: er fiirt mich uff rechter straass umb synes namens willen. 
Zurich (1530)" 
Er erquickt mein sel: er fiirt mich auff rechter strass vmb seines namens willen. 
Zurich (1531)* 


(Mit denen] erfristet er meyn seel / treybt mich auff den pfad der gerechtigkeit vmb seines 
namens willen. 


Luther (1524; 1528; 1531; 1534)* 
Er erquickt meine seele / er furet mich auf rechter strasse vmb seyns namens willen. 
Psalterium Gallicum™ 
Animam meam convertit. Deduxit me super semitas iustitiae: propter nomen suum. 
Psalterium Romanum" 
Identical with Psalterium Gallicum. 
: Psalierium iuxta Hebraeos™ 
Animam meam refecit / duxit me per semitas iusticiae: propter nomen suum. 
Pagninus® 
Animam meam conuertet per semitas ducet me in orbitas iustitiae propter nomen suum. 
™Only H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Movement in England and its Literary Monuments 
(Philadelphia, 1891), appears to be correctly informed on this important point. 
® Loc. cit., p. 48. % Tbid., p. XVI. 
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Since this verse presents certain difficulties, it is expedient to take it up 
in parts. As regards the first phrase, “‘He quickeneth my soule,” it is obvious 
that this is very probably based on Luther either directly or indicrectly by 
way of the early Zurich editions. It is not necessary to discuss this phrase 
further I believe. 

Our troubles begin with the second phrase, ‘‘& bringeth me forth.” It is 
manifestly not a literal translation of Luther and the identical early Zurich 
versions or of the Zurich Bible of 1531 or of any of the Latin renderings. My 
impression is that Coverdale struck out on his own and rendered his German 
and Latin sources freely. Since he is generally held to be an accomplished 
stylist, it is not inconceivable that he did not wish to repeat the word ‘lead’ 
used in the preceding verse. Whatever the cause, it was probably stylistic in 
my opinion. 

The third phrase, “‘in the waye of rightuousness,”’ offers another problem 
of some intricacy. It should first be pointed out perhaps that Clapton is 
quite wrong when he writes that “apparently Coverdale uses singular ‘way’ 
contrary to all Versions.’™ While it is true that all Latin versions havea 
plural noun in this passage, both Luther and the Zurich editions have 
clearly a singular noun. So far as Coverdale’s employment of the singular 
is concerned, it would seem to me to stem from Luther or the Swiss Bibles. 
But the real problem that this phrase poses is strangely enough not touched 
upon at all by Clapton: the origin if the genitive ‘of rightuousnes.”’ It is 
here that Clapton’s lack of exact information on the various editions of the 
Zurich Bible proves disastrous for establishing Coverdale’s sources. There 
can be no doubt that Coverdale’s phrase “‘waye of rightuousnes’’ departs 
markedly from Luther’s “‘auf rechter strasse” and from the early editions 
of the Zurich Bible identical with Luther’s striking wording. But the Zurich 
Bible of 1531, definitely breaking with Luther, has “pfad der gerechtig- 
keit,”” a rendering which, together with the Latin versions’ “‘iustitiae,” 
would appear to be mainly responsible for Coverdale’s phrase. Whatever 
may have induced the Englishman to part company with Luther in this in- 
stance, it is evident that he preferred the genitive construction of the revised 
Zurich version of 1531 and of the Latin translations. 

Little need be said about the last phrase, “for his names sake.”’ It sounds 
like a close translation of Luther’s ““vmb seyns namens willen,”’ although 
that is by no means a foregone conclusion inasmuch as the same phrase had 
already been used in the English Psalter of 1530, which is apparently the 
earliest psalter ever to be printed in English* and which reveals no trace of 
Luther’s influence. 


Verse four: 
Coverdale (1535)* 
Though I shulde walke now in the valley of the shadowe of death, yet I feare no euell, for thou 
art with me: thy staffe & they shepehoke cdforte me. 


Zurich (1525)* 


Und ob ich schon wandlete im finstern tal, vércht ich kain ungliick: denn du bist by mir: dein 
stecken und stab triéstéd mich. 
Zurich (1530) 


Und ob ich schon wandlete im finsterenn thal, fércht ich kain ungliick: dann du bist bey mir: 
dein staécken vnd stab trésted mich. 


* C. C. Butterworth, The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible (Philadelphia, 1941), 
p. 285; 64. 
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Zurich (1531)* 
Und ob ich mich schon vergienge in das géw des tédtlichen schattens / so wurde ich doch nichts 
fibels férchten: dafi du bist bey mir / zu dem tréstend mich dein stacken vnd stab. 


Luther (1524; 1528; 1531; 1534)" 
Vnd ob ich schon wandert ym finstern tal / furcht ich keyn vngluck / Denn du bist bye myr. 
Deyn stecken und stab trésten mich. 
Psalterium Gallicum*' 


Nam et si ambulavero in medio vmbrae mortis: non timebo mala quoniam tu mecum es. Virga 
tua & baculus tuus ipsa me consolata sunt. 


Psalterium Romanum!" 
Nam et si ambulem in medio vmbrae mortis: non timebo mala quoniam tu mecum es. Virga 
tua & baculus tuus ipsa me consolata sunt. 


Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos™ 


Sed et si ambulavero in valle mortis: non timebo malum quoniam tu mecum es. Virga tua & 
baculus tuus ipsa consolabuntur me. 


Pagninus® 
Etiam cum ambulauero in vallem vmbrae mortis, non timebo quoniam tu mecum: virga tua & 
fulcrum tuum, ipsa consolabuntur me. 


With the exception of one important and highly interesting phrase, this 
verse appears to stem largely from Luther’s version either directly or indi- 
rectly by way of the early Swiss Bibles, which are practically identical with 
Luther. In addition to this German source, it is quite possible that the re- 
vised Zurich edition of 1531 may be responsible for Coverdale’s “I feare no 
ewell”; at any rate the later Zurich Bible’s “‘itibels” would seem to be closer to 
Coverdale than Luther’s and the earlier Zurich Bibles’ ‘“‘ungliick.” Be this 
as it may, by and large this verse is greatly indebted to Luther. 

There is however one significant phrase for which there does not appear 
to be any ‘Douche’ source. I mean the well-known words, “‘in the valley of 
the shadowe of death,” still very familiar to most of us because of their reten- 
tion in thesAuthorized Version. In the absence of proper German sources, it 
is surely in accordance with Coverdale’s own directions to look for the origin 
of our phrase in the Latin versions. Now Clapton did just that, quoting the 
Vulgate’s “‘in medio umbrae mortis” and the Psalterium Hebraicum’s “in 
valle mortis.’’* But the trouble with these sources is obviously that neither 
one corresponds, by itself, to Coverdale’s phrase. If one were willing to ac- 
cept this composite source, one would have to assume that Coverdale com- 
bined the two Latin phrases to give us the resultant somewhat unusual and 
rather striking wording. While this naturally is not impossible, there is how- 
ever another Latin source, generally admitted to have been consulted by 
Coverdale and ordinarily made use of by Clapton in his analysis of Cover- 
dale’s sources. For some reason or other,* Clapton must have overlooked 
the following passage in Pagninus’ Latin Psalter: “in vallem vmbrae mor- 
tis.” In my opinion this phrase is the exact equivalent of Coverdale’s “in the 
valley of the shadowe of death.” So far as I can see, Pagninus’ version of 
this passage appears to be the source of our English phrase; I for one cannot 
agree with Clapton’s theory that a combination of the Vulgate and the 
Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos is its origin. 


_ ™ Unfortunately I have access only to what appears to me to be an (undated) later edi- 
Hon. It is therefore not impossible that the reading given above may not occur ia the first edi- 
ton of 1528. In that event Clapton would of course be exonerated. 
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Verse five: 
Coverdale (1535) 
Thou preparest a table before me agaynst mine enemies: thou anoyntest my heade with oyle, 
& fyllest my cuppe full. 
Zurich (1525)* 


Du bereytest vor mir einen tisch gegen mynen fyenden. Du machest myn houpt feisst mit él 
und schenkest mir voll yn. 
Zurich (1530)" 


Du bereytest vor mir einenn tisch gegen meinen feyndenn / du machest mein haupt feisst 
mit 61 / vn schenckest mir voll ein. 
Zurich (1531)" 


Du richtest mir ein tisch zu vor minen feynden / du begeiissest mein haupt mit gesalb / und 
fiillest mir meinen bacher. 
Luther (1524; 1528)"* 


Du bereyttest fur myr eynen tisch gegen meyne feynde / du machst meyn heubt fett mit dle 
vnd schenckest myr voll eyn. 
Luther (1531; 1534)" 


Du bereitest fur mir einen tisch gegen meine feinde / Du salbest mein heubt mit dle / ynd 
schenckest mir vol ein. 
Psalterium Gallicum“ 


Parasti in conspectu meo mensam: adversus eos qui tribulant me. Impinguasti in oleo caput 
meum: et calix meus inebrians quam praeclarus est. 
Psalterium Romanum" 
Parasti in conspectu meo mensam: adversus eos qui tribulant me. Impinguasti in oleo caput 
meum: et poculum tuum inebrians quam praeclarum est. 
Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos"" 
Pones coram me mensam: ex adverso hostium meorum. Impinguasti oleo caput meum: calix 
meus inebrians. 
Pagninus"* 
Dispones ad facies meas (marginal note: praparabis coram me) mensam contra hostes meos: 
impinguasti in oleo caput meum, calix meus exuberans (marginal note: erit saturus). 


This verse together with the second contains convincing proof that 
Luther’s final revision of the twenty-third psalm in 1531 is the chief source 
of Coverdale’s translation. I refer particularly to the phrase, “‘thou anoynt- 
est my heade with oyle.” The Zurich editions of 1525 and 1530 are identical 
with Luther’s earlier versions of 1524 and 1528, except for the dialectal sub- 
stitution of “‘feisst” for Luther’s Low German ‘“‘fett.”” The phrase, “du 
machst meyn heubt fett,”* cannot in my opinion constitute as good a source 
for Coverdale as Luther’s version of 1531, “‘Du salbest mein heubt mit dle”; 
it is not necessary to point out that the Swiss Bible of 1531 is even further 
from Coverdale’s rendering than the earlier Swiss texts had been. 

Aside from this almost incontrovertible evidence for Coverdale’s in- 
debtedness to Luther’s German Psalter, another phrase of the fifth verse 
also strongly suggests this source. “Thou preparest a table before me 
agaynst mine enemies” appears to be an exact rendering of Luther’s cor- 
responding phrase even though the Vulgate (‘‘parasti’”’) and Pagninus’ mar- 
ginal note (“praeparabis”) could also have caused the choice of the word 
“preparest” but not of the fense to be sure. 

The final phrase of this verse however, while possibly owing one word to 
Luther, is probably based on the Zurich Bible of 1531. The latter’s “fiillest 
mir meinen bicher’’can surely be held to account for Coverdale’s “fyllest 
my cuppe full.”’ It would seem that the Englishman recoiled from following 
Luther’s amazingly free rendering and that he preferred the unquestionably 


% “du machest mein haupt feisst mit 6l’’ (Zurich 1530). 
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more conservative Zurich version of 1531. Still there is one word which can- 
not be quite explained on the basis of this late Swiss Bible, the word ‘“‘full.” 
While it can of course be argued that Coverdale’s fondness for independent 
insertions of his own'® may be sufficient to account for the added “‘full,”’ it 
seems to me that the use of “‘full’’ in connection with “fyllest” is a little 
strained and forced in English to be merely a wholly free and voluntary ad- 
dition on the part of Coverdale. I rather think that it may be due to Luther’s 
“ynd schenckest mir vol ein.’’ Coverdale must have been impressed by the 
ring of Luther’s superb phrase and, although it was apparently too free for 
him as a whole, he could not altogether escape its power, at least to the ex- 
tent of adding the word “full.” It is obvious of course that in the nature of 
the case this theory is merely a guess. 


Verse six: 
Coverdale (1535) 
Oh let thy louynge kyndnes & mercy folowe me all the dayes off my life, that I maye dwell in 
the house off the LORDE for euer. 
Zurich (1525)* 
Guts vn barmherzigkeyt werdent mir nachloufen min laben lang, und wird bleyben im huss des 
HERRN jmmerdar. 
Zurich (1530) 


Guts vn barmherzigkeyt werdend mir nachlauffen min laben lang, und wird bleyben im hauss 
des HERRN jmmerdar. 
Zurich (1531)* 


So wille dein giite ynd gnad ob mir halten meyn laben lang / das ich in dinem hauss wonen 


moége ewigklich. 
Luther (1524; 1528)** 
Gutts vnd barmhertzikeyt werden myr nachlauffen meyn leben lang / vnd werde bleyben ym 
hause des HERRN ymmerdar. 
Luther (1531; 1534)" 


Gutts vnd barmhertzikeyt werden myr folgen meyn leben lang / vnd werde bleyben ym hause 
des HERRN ymmerdar. 
Psalterium Gallicum"™ 


Et miscericordia tua subsequetur me: omnibus diebu vitae meae. Et ut inhabitem in domo 
domini in longitudinem dierum. 
Psalterium Romanum" 
Et misericordia tua subsequitur me: omnibus diebus vitae meae. Et ut inhabitem in domo 
domini: in longitudine dierum. 
Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos™ 
Sed et benignitas et misericordia subsequetur me: omnibus diebus vitae meae. Et habitabo in 
domo domini: in longitudine dierum. 
Pagninus :** 
Veruntamen bonum & misericordia sequentur me omnibus diebus vitae meae & reuertar in 
domum (marginal note: habitabo in domo) Domini in longitudinem dierum. 


The last verse of the twenty-third psalm is doubtless the most compli- 
cated so far as the sources are concerned. It apparently owes something to 
almost every source established by scholars to have influenced Coverdale’s 
version. We must again examine each phrase by itself. 

As regards the general construction of the verse as a whole, this would 
seem to stem from the Zurich Bible of 1531: “Oh let .. . ” appears to have 
been inspired by “So wélle..., ” and “that I maye dwell” by “dasich ... 
wonen mdge” by or the Gallican and Roman Psalters’ “ut inhabitem.” 
Structurallly, this verse agrees with the late Zurich version and, in part at 
least, with the Vulgate. 

Turning now to details, the first phrase, “louying kyndes & mercy,” is 
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very difficult to trace. It could be based on either Luther’s “gutts vnd 
barmhertzikeyt” or the 1531 Zurich version’s “giite vnd gnad.” Regarding 
the expression “louyng kyndnes” I should be inclined to prefer a Latin 
source, the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos’ ‘‘benignitas,” to the German sources, 
The second phrase “folowe me’’ departs from both the early Luther and the 
early Zurich versions’ “‘nachlauffen” and the later Zurich Bible’s “‘halten.” 
Its sources are either the Latin translations, especially Pagninus (‘‘sequen- 
tur”), or, perhaps just as likely, Luther’s third edition, “folgen.” The next 
phrase, “‘all the dayes off my life,” does not appear to rest on any German 
source at all but rather on the Latin versions’ “‘omnibus diebus vitae meae”; 
Luther’s very free ‘“‘meyn leben lang,” found in all post-Lutheran German 
Bibles under review, was manifestly not followed by Coverdale. The verb 
“dwell” in the phrase “that I maye dwell” may have been suggested either 
by the Latin translations’ “habitare, inhabitare” or by the 1531 Swiss 
Bible’s ‘‘wonen’’; it is probably impossible to decide which was the source, 
the Latin or the German, or both perhaps. The phrase, “in the house off the 
LORDE,” rests again on both German and Latin sources, except that in 
this case the German source is Luther and the earlier Zurich Bibles rather 
than the Zurich edition of 1531. The final words, “for euer,” are definitely 
not based on the Latin “in longitudinem dierum” but quite clearly on the 
German, although it is difficult to make up one’s mind between Luther's 
“‘ymmerdar” and the later Zurich Bible’s “ewigklich.” 

If, at the end of our detailed analysis, we try to see the twenty-third 
psalm as a whole, the following picture presents itself. The chief source for 
Coverdale’s translation of this psalm in 1535 is Luther’s revised German 
Psalter of 1531; it is impossible to say whether it was this very edition ora 
later one of the separate Psalter or whether it may have been the 1534 or 
the 1535 edition of the entire German Bible. Whichever edition it was can- 
not be established now since they all have practically the same version of 
the twenty-third psalm. The source next in importance to Luther is the 1531 
revised edition of the Zurich Bible, but it is of considerably less significance 
in that only two phrases and the general structure of one verse appear to 
stem from it. So far as the Latin sources are concerned, we noted that they 
play a very minor réle indeed, with the exception of one basic phrase very 
important for the subsequent history of our English Bible. 

It should also be recalled that Coverdale did not follow his indicated 
sources slavishly. His own individuality asserted itself, even if only mod- 
erately, in an occasional insertion not to be accounted for on the basis of any 
source now known to have been used by him. 

At the outset it was stated that the conclusions to be reached in this 
paper would be considered valid only for the very small portion of the Bible 
here analyzed. In view of the unfortunate tendency of past students of the 
English Bible to generalize too soon on insufficient evidence, it should be 
insisted again at the end of this investigation that what has been found 
with reference to the twenty-third psalm may not necessarily apply to the 
rest of the Bible, perhaps not even to the Psalter. The results of the present 
examination are specific and strictly circumscribed; they are limited to the 
psalm here investigated: for the rendering of the twenty-third psalm in the 
first printed English Bible translated out of the German and Latin by Miles 
Coverdale, Martin Luther’s revised version of this psalm in the German 
Psalter of 1531 has been found to be the primary ‘Douche’ source. 

HEINZ BLUHM 
Yale University 





THE NEAR EAST IN ENGLISH DRAMA, 1775-1825 


ITIS A COMMONPLACE in the history of drama that the Regency stage, 
noted for its romantic melodrama, produced dozens of plays about the Near 
East,' which fascinated English audiences with their oriental splendor. Not 
so familiar, however, is the fact that fidelity to authentic sources became the 
watchword in the creation of costume, scenery, and setting for these melo- 
dramas. The appearance of this kind of realism resulted from the growing 
popularity of direct and accurate pictures of the Near East by travellers.’ 
Although the vogue for this glamorous region also permeated travel litera- 
ture, poetry, and fiction, the ephemeral nature of the drama makes it an 
even better index to English interest in the Near East; for, having no other 
justification, the plays appeared solely in response to that interest. Thus in 
a strange and colorful way at home, England held “‘the gorgeous East in 
fee.” 

Like most Regency drama, the plays about the Near East are predom- 
inantly melodramatic, and in literary quality they reflect the low level to 
which English drama in that period had sunk.* Most of the melodramas 
were set to or accompanied by music, as many of their subtitles indicate: “a 
comic opera,” “‘a musical drama,” ‘‘a musical ramance,”’ “‘a burletta operat- 
ic spectacle,” etc. The others are melodramatic in the ‘gothic’ sense. Apart 
from melodrama, two other dramatic traditions are important: the ‘heroic’ 
tragedy, and the drama of ‘sensibility.’ 

Regency stage developments in scenic design and costume powerfully 


influenced these plays in two opposing directions.’ The new ‘box-set,’ the 
‘built-up set,’ and the more colorful costumes increased the possibilities for 
spectacular romantic effects. The same innovations also stimulated a 
counter-movement of realism by allowing stage designers more freedom to 


! More than 100 of these plays, produced between 1775 and 1825, appear in Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll’s check-lists which are appended to A History of Late Eighteenth Century 
snag (Cambridge, 1927) and A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama (Cambridge, 
1930). 

? Among them the most influential were: Byron, Thomas Hope, James Morier, J. C. 
Hobhouse, James Bruce, Richard Chandler, Edward Clarke, Lord Valentia, Eyles Irwin, 
Thomas S. Hughes, and Henry Holland: see “The Popularity of English Travel Books about 
the Near East, 1775-1825,” PQ, xv (Jan., 1936), 70-81. 

* “The nineteenth century opened with the growing love of melodrama, and this melo- 
drama was at once the cause of dramatic decline and the expression of vital forces yet working 
in the theatre. In one respect, it was the unashamed demand of dramatists and spectators for 
thrill and action on the stage”: Nicoll, A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, t, 212. 

‘ Examples of these four types of drama: Charles Dibdin, The Seraglio (1776); Richard 
Bentley, The Prophet (1788); Thomas Dibdin, The Mouth of the Nile (1798); Andrew Frank- 
lin, The Egyptian Festival (1800); Eyles Irwin, The Bedouins (1802); Thomas Dibdin, J} Bondo- 
cani (1809); and The Ninth Statue (1814); Ralph Hamilton, El phi Bey (1817); Edward Fitzball, 
The Barber (1822); and William Dimond, Abon Hassan (1825). 

George Colman, Jr., Blue Beard (1785); William Dimond, The Bride of Abydos (1818); J. H. 
Payne, Ali Pacha (1822); and Edward Fitzball, Thalaba (1822). 

__ William Hodson, Arsaces (1775) and Zoraida (1780) ; Sir George Collier, Selima and Azor 
(1784); R. P. Jodrell, The Persian Heroine (1786); H. F. Clinton, Solyman (1807); William 
Dimond, The Aethiop (1812) ; and Cornelius Neale, Mustapha (1814). 

__ Samuel J. Pratt, The Fair Circassian (1781); Mrs. Hanna Cowley, A Day in Turkey 
1792); and Prince Hoare, Mahmoud (1796). 

al for an account of these changes, Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 
pp. 22-39, 
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imitate actual Near East scenes and dress. The latter movement, with 
which I am chiefly concerned in this paper, reinforced the realistic interest 
in the Near East which appears in the travel books, poetry, and fiction. 

The earliest Near East plays in this period are ‘heroic.’ In most of them 
the style is rhetorical and didactic, character and setting are convention. 
alized, and realism is conspicuous by its absence. William Hodson’s Arsaces, 
a Tragedy, for example, is the stock story of an ancient Persian love triangle. 
The play, “founded on the Ezio of Metastasio,”’ is in pedestrian blank verse, 
a form which the author defends tediously in the Preface. So little is Hodson 
dependent on Near East sources, in fact, that in his second play of the same 
kind—Zoraida, a Tragedy—he denies all indebtedness: Zoraida has “no 
farther foundation on history, than that Selim I, one of the Ottoman en. 
perors, besieged and subdued Cairo; by that event reducing Egypt under 
his dominion. The rest is invention.’”’ 

In a later heroic tragedy, however, appear significant attempts at real- 
ism. R. P. Jodrell’s The Persian Heroine contains numerous footnotes which 
verify, by reference to travel books and other Near East sources, the cus- 
toms and costumes used in the play. Concerning a head-piece ornament, for 
example, the author notes: 

It is curious that the King of modern Persia should wear a corresponding ornament on his 
head of the same nature [as that worn by Xerxes in the play], which is a peculiar and exclusive 
privilege. The king alone, says Tavernier, in his travels to the kingdom, wears the heron tops 
on his bonnet: And Sir John Chardin mentions a Persian song in honour of Haly, where the 
following verse occurs: ““The crown of Gerashid is cloudy and tarnished before the heron tuft 
of thy turban... .’” This Traveller has described the Persian bonnet, as carrying a point in 
the middle, and inserted a plate of it.* 


And in the preface to his heroic play, The Aethiop (1812), William Dimond 
answers the criticism of gross exaggeration in the following assertion: “The 
adventures which I have ascribed to Haroun Alraschid in the present Drama 
are precisely such, as the Historians and Poets of his own time and country, 
have stamped with unequivocal authority.”*® This, however, is as far as the 
heroic plays about the Near East go in the direction of realism. Most of the 
other plays show no attempts at verification, and are limited to ‘imitations’ 
of foreign drama or to the vaguest use of historical incident.!® 

In the next group of Near East piays—eighteenth-century ‘sensibility 
drama—realism too is the exception rather than the rule. Steeped in sent 
mentality, these plays show little feeling for or knowledge of the Near East 
and its people. In his preface to The Fair Circassian (1781), Samuel Pratt 
states his intention to, 


. as . the similar development towards realism in early nineteenth century plays about the 
ar t: 

“Whereas in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the dramatist and scenic designer 
had given the leash to their fancy, producers, as the knowledge of the Orient became in time 
more accurate and extensive, felt obliged to represent a country even as remote as China with 
some degree of archaeological] truth’: B. Sprague Allen, Tides i English Taste (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937), m, 21. 

And in William Barrymore’s Far East play, El Hyder (1818), appears the introductory 
note: “The picturesque scenery taken from Daniel’s Views in India,” p. 2. 

7 “Advertisement.” 

* Jodrell, p. 76; for similar verifications of realism, see also pp. 90, 92, 94-95, and 109. 

* Dimond, The Aethiop, p. vi. ; 

© Thus Collier’s Selima and Azor is “an imitation of the French Zemire and Azor,” 
Clinton’s Solyman takes its story from an incident in Robertson’s History of Charles V, ant 
Neale’s Mustapha follows the same procedure. 
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convert the sententious display of eastern wisdom, as far as character would a into the 
language of passion, varied by every motive which ‘might most forcibly affect uman mind 
in the most warm and interesting situations." 


Hamet, the hero, is sentimentally noble in the highest degree. He declares 
to Almeida, whom he loves and whom his false brother is trying to seduce, 
Dear, heavenly maid—thou treasure of my soul, 
How poor is language to the feeling heart? 
Oh, let me thus supply the want of words, 
Thus speak the transports of my wond’rous fondness.” 


Finally evil brings its own retribution and virtue is rewarded. In addition 
to this conventional stuff, however, the following stage direction implies the 
use of the new stage techniques for realistic as well as romantic effects: “A 
view of the tombs of the kings of Persia, cut out of the rocks, and a prospect 
of a venerable mosque. The whole awfully magnificent.’ 

By far the most important plays about the Near East are the melo- 
dramas. Despite exaggeration of plot, character, and setting, these plays 
show the direct, realistic interest in the Near East which is characteristic 
of the period. They derive from three general sources: (1) popular English 
poems about the Near East, (2) contemporary Near East events, and (3) 
actual accounts of that region in travel books and histories. 

The significance of the plays based on the popular poems is, of course, 
that the poems themselves were products of a direct interest in the Near 
East. Dramatizing them, therefore, shows the expansion of that interest into 
the theatre. Like the poems, the plays are highly romanticized, and their 
settings maintain a keyed-up gothic atmosphere. The opening scene of 
Edward Fitzball’s Thalaba the Destroyer (1822), for example, displays, 


The Sepulchre of Zeinah, opening to the sky, by moonlight; in the background an Arabian 
Tomb, on which is inscribed the word, “Zeinah.” Okba and the Hag of the Rocks, bending over 
a blue flame in the centre of the stage." 


Throughout the play, which is taken from Southey’s poem, this highly- 
wrought atmosphere predominates. Similarly William Dimond’s The Bride 
yf Abydos (1818) heightens the romantic spirit of Byron’s poem, without, 
however, preserving the individuality of the leading characters. Selim, 
Zulieka, and Giaffier become, in the dramatist’s hands, mere prototypes of 
the conventional romanticized orientals who are most at home in the gothic 
novels. 

In the plays based on contemporary Near East events one would nat- 
urally expect more realism. Although this expectation is not realized in the 
plots and characters of the plays, it does appear in their settings and cos- 
tume. Occasionally the dramatist’s intention was realism, even if his prac- 
tice was not. Mrs. Hannah Cowley’s A Day in Turkey (1792) hinges on 
the then recent Russo-Turkish war, as her prologue announces: 


Not from the present moment springs our play, 

Th’ events which gave it birth are past away— 

Five glowing moons have chas’d night’s shades from earth, 
Since the War fled which gave our Drama birth.™ 


2 Pratt, p. 7. 2 Tbid., p. 8; see also Hoare’s Makmoud, p. 24. % Act ii, sc. i. 
“ Fitzball, Thalaba, p. 3: a similar treatment of a popular Near East poem appears in 

Michael O’Sullivan’s dramatization of Moore’s Lalla Rookh, first presented in London in 1818. 
* Cowley, recto of fourth preliminary leaf. 
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The play, described as ‘a comedy,’ contains typical characters of many na- 
tionalities and reaches a climax in the melodramatic reformation of a Turk- 
ish Lord (Ibrahim) by a Russian peasant girl (Paulina). But whatever may 
be Mrs. Cowley’s actual achievement in this play, her intention was to 
represent Turkish life realistically; for she states in the Advertisement: 


True comedy has always been defined to be a picture of life—a record of passing manners 
—a mirror to reflect to succeeding times the characters and follies of the present.” 


More trivial is Thomas Dibdin’s musical farce, The Mouth of the Nile (1798), 
written to commemorate Nelson’s naval victory, the Battle of the Nile, in 
that year. The play concerns the antics of British sailors in and around 
Cairo, and is noteworthy only for the ingenious way in which it capitalizes 
on English patriotism aroused by Nelson’s success. The Prologue concludes; 
Soft thrilling quavers cannot suit the throat 
Which Nelson tunes to triumph’s loudest note . . . 


Whilst our brave tars struck up their fav’rite lay, 
Of Rule Britannia, on that glorious day.” 


Andrew Franklin’s ‘opera,’ The Egyptian Festival (1800), is another ex- 
ample of British interest in Egypt. In the cast are a typical oriental tyrant, 
Mustapha Muley Bey (who drives the rightful ruler from his throne and is 
later vanquished by his son), an ‘English governor,’ and several minor Eng- 
lish characters. Although the plot is conventionally melodramatic, the cos- 
tumes and scenery are realistic. In his Preface to the printed play, the 
author, 
feels himself . . . indebted to the talents of Mr. Greenwood, whose effective pencil has done 


such complete justice to the picturesque, interesting, and highly characteristic views for which 
the Egyptian Festival is so justly admired by men of taste, liberality, and judgment." 


And a contemporary review of The Egyptian Festival is even more enthusi- 
astic about the realism of the costume and scenery: 


The dresses, in which the ingenious Mr. Johnston has attended witb particular accuracy 
to the costume of the country, are remarkable for splendour; the decorations have been un- 
sparingly bestowed; and the scenery, which is locally correct, is among the most successful 
efforts of Greenwood’s pencil."® 


This practice of modeling costume and scenery on actual Near East sources 
appears again in a pantomime about British army activities in Egypt; for in 
1801 a reviewer of Harlequin Mameluke says: 

Our manager [of the New Royal Circus] is the first to commemorate the glorious victory in 
Egypt, in the new pantomime of Harlequin Mameluke. The interesting situation in which the 
gallant and ever to be lamented Abercrombie [leader of the British forces] received the stand- 
ard of the Invincible Legion, is represented with uncommon correctness and precision, and the 
whole of the scenery and machinery is extremely novel.” 


The use of actual accounts, taken as a rule from travellers or travel 
books, provides the most important evidence in drama of English interest 
in the Near East. This evidence appears not only in the plays themselves 
but also in prologues, introductions, footnotes, and in contemporary reviews. 
The Monthly Mirror, for example, shows clearly that the set-designers for 
Harlequin Mameluke went directly to travel books: 


© Cowley, recto of second preliminary leaf. 

‘7 Thomas Dibdin, The Mouth of the Nile, p. 3. 18 Franklin, pp. x—xi. 

18 The Monthly Mirror, tx (March, 1800), 173. 

20 Tbid., x1 (May, 1801), 338-339; see also a critical note about the new ‘divertisement, 
Aegyptiana: x11 (Dec., 1801), 425. 
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The head of the Sphinx, the fort of Aboukir, and the surrounding country, are delineated 
faithfully, and according to the accounts that Savary, Volney, and Bruce, have given of this 
most memorable spot.! 


Similarly about a forthcoming production at Astley’s Amphitheatre in 1801, 
the same magazine reports: 


The interesting national spectacle, founded on our naval and military operations in 
Egypt . . . is in preparation. We are told young Astley has procured some accurate drawings, 
made on the spot by a friend, representing the costume and manners of the East.” 


In 1802 appeared the highly significant fact of a Near East traveller 
writing a play himself. Eyles Irwin’s The Bedouins, or Arabs of the Desert, is 
based on his own first-hand knowledge of that race.¥ Irwin knew the diffi- 
culty of changing older and less accurate views about the Arabs, and his 
play was written early enough in the period to have to contend with con- 
ventional ideas about the Near East—ideas which died hard. Thus he re- 
marks in his Preface: 


In delineating the manners and dispositions of remote nations, it is difficult for a traveller, 
with every attention to truth, to escape censure. It is in vain that he faithfully reflects the im- 
pression made on his mind at that instant; that, unprejudiced by education, and unawed by 
high authorities, he gives the uncivilized stranger the full credit, which generous sentiments and 
actions deserve. Critical acumen has fixed a standard for itself; and exclaims against the least 
deviation from what—while trusting to as fallible evidence—it has persuaded itself to be the 
real fact. 


The author then makes a plea for a new concept of the Arab character, and 
offers his own travel experiences as evidence: 


Should the sentiments of the Arab characters appear to differ from their conduct to travel- 
lers; should their depredations abroad not accord with their domestic habits, the same con- 
trarieties are to be found among the negroes of Africa, and the savages of America. But a better 
solution of this difficulty can be given by the author himself, whose Travels in Egypt, Syria, 
&c. afford frequent pictures of the humane feelings of the Arabian women, and a solitary in- 
stance of justice and benevolence in a prince of that nation. Let the character of Abdallah 
therefore, in the Bedouins, hold out to public esteem, a faithful, though imperfect resemblance 
of Isman Abu Ally, the great Sheick of the Arabs in Upper Egypt, when the author passed 
through that country.* 


Irwin’s play, a prose comedy with incidental ‘airs,’ centers around the 
Arabian custom of hospitality to strangers—a fact reported by many other 
contemporary travellers.”’ In the story, three English travellers, lost and un- 
protected, meet a tribe of fierce nomadic Arabs in Asia Minor. Arabian hos- 
pitality saves the Englishmen’s lives, and, in a whirlwind melodramatic 
finish, the Arab Chief’s daughter, Zeleika, turns out to be not only an 
adopted English girl, but the lost daughter of one of the travellers! Thus 


*t Tbid., x1 (June, 1801), 413. 2 The Monthly Mirror, x1 (May, 1801), 339. 

* Irwin is the author of one of the early popular travel books of the period: A Series of 
Adventures in the Course of a Voyage up the Red-Sea, on the Coasts of Arabia and Egypt; and of 
: Roule through the Deserts of Thebais, hitherto Unknown to the European Traveller (London, 

780). 

* Cf. James Bruce’s denunciation of Oxford professors for refusing to believe an earlier 
traveller’s assertion that the nomadic Arabs were eaters of lions. “It is an historical fact; and I 
will not suffer the public to be misled by a misrepresentation of it; on the contrary, I do aver, 
in the face of these fantastic prejudices, that I have ate the flesh of lions . . . in the tents of 
Welled Sidi Boogannim. . . . ” Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (Edinburgh, 1790), 1, 
XXV-Xxvi. % Irwin, The Bedouins, pp. v—vi. *% Irwin, The Bedouins, p. vi. 

27 See, for example, Lord Valentia, Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia, and Egypt (London, 1809), m, 355-356; Edward D. Clarke, Travels in Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa (London, 1816-1820), rv, 248; and J. L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Nubia (London, 1819), p. 30. 
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she may marry her father’s young travelling companion, with whom, of 
course, she has fallen in love. In a song to her lover, Zeleika reémphasizes the 
theme of Arabian hospitality: 


Tho’ born in strife, and bred to arms, 
The Arab holds the world his prey: 
While rapine’s voice, and glory, charms 
His sword to urge the bloody fray: 


Yet, once subdued, and thro’ the wild 
In triumph led the caravan; 
Soft pity claims him for her child, 
The stranger’s host, and friend to man! 


The theme of Irwin’s play so caught the attention of English audiences 
that it was dramatized again by Ralph Hamilton in Elphi Bey, or the Arab’s 
Faith (1817). For this play the author went directly to one of the popular 
travel books of the period—Lord Valentia’s Voyages and Travels in India, 
Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt (1809). In addition to using a 
traveller’s account upon which to base his play, Hamilton employed Henry 
Salt, Lord Valentia’s travelling companion and himself the author of a travel 
book,”* as collaborator and critic! The Dedication to William Gifford em- 
phasizes this relationship: 

. .. you are aware the story was originally put into my hands by Mr. Salt, than whom no man 
can be supposed better acquainted with the manners, customs, and character of the people, in 
those countries he has so ably described; and to sketches from whose valuable portfolio, I am 
principally indebted for that appropriate scenery, so accurately prepared by Mr. Green- 


wood. . . . It remains only to add, that, as a joint composition, in Mr. Salt’s name and in my 
own, I presented this Drama to the Theatre, and that as such I now publish it.” 


The entire excerpt from Valentia’s travel book accompanies the play 
in its printed form. Elphi Bey is the enemy and rival of Osman Bey, then 
master of Egypt. Being hard pressed by his foe, Elphi arrives at the tent of 
the Arab Naar Chedid, who is a close friend and ally of Osman. Chedid is 
away on a campaign with Osman, and Elphi claims the protection of Che- 
did’s wife. She hides him and deliberately misleads his pursuers. Later, after 
Elphi has escaped, Osman Bey accuses Chedid of having aided their mutual 
enemy. Chedid admits that his wife has saved Elphi’s life; then he adds: 

Elphi demanded protection from her, and she only did her duty. Had she done otherwise, 
I would have cut her head off with this sabre, though you know Elphi was never a friend of 
mune. 


A later Near East play, J. H. Payne’s Ali Pasha (1822), is based not 
on a single travel book, but on a group of them. In the light of Ali Pasha’s 
startling and bloody career, then fresh in English minds, this play is actually 
less melodramatic than it appears today. English readers were familiar with 
the Albanian tyrant through accounts of him by contemporary travellers— 
especially Byron, J. C. Hobhouse, Henry Holland, and T. S. Hughes.*' Ali 
Pasha, the dramatist says, “‘was introduced to the notice of western Europe 
by the determined stand he made against the Porte, and also by the great 
notice taken of him by European travellers, particularly Lord Byron.’ In 

28 4 Voyage to Abyssinia . . . (London, 1814). #® Hamilton, pp. iii-iv. 

%® Hamilton, p. viii. 

31 See, for example, Byron, Childe Harold, Canto 11, Stanzas Ixii-Ixvii; J. C. Hobhouse, 4 
Journey through Albania and other Provinces of Turkey (London, 1813), 1, 110-112; Henry Hol- 
land, Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, etc. (London, 1816), p. 125; and 
T.S. Hughes, Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania (London, 1820), 1, 444-447 and m1, 160-170. 

32 Payne, p. v. 
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addition to the use of realistic incident, Payne and his designers worked out 
the costumes in realistic detail. Note Ali Pasha’s, for example: 
Crimson large gown, with full sleeves; blue long tunic, trimmed with fur, and gold em- 


broidery; scarlet leather belt, embroidered with gold; green velvet cap, and green boots; white 
trousers.* 


This use of realistic settings and costume is further emphasized in con- 
temporary reviews of other plays. Concerning The Deserts of Arabia (1806), 
a “grand operatic entertainment,” The Monthly Mirror remarks: 

The machinist, the painter, and the decorateur, have bestowed all their care upon it. . . . 
The representation of a Caravan, as crossing the desert, with which the entertainment con- 
cludes, forms a most brilliant and interesting coup d’oeil, and the illuminated tomb presents a 
very beautiful scene, upon a principle rather new to the stage. . . . The dresses are of the most 
tasteful and superb description, and the processions, &c. are admirably conducted.™ 


And in 1809, according to the same magazine, The Arab, or Freebooters of 
the Desart, 
continues both with foot and horse, to levy large contributions on the public purse. . . . The 


last scene of the Arab, the dying horses, &c. still continues its attractions as the ne plus ultra 
of scenic representation and effect.* 


On a stage devoted to gothic romance and melodrama, the Near East 
plays were thoroughly at home: their low quality represents a dramatic pe- 
riod at its ebb. But Regency melodrama was also “the expression of vital 
forces yet working in the theatre.”’ Likewise, the search in drama for realistic 
pictures of the Near East was the expression of the vital forces which for a 
generation had been turning English minds to that strange and glamorous 
region. First expressed in travel books, this realistic interest in the Near 


East then invaded poetry, where Byron’s advice to Tom Moore (to “stick 
to the East”) is symptomatic. At the same time its influence appeared in 
fiction and produced the racy picaresque novels by Thomas Hope and James 
Morier. Finally, Regency dramatists, who could do little more than pursue 
fashions, responded to the vogue for the Near East; and, despite the sen- 
sationalism of their plots, gave to that vogue a local habitation and a name. 


WALLACE CABLE BROWN 
University of Kansas City 
® Tbid., p. vii. 
* The Monthly Mirror, xxm (Nov., 1806), 347. 
% Tbid., N.S., v1 (July, 1809), 53, and (Aug., 1809), 127. 





NEW SOURCES OF CHARLES SEALSFIELD 


IT WAS CHARLES SEALSFIELD’S conviction that the novel had not 
achieved sufficient recognition in German literature, but had always been 
treated like a neglected step-child. He greatly admired the English novelist, 
Sir Walter Scott, who first raised the historical novel to a height which im- 
mediately attracted a great multitude of eager readers in the English speak- 
ing countries. Acknowledging Scott’s immortal merit, Sealsfield said; 
“.. greater is the revolution, which this gigantic mind of thinking and 
judging ability, gave to his nation—even to the world, by bringing, as it 
were, the history of the past of the most important empire on earth . . . into 
- the sphere of the kitchen, of the fireplace; by displacing thousands and 
thousands of frivolous, ridiculous, fantastic, and stupid books which had 
crowded the dressers of our ladies and turned their heads.” Following the 
example set by Scott, Sealsfield attempted to mold the more important 
phases of contemporary history into living, plastic pictures. 

In the preface to Der Legitime und die Republikaner Sealsfield expressed 
his belief ‘that this (romantic) manner of presenting material could be ap- 
plied to the historical novel, if the sources would be conscientiously cited 
and the reader thus be enabled to judge for himself in how far the author 
has been faithful to the original of his hero.”* He maintained that the his- 
torical novel was a far more influential means of educating and enlightening 
social classes than had been realized before. The effects which a good his- 
torical book of this kind, based on sources, written truthfully and without 
exaggeration, would have on a healthy and intellectually alert nation, could 
not be overestimated. It was always Sealsfield’s desire to contribute his 
share in giving the historical novel that loftier emphasis through which it 
might have great influence on the general education of his time.* Although 
he used much historical and factual material in his novels, Sealsfield did not 
claim absolute historical authenticity for his books since he practiced the 
right of a creative artist to surround facts with a romantic veil. This point of 
view he clearly states in the introduction to his Cabin Book, in which he also 
warns against too close scrutiny of historical works to distinguish fact from 
fiction in them because such examination interferes with the effect of a lit- 
erary work. Without questioning the soundness of such remarks, a search 
for sources in the case of Sealsfield is justified by the fact that the mystery 
of his life has unfortunately cast reflections on the authenticity of his works. 
Any verification of the background in his writings, therefore, is a contri- 
bution to the larger question of Sealsfield’s problematic character. 

One of the hitherto unpublished sources of Sealsfield which I recently 
discovered is found in the travels of the French writer, C. C. Robin, 
Voyages dans lintérieur de la Louisiane, etc., Paris, 1807, vol. 11. 

In Pflanzerleben I, p. 318, Sealsfield described the creation and ultimate 
failure of the colonization plan of the Marquis de Maison Rouge, who had 
received a large land grant on the Ouachita River near the present city of 
Monroe, Louisiana. “Es war ein glinzendes Besitzthum von vollen zwei 
Millionen Ackern, ein kleines Kénigreich von Naturwiesen und Waldun- 


1 Sealsfield, Morton, vol. vm, p. v1, translated from the German. All Sealsfield references 
are taken from the third edition, Gesammelte Werke von Charles Sealsfield, Stuttgart, 1845 
1847. 2 Sealsfield, Der Legitime, vol. 1, p. 6, translated. 

* Sealsfield, Morton, vol. vu, p. Xvi. 
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* 

gen, den schénsten Theil Ober-Louisiana’s umfassend.” The Marquis had 
attracted many settlers, craftsmen, and tradesmen by promising land and 
ensions to each of them; most of these settlers were adventurers and sol- 
diers of fortune, Frenchmen, Acadians, and Creoles who had heard the news 
of the establishment of a brilliant court that was to bring a new era over 
Louisiana. Sealsfield painted a colorful picture of the occupation of the 
estate by the Marquis, whose arrival at the settlement was an excellent op- 
portunity for a typical, gay Creole ball and frontier frolic. In the morning of 
the great day the Marquis rode in his court carriage to the little church 
which had been erected not far from his “Chateau.” His carriage had been 
brought from Paris especially for the occasion, and he had planned to ride 
from New Orleans to his estate as the sovereign of the territory. The gov- 
ernor of Louisiana had made him change his mind, however, when he told 
him that the Mississippi, the Red River, as well as the Ouachita were no 
carriage roads, whereupon the Marquis decided, rather reluctantly, that the 
carriage should be disassembled and carried up river by boat. At its desti- 
nation it had to be assembled, and then the short ride from the “Chateau” 
to the church could take place. Although the short road had been levelled 
as much as possibie the ride was so rough, often interrupted by stops when 
the carriage had to be pushed over tree stumps, that the Marquis never used 
it again, but had it taken apart, packed, and shipped back to Paris. The 
whole dream of the Maison Rouge colony proved as impractical as the court 
carriage on the frontier road of Louisiana, and it lasted only three years, 
after which the Marquis disappeared and with him all the lesser soldiers of 
fortune. 

In Robin’s Voyages, vol. 11, pp. 339-340, appears the following passage 
which I quote to show how closely Sealsfield followed this authoritative 
writer: 

Un émigré francais appelé le marquis de Maison-Rouge qu’on m’a dit avoir été trésorier 
de France 4 Perpignan, avait obtenu du gouvernement espagnol une concession de terres au 
Ouachita de prés de deux millions d’arpens; il fut prendre possession de ses vastes états, en 
carrosse: mais le carrosse vint démonté, par le méme bateau qui amena sa seigneurie; et, quand 
elle fut arrivée sur ses terres, il se trouva pas de chemin pour faire passer le carrosse, pas méme, 
de vassaux pour admirer la magnificence de Monseigneur. Le carrosse s’en est retourné comme 
il était venu, sans avoir jamais roulé sur cette terre virginale. 

Ce marquis de Maison-Rouge avait promis de peupler avec célérité ce grand domaine, et 
ilen valait en vérité la peine; car, sur une longueur de plus de trente lieues, il contenait de belles 
prairies bordées par la riviére, entrecoupées par des ruisseaux et des bayoux, et avoisinées par- 
tout de superbes bois. Le gouvernement accordait encore pendant trois ans une somme hon- 


néte pour chaque famille qui viendrait s’établir. M. de Maison-Rouge, un homme qui aime les 
arts, fit venir des horlogers, des bijoutiers, et autres pareilles espéces de Messieurs. 


Although Sealsfield changed and embroidered the story of the carriage 
somewhat, making it something more than a mere narration of facts, it is 
quite obvious that he used Robin’s work. It is highly probable that Seals- 
field did not read Robin’s original French edition, but the German transla- 
tion, Reisen in das Innere von Louisiana, Wien, 1810, which has an even 
more striking resemblance to Sealsfield’s novel. 

In connection with the story of the settlement of the Marquis de Maison 
Rouge, Sealsfield related the tale of another soldier of fortune who arrived 
at approximately the same time and who also intended to establish a colony 
in northern Louisiana. He gives very little space to the enterprise of the 
Baron de Bastrop, whose name he spelled “Bostrop” and in a later novel 
even ““Bostropp,” but one cannot help marking the striking similarity be- 
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tween his and Robin’s version of the incident of the Acadian, Jean. On page 
14, volume x11 of Nathan appear the following paragraphs: 


War da ein Acadier an seiner Grenze, hiess Jean. Wohl, der Acadier hatte mit saurem 
Schweisse sich eine Pflanzung angelegt, und mit seinem Weibe und zehn Kindern bewirth- 
schaftet, und gut bewirthschaftet. Kam eines Tages dieser v te Baron, sieht die Pflan- 
zung, und sofort setzt er seine Maschinen in Neworleans in Bewegung, und der arme Jean muss 
weg, muss abermals in die Wildniss, seine Pflanzung dem Baron abtreten—der, weiss der Him- 
mel was fiir eine geniale Baronsidee mit dieser Pflanzung ausfiihren will. . . . 

P Jetzt liegen Gebaude in Schutt und Triimmern, und Opossums und Biren hausen 
rauf. 


For the reader’s convenience I quote Robin, vol. m1, p. 343, the French 
edition: 

J’ai vu un bon et laborieux Canadien, nommé Jean-Pierre, pére d’une nombreuse famille 
qui avait défriché et planté une jolie habitation attenant le chef-lieu, et limitrophe au baron; 
il fut obligé de l’échanter pour une autre A vingt lieues de 14 par eau. Ce Canadian versait des 
larmes de regrets en parlant; et cette habitation, envahie par |’insatiable barno, était tombée 
en friche, et les batimens en ruine. 


In Der Legitime und die Republikaner the background is furnished by the 
historical events of the battle of New Orleans. The identity of the “‘Legi- 
time,” Tokeah, cannot be completely established because Sealsfield seems 
to have combined the characteristics of several Indian chiefs. Among these 
were Tecumseh,‘ the famous Shawnee, who repeatedly attempted to unite 
the Indian tribes for a desperate fight against the whites, the Creek chiefs 
Menawa and Alexander McGillivray, who distinguished himself as a leader 
in politics as well as a successful Indian chief. There also seems to be resem- 
blance between Sealsfield’s “halfblood,’”’ Joseph, and the Creek chief Mc- 
Intosh who was killed by his own people for having committed acts of 
treason.® 

The romantic young chief, ElSol, who became the faithful support and 
hope of the aging Tokeah appeared as a mighty Comanche. His brave deed 
of freeing the captured daughter of Tokeah, who was to die at the stake by 
the hands of the avenging Pawnees, was taken by Sealsfield from the writ- 
ings of Jedidiah Morse, whom he acknowledged as a source in the letter that 
appears at the beginning of the book, bearing the date, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana, September 30, 1831. I quote the “‘Anecdote of a Pawnee Brave’’ as re- 
lated by Jedidiah Morse in A Report to the Secretary of War of the United 
States on Indian A ffairs, Comprising a Narrative of a Tour Performed in the 
Summer of 1820, etc., New Haven, 1822, pp. 247-248: 


... the following anecdote of a Pawnee Brave, son of Old Knife, one of the delegation who 
visited Washington, the last winter (1821), highly creditable to his courage, his generosity, and 
his humanity. . . . An unfortunate female, taken in war, of the Paduca nation, was destined to 
this horrid death. The fatal hour had arrived; the trembling victim, far from her home and her 
friends, was fastened to the stake; the whole tribe was assembled on the surrounding plain, to 
witness the awful scene. Just when the funeral pile was to be kindled, and the whole multitude 
of spectators were on the tiptoe of expectation, this young warrior, having, unnoticed, prepared 
two fleet horses, with the necessary provisions, sprang from his seat, rushed through the crowd, 
liberated the victim, seized her in his arms, placed her on one of the horses, mounted the other 
himself, and made the utmost speed toward the nation and friends of the captive. The multi- 
tude, dumb, and nerveless with amazement at the daring deed, made no effort to rescue their 


* Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America (edited by 
R. W. Hodge, Edinburgh, 1933), vol. 1, pp. 86-97. 

5 William Bacon Stevens, A History of Georgia, etc., Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 430-437. 

* McKenney, o#. cit., vol. 1, pp. 261-266. 
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victim from the deliverer. They viewed it as the immediate act of the Great Spirit, submitted 
to it without a murmur, and quietly retired to their village. 


Sealsfield told this story with very little change. I quote Sealsfield, The 
Indian Chief; or Tokeah and the White Rose, London, 1829, vol. 1, pp. 194- 
195: 

The torches were already lighted, her dress torn from her body, and the hands uplifted, 
that were to place her on the funeral pile, when a young chief broke through the howling multi- 
tude, snatched the victim from the executioners, and lifting her on his arm, bore her towards 
a thicket, where a couple of horses stood in readiness. He threw her on one of them, and made 
his way towards the Sabine. None dared to pursue the chief, whose deed was looked upon as an 
act of inspiration; and the chief, who had recently returned from the great Cumanchees, was 
hailed as a superior being. 


Thomas L. McKenney also related this incident in The Indian Tribes of 
North America and identified the Pawnee Brave as Petalesharro, the son of 
Old Knife. 

Charles Sealsfield’s knowledge of, and his thorough familiarity with, 
Louisiana characteristics and idiosyncrasies proves his keen observation in 
his travels, but when his knowledge of a specific subject was too limited to 
give his books authenticity, he consulted the most reliable sources available 
to him, and used them for his own purposes. 

Sealsfield’s wide knowledge of Red River valley lore had given him no 
opportunity to study the life and mores of Indians at first hand, for slowly 
and relentlessly the civilization of the white man was pushing the red man 
westward. Only a few remnants of the once powerful tribes who inhabited 
Louisiana in the eighteenth century remained, and these were scattered and 
insignificant and practiced very few of the customs of their fathers. There- 
fore, with the prerogative of a romantic novelist, he transplanted the cul- 
ture of the Chippeway Indians of the Great Lakes to the bayous of Louisi- 
ana. This seems a minor flaw compared to the errors of the extreme roman- 
ticists, not the least of whom were le Vicomte de Chateaubriand who 
idolized the Indians, and L’Abbé Prévost whose heroine died of exhaustion 
on a treeless desert which he imagined in the bayou country not far from 
New Orleans.’ 

Sealsfield’s description of the building of a birch canoe on the banks of 
the Sabine River was taken from Thomas L. McKenney, Sketches of a Tour 
To The Lakes, of the Characters and Customs of the Chippeway Indians, and 
of Incidents Connected with the Treaty of Fond Du Lac, Baltimore, 1827. One 
of the letters of McKenney, who was Superintendent onIndian Trade, to his 
superior, Secretary of War, James Barbour, contains the description of the 
construction of a bark canoe. This letter appears on page 319 and bears the 
id American Fur Company’s Establishment, Fond du Lac, August 4, 

26: 

I have attended the progress of the work in building this canoe. It is curious enough’ 
Stakes are driven in the ground at certain distances, along each side of where the canoe is to be 
built, and for the entire length of it. Pieces of bark are sewn together with wattap, and placed 
between, from one end to the other, and made fast to them. When the bark is thus in, it hangs 
loose, and in folds, and looks, without its regularity, like the covers of a book with its back 
downwards, its edges up, and the leaves out. Next, the cross pieces are put in, pressing out the 
nm, and giving to the u per edges the form which the canoe is to bear—then the ribs are 


pressed in, the thin sheathing, in strips, being laid between them and the bark, and these (the 
ribs) press out the bark, and give form and figure to the bottom and sides of the canoe. Weights 


_ 7 Abbé Prévost, Histoire du Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut, p. 225, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1929. 
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(large stones) are put on the bottom of these ribs, which had been previously soaked, and kept 
there til] they dry. 


Comparison with Sealsfield, Der Legitime, vol. 1, pp. 117-118, will show 
that he translated almost literally. 


Es war der Bau eines Palmenrinde-Canoes. Die erste Abtheilung hatte kurze Pfihle ab- 
zuschneiden und in der Entfernung von einem und einem halben Fusse in die Erde zu treiben, 
so dass ihre Anzahl beilaiufig vierzig wurde. Die zweite nahte Stiicke der Palmenrinde mit 
Wattap zusammen, hing sie dann auf die Pfahle, und befestigte so, dass die Rinde lose hing 
und den beiden aufrecht gehaltenen Deckeln eines Buches aihnelte, dessen Riicken abwirts 
gekehrt ist. Die dritte Abtheilung hatte Querhélzer zu setzen, um so den Rand auszupressen 
und dem obern Rahmen die Form zu geben, welche das Canoe erhalten sollte. Die-selbe Ab- 
theilung setzte dann die Rippen und legte die Bekleidung in breiten Streifen zwischen diese 
und die Rinde, wihrend eine Anzahl von Madchen die Rippen und Rinde herauspressten, 
und so dem Boote Tiefe und den Seitenwinden Gestaltung gaben. Nachdem das Werk so weit 
vorgeriickt war, legten sie Gewichte und Steine auf den Boden der Rippen, die friiher in 
Wasser erweicht worden waren, und dann liessen sie das Ganze trocknen. 


Another passage from McKenney which Sealsfield followed, appeared on 
pp. 316-317, and is given here. 


I have been attracted to-day more than usual by the movement of the canoes, which have 
been unusually numerous in all directions. The Indian women, and even the little girls, paddle 
these canoes with great skill. Their dexterity and slight in this business would equally delight 
and surprise you; and you would admire the grace with which they handle the paddle. They sit 
in the bottom of the canoe. The woman in the stern strikes her paddle into the water, reacian 
well forward, both with her arms and body, and bringing up the handle to a line with her 
shoulders, turns its edge quick to the current, and inclines its blade, in and out, slow or quick, 
as the direction of the canoe may require; when, if a wrong direction is given to it, the back- 
ward inclination of the paddle is resorted to, and the true course is instantly regained. I know 
nothing with which to compare the slight with which all this is done, except it be the foot ofa 
water-fowl. You have doubtless seen the duck, for example, swim? If you have’ you have seen 
its foot thrown forward with a quick motion, and then forced backward, and when on a line 
with the angle of its action, close up and follow in the line of the body; then forward again, and 
then backward. Just so, and with scarcely less slight, is the paddle handled by these dexterous 
squaws. Nor does the duck move upon the surface of the water with greater buoyancy, or still- 
ness, than do these birchen canoes. 


Now I quote Sealsfield, vol. 1, pp. 123-124: 


Nichts konnte der Geschicklichkeit und Grazie gleichkommen, mit der die Madchen ihre 
Ruder handhabten. Sie sassen im Hintertheile des Kahnes, und, das Ruder ins Wasser senkend 
und ihre Kérper vorwirts biegend, brachten sie es schnell in eine parallele Linie mit ihrer 
Schulter, wandten die Scheide der Strémung zu, und gewannen so die nétige Richtung. Die 
Art des Ruderns der Eingeborenen in diesen Gegenden unterscheidet sich von dem gemessenen 
Ruderschlage der Amerikaner und ist der Bewegung der Wasservégel nicht unahnlich. So 
wie die Ente ihren Fuss mit einem kurzen Stoss vorwirts wirft und dann zuriickzwingt, mit 
eben so vieler natiirlichen Behendigkeit behandelten die Madchen ihre Ruder. 


In most of his descriptions of Indian ceremonies and customs, such as 
dances, burials, dress, and manners, Sealsfield used McKenney extensively 
as his source. The instances in Der Legitime are so numerous that it is impos- 
sible to quote them all. 

Although Sealsfield “borrowed” freely of the material he needed from 
his contemporaries, he did usually give credit to his sources, rather hap- 
hazardly, I must admit. As his spelling was somewhat original, it is some- 
times difficult to trace the names of his sources, but he did mention Morse 
and McKenney as well as some of the heretofore published sources, and for 
that reason he cannot be wholeheartedly condemned for plagiarism. 


ApDoLr E, SCHROEDER 
University of Missouri 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE DOGE OF VENICE 


FROM HIS READING of Holinshed, Shakespeare could hardly fail to 
have a general concept of the feudal position of a duke; and, in the history 
plays, he rightly pictures dukes as the immediate subordinates of royalty, 
but sometimes involved in rebellion—powerful but by no means inde- 
pendent—and the duchies in England were not sovereign states. Such is 
the status of the royal dukes in Richard II; the King acts as judge in the 
quarrel between Hereford and Norfolk, and they accept his arbitration and 
vacillating sway; but, eventually, Hereford rebels and supplants him on the 
throne. In Henry IV, Part II, Henry V and Richard ITT, likewise, the dukes 
are close relatives of the King and in no sense independent of his power; 
but the mere fact that rebellion was possible implies that they dominated 
their feudal vassals. In Henry VIII, Cardinal Wolsey crushes Bucking- 
) ham; and the other dukes fear his displeasure. All this is dukedom feudally 
conceived, a high, but not the highest, place in the system of overlord and 
vassal, 

Shakespeare also realized that on the Continent, especially in Germany 
and Italy under the loose-jointed Holy Roman Empire, many dukes were in 
effect independent absolute monarchs. Not only in romantic fantasies such 
as Midsummer Night’s Dream, placed in a fabulous “Athens,” As You Like 
[tin France, and The Tempest, with an Italian background, but also in real- 
| istic pieces such as Twelfth Night and Measure for Measure, the dukes ap- 
pear to wield full independent powers. In Twelfth Night, Orsino apparently 
courts and marries and wages war quite on his own account; and, in Measure 
for Measure, the Duke of Vienna, without consulting any overlord, invests 
his viceroy with plenary powers to reform the city. Shakespeare, therefore, 
thought of the great nobles of England as subject (as indeed they were) to 
Tudor royalty; but he also knew that on the Continent dukes were often in 
effect independent; and he thought of both as powerful, if not absolute, 

tulers of their subjects and vassals. 

In Venice, which had long claimed, as a fief of Constantinople, to be ex- 
| empt from the powers of the Pope and the Holy Roman Empire, the Doge 
had no overlord who could subject him to any real authority, for the Greek 
| Emperors were too weak and too far away. Thus he was not at all like an 
English duke. On the other hand, he was far from being the absolute ruler of 
Venice, the true governors of which were a hereditary oligarchy, who held 
the offices and elected one of their number Doge. The present study pro- 
poses to review the government and the judicial system of Venice and then 
to ascertain how far Shakespeare seems to reflect this system in The Mer- 
chant of Venice and in Othello. 

About the middle of the eleventh century, the Consiglieri Ducali and the 
Venetian Senate (called the Pregadi) came into being.’ A recent defeat at the 
hands of the Eastern Empire had made the merchant-nobles determined to 
control the government; and so, by degrees, they reduced the power of the 
commons and of the Doge. During the Renalssance, in most Italian city- 
states, the people put an absolute ruler in power and so ruined the local no- 
bles; but, in Venice, the nobility, mercantile rather than feudal, dominated 
the wealth of the community, seized the government, and maintained an 
unbroken oligarchy down to the conquest by Napoleon. In Shakespeare’s 


'T. Okey, Venice, London, 1925, 40-41. 
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time, Venice, then in its commercial and political decline, had long since 
completed this process. The right to vote was limited to the Consiglio Mag. 
giore, or Great Council, numbering about two thousand persons in 1600, 
with a membership strictly defined on the basis of carefully kept hereditary 
records. This Great Council had more and more delegated its powers, 
partly to a Senate of 120 or more? members over which presided the Doge, 
and partly to a Privy Council (Consiglio Minore) of six. The Serenissimg 
Signoria (the “Signorie’’ mentioned by Othello, 1, ii, 21), which had taken 
over more and more of the ducal authority, comprised these six and at times 
also the chief justices of the highest law courts. Treason and the protection 
of the state were in the hands of the famous Consiglio de Diece, known as the 
Ten, whose procedure was governed by complex rules and many ballottings, 
In 1539, I] Supremo Terribile Tribunale took over especially the punishment 
of treason. It was a committee of three, one seated in the centre dressed in 
red appointed by the Doge’s Consiglio Minore, and two in black appointed 
by the Ten. In this complex system, several other boards had overlapping 
functions; but, in Shakespeare’s time, this committee and the Ten were 
the real rulers of Venice, spying on one another and acting with great cere- 
monial and secrecy; for the experience of other Italian city-states made 
them fear Spanish influence abroad and bribery and treason at home. The 
Doge was merely a member of certain high governing bodies, who could 
easily out-vote him, and a symbol to the world of the greatness of the city! 
A letter of Maximillian Mission, dated February 14, 1688,‘ gives a vivid 
picture of his position in the Venetian state: 


Your Information concerning the Duke or Doge of Venice is wrong in all its parts; for, I 
can assure you, he bears only the figure of a Prince, and the shadow of Greatness without any 
real substance; ... ’Tis true, he has some outward marks of Grandeur annex’d to his lofty 
Title, but these are bestow’d on him no otherwise than he is a Representative of the Republick, 
as Ambassadors of their Masters. That this is true beyond all contradiction, pray consider, that 
his Councellors have a constant watchful Eye over all his Actions, and have an Authority to 
visit his Closet every hour. It is not in his power to pardon any Criminal; he can’t so muchas 
pass over to the Continent without special permission from the State; and he no sooner setsfoot 
ashore on that side, but his Duca) Authority and Dignity ceases, and he is considered no more 
than a bare Nobleman of Venice; immediately all his Kindred, that were before in any Offices, 
are turn’d out, and when he dies, there is no such thing as the least publick Mourning upo 
that occasion. He is, beside this, as much subject to the Law as the meanest person, and the 
Inquisition of the State seems chiefly level’d at his Power, which is so streightened, that except 
two or three inconsiderable Privileges, he possesses nothing before other Noblemen, which are, 
that he has a double Voice in the Grand Council [which included all the voters in the city- 
state], and the disposal of divers little Offices belonging to the Palace, and the nomination of 
the Primicerio and Canons of St. Mark. The Honours, as I told you before, being usually paid 
to him being nothing else than the marks of Soveraignty of the Commonwealth in their Rep 
resentative; ’tis in this sense he bears the title of Duke and of His Serenity, (a Title esteem’d 
here beyond that of Highness) and when he appears abroad upon any solemn occasion, has 
Torch carried before him, a folding Chair, (having two Arms and no Back) with its Cuchion, 
eight Silver Trumpets, and as many Standards with the Arms of Venice, and perhaps some 
Hautboys: Of these Standards two are white, two red, two Violet, and two blue, which, they 
say, signifie Peace, War, Truce, and League: They shew’d us that the two red ones were carried 
first, the State being engag’d then in a War against the Turks, whereas in time of Peace the 
white ones precede the rest. He has also a kind of Umbrello carried after him. . . . ; 

The Letters of foreign Princes are also deliver’d to the Doge, but he is so far from having 
any power of opening ’em, that he must deliver ’em to the Council: The same thing is observ 
in respect of Ambassadours; for after matters have been deliberated and concluded in the 


_ _* P. Molmenti, Venice, tr. H. D. Brown, Chicago, 1906, Pt. IT, vol. 1, 20. See also G. Mart 
nini, La Constituzione de Venezia, Venezia [copr. 1931). 
* E. Hutton, Venice and Venetia, London, 1929, 20-21. 
* John Harris, ed., Navigantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca, London, 1705, 1, 657-0. 
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Council, the Answer is put so exactly into the Duke’s Mouth, that should he commit the least 
mistake, he is corrected upon the spot. Thus in all Acts or Declarations of State he is no more 
than the Herauld, who has the honour of publishing what is enacted by the Senate. 


Even in the Middle Ages, Venice had developed a complex judicial sys- 
tem of inferior courts surmounted by three appellate judiciaries of forty 
members each. Civil cases on appeal came before the Quarantia Civile 
Vecchia or the Quarantia Civile Nuova; and criminal, before the Quarantia 
Criminale. In the sixteenth century, the Doge might “adjoin himself to the 
magistrate” of a court and preside with him, but he had no judicial author- 
ity alone.* The strictest safeguards surrounded the administration of jus- 
tice: the nobles were allowed no special privileges before the law;’ and in 
civil suits the judges were forbidden even to receive visits from the litigants 
or recommendations from their friends*—yet the Doge, who acts as judge, 
had clearly talked to Shylock before the trial. The defendant and the plain- 
tiff appeared at separate sittings of the court;® and an hourglass on a table 
| measured the pleadings so that the advocates on each side might have equal 
time to state their cases. In criminal prosecutions, the accused (such as Shy- 
lock technically was during the latter part of the Trial Scene) could have 
two consuls to defend him;'* and a complex system of appeals would bring 
the case finally before the appropriate Quarantia, which ordinarily ac- 
cepted only cases of great importance. 

The Trial Scene in The Merchant of Venice presents the Doge—or 
“Duke,” as Shakespeare always calls him—as presiding over a court, partly 
civil and partly criminal, and attended, though not even advised, by several 
“Magnificoes.” The term magnifico seems to have belonged, not to any par- 
ticular office, but to Venetian grandees in general; and, as the tenure of 
most high offices was only for a year, the occupants often changed and titles 
were loosely applied. In Florence, Lorenzo Il Magnifico held the title irre- 
spective of any office. The merchant-prince Antonio should probably have 
been a magnifico, but he is never called so. Since the term was general, and 
since Shakespeare’s “‘Magnificoes” never vouchsafe a word, they are no help 
in deciding just what Venetian court or other body is conducting the trial. 
Certainly, it manages its affairs with neither the secrecy nor the ceremony of 
the Ten. The Doge is quite as autocratic as was Richard II in judging be- 
tween Hereford and Norfolk, and his attitude is not much more judicial. On 
opening the court, he announces a preference for Antonio, and describes Shy- 
lock as “‘A stonie aduersary, an inhumane wretch”; in fact, he makes no 
more pretense of impartially hearing the case than does Dogberry in Much 
Ado." When his pleas to Shylock for mercy fail, he declares that he has 
power to “‘dismisse this court” unless Bellario come from Padua to advise 
him; and so, as Bellario’s substitute, Portia gains a hearing. So far the Doge 
has been openly ex parte; but he is not entirely above the law, and so Por- 
tia’s quibbling is used to save Antonio, though, in English law, of course, 
the bond could have been nullified as contrary to the public interest. At the 
end, however, without consulting anyone, he pardons Shylock his life—a 
power that the real Doge certainly did not have—and suggests that the 
state’s claim to half his wealth might be remitted to a fine. Shortly after, he 


°K. Elze, Sh. Jhb., XV, 179; Okey, op. cit., 123; Molmenti, of. cit., II, 1, 19, 29. 

* Contareno, Commonwealth of Venice (1599) quoted in Othello, ed. Furness var., 31. 
* Molmenti, of. cit., II, m, 229. 8 Tbid., Il, u, 32. 

* Tbid., II, 1, 29. © Tbid., II, 1, 29. 

4 See the present writer, ‘““Dogberry’s Due Process of Law,” J.E.G.P., Lit, 563 et seq. 
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attaches provisos to this clemency, again on his own authority, and then 
dismisses court. Throughout the scene, he is never called “Doge,” or ad. 
dressed with his proper title of “Serenity,” but rather as “your Grace” as if 
he were an English duke. 

Much legal effort has been spent in arguing the pros and cons of Shy- 
lock’s case—most of it on the doubtful basis of modern English law. Cer- 
tainly, Shakespeare’s procedure would have been impossible in contempo- 
rary Venice, where the Doge had long since lost all separate judicial fune- 
tions. The playwright evidently conceives of a civil case as coming before 
the Duke, much as Borachio’s in Much Ado came before the Prince; and it is 
settled in almost as offhand a manner. Even today, the English monarch 
still has in theory such princely powers, as implied in the expression “the 
Court of the King’s Bench.” In Venice, however, civil matters should have 
come through the lower courts before the proper Quarantia; the Doge might 
have attended as a colleague of the presiding judge; but he certainly would 
not have made decisions, as he does in Shakespeare; and the ‘‘Magnificoes” 
do not act like judges. Possibly, Shakespeare thought of so important a trial 
as taking place before the Ten or the Privy Council or the Terrible Tribunal; 
but, in the first place, they would hardly exercise jurisdiction over civil 
litigation—in inception the case is nothing more than a suit to recover a 
debt—and, in the second place, if they did take up the matter, they would 
certainly dominate the whole course of events with much balloting and cere- 
monial and deep secrecy. The latter part of the trial, at Portia’s suggestion, 
really turns into a criminal process against Shylock for having plotted the 
death of a Venetian; and yet the same court continues to sit and to pass 
judgment. In Venice, such a matter would normally come by due process 
before the Quarantia al criminal; but, since the Ten were charged “‘to pre- 
serve the liberty and peace of the subjects of the Republic,” they might 
have sat in judgment, but certainly not as they appear in Shakespeare’s 
comedy. In short, Shakespeare did not understand the place—or lack of 
place—of the Doge in either the judicial or the political system of Venice. 
Many details he knew about the city, probably from English travellers: the 
pandering activities of gondoliers, for instance, and the special officers who 
kept watch at night;' but the composition of the Venetian state seems to 
have been quite beyond him, or, in any case, he ignored it. 

In Othello, Shakespeare’s conception of the Doge and his associates is but 
slightly better. In Act I, Scene iii, they are concerned with two separate but 
interrelated matters: the Turkish attack on Cyprus and Brabantio’s charges 
against the General. Brabantio is called a ‘‘Magnifico”; and the Duke ap- 
pears with “‘Consuls’ or “Senators.”” The body that consults with the 
Doge on the defense of Cyprus can hardly be the Senate with its more than 
hundred and twenty members; and so one might suppose that it must be the 
ducal Privy Council or the Ten; all three bodies dealt with foreign affairs 
and peace and war. The messenger tells Brabantio, ‘“The Dukes in Coun- 
sell”; and one suspects that Shakespeare, having no clear idea of the gov- 
erning bodies of the Venetian state, merely had in mind Elizabeth’s Privy 
Council, and uses such terms as senator and magnifico merely for local color. 
The senators in Othello at least enter into the discussion of military affairs, 


2 Okey, op. cit., 133. 
13 See the present writer, ‘Italian Local Color in Othello,’”’ Sh. Jhb., Lxvitt, 125 et seq. 
4 Othello, 1, ii, 51. 1% Tbid., 1, ii, 14. 
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and are not as speechless as the “‘Magnificoes” in The Merchant. Indeed, 
they seem to have received separate reports on the Turkish fleet; but the 
Doge does not really consult them—unless he did so before the beginning of 
the scene—and, as soon as Othello, enters, he alone seems to appoint the 
Moor to command Cyprus “Against the general enemy Ottoman.” Later in 
the play, ““The Duke and Senators of Venice,” according to Lodovico’s 
“Commission,’”* remove Othello and appoint Cassio in his governorship; 
but the mere mention of the “Senators’’ does not show that Shakespeare im- 
puted to them any real authority. He never clearly refers to the Ten or to 
the Supreme Terrible Tribuual who at that time were the regnant powers of 
the Venetian state; and this council that he depicts is much too public and 
too informal. 

Into these deliberations, Brabantio suddenly breaks with his charges 
against Othello, demands a hearing, and so turns the assemblage into a 
quasi-court-of-justice. His accusations should normally have come before 
the criminal courts; but the courts would certainly not have been concerned 
with the earlier discussion of the attack on Cyprus; and the Ten sometimes 
took charge of public morals; and so his complaint might have been pre- 
sented to that body. In any case, the Duke should not dominate the scene, 
as he does in Shakespeare; and, moreover he certainly administers justice 
in a most informal fashion, not at all according to the elaborate and secre 
procedure of the Ten. As in The Merchant of Venice, he is obviously partial, 
first on Brabantio’s side and later on Othello’s. The senators seem merely to 
acquiesce to all he says, and do not contribute ten lines to the remainder of 
this long scene. One would expect that they would less readily forget Bra- 
bantio’s side of the case; for indeed, they should ‘‘feele this wrong, as ‘twere 
their owne”’:'? the law forbade noble Venetians to marry outside their oli- 
garchic caste;!* for otherwise the commercial wealth and the political con- 
trol of the state would soon be dissipated. One doubts, therefore, whether 
in the actual Venice of the Renaissance, even the Turkish crisis would 
quickly overrule so important and time-honored a custom. 

Brabantio, overlooking the obvious charge of elopement with a for- 
eigner, declares that his daughter has been “corrupted By spels, and Medi- 
cines, bought of Mountebanks”’; and the Doge is at first horrified, and at 
once promises: 


‘ Who ere he be, that in this foule proceeding 
Hath thus beguil’d your Daughter of her selfe, 
And you of her; the bloodie Booke of Law, 
You shall your selfe read, in the bitter letter, 
After your owne sense: yea, though our proper Son 
Stood in your Action.” 


This was a serious charge; and probably Brabantio uses it rather than the 
elopement so as to absolve Desdemona from all blame. When the court, 
however, learns that Othello is the accused, their sympathy suddenly turns 
tohim. The Doge at once forgets his promise to the aggrieved father, sud- 
denly expects proof, finds that none has been presented, and then encour- 
ages Othello to set forth his side of the case. This is a strange procedure: 


6 Tbid., tv, i, 238; 1Vv, ii, 253-254. 17 Tbid., 1, ii, 119. 

'® Harris, op. cit., 1, 657. 

'® Othello, 1, iii, 80. In “‘our,”’ the Doge seems clearly to be using the royal plural of a sov- 
ereign prince; Brabantio calls him “your Grace,” as if he were an English duke, and not by the 
Venetian title of “Serenity.” 
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first, a promise to the accuser that he shall judge the case himself, then an 
accusation of Othello, and a sudden change of the court’s bias to favoring 
the accused. Thereupon, the Doge suggests that the Moor open his defense, 
before any proof of the change has been adduced; and, by this looking-glass 
process when things have come to an impasse, Othello suggests that Desde- 
mona’s testimony settle the case. Brabantio is so sure of himself that he ac- 
cepts this method of judgment. Desdemona comes; he loses, spurns the 
Duke’s cold consolation, and shortly after dies of grief and shame. The 
company settle the affairs of Desdemona; and the Doge dispatches Othello 
to Cyprus. In both military and judicial matters, he dominates the scene, 
and never even asks the advice of those about him. In the ten years since 
writing The Merchant, Shakespeare seems to have learned little or nothing 
about the Venetian state; and this political ignorance finds a nice parallel in 
his confusion of the grades of officers in Continental armies.” Or possibly, 
he knew more than he showed; but, as court-dramatist to James I, he pre- 
ferred not to depict on the London stage a government in which the ruler 
had no power. 

One further matter requires brief attention. Iago, warning Othello of 
Brabantio’s power, assures him: 

. . . the Magnifico is much belou’d, 


And hath in his [its?] effect a voice [vote] potentiall 
As double as the Dukes. ... 


In short, Brabantio’s influence is so great that it equals the Doge’s “double” 
vote in power. For two centuries, this “double” vote has occasioned de- 
bate and comment. Malone in 1790 declared that the Doge actually had 
.two votes; but, in refutation, Thomas’s History of Italy (1560) has been 
cited: ‘Whereas many have reported, the duke in ballotyng should have 
two voices ; it is nothinge so, for in giving his voice he hath but one ballot, as 
all others have.”” Thomas seems to have had in mind the Senate and the 
Signoria; and he is quite right that in these the Doge had but one vote” 
but in the Maggior Consiglio which comprised the whole electorate, he did 
have two votes, as remarked by Mission in the passage already quoted. 
Lassel, moreover, succinctly states the case: “The Doge has no more than 
one Vote in the Senate but 2 Voices in the great Council.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, therefore; Shakespeare is correct; but the whole dramatic point of the 
allusion is ruined by the fact that two votes in the Grand Council were cer- 
tainly not sufficiently “potentiall” to provide Iago with his simile; and lago 
as a Venetian, should have known what he was talking about. Shakespeare, 
in short, had somewhere heard that the Doge had two votes, did not know 
where or how, and supposed it a matter of import and used it as such in his 
play. 

Shakespeare knew that the Doge had a “‘double’”’ vote, but otherwise 
fundamentally misconceived the office; he gives the Doge adminstrative 
and judicial powers that he did not have; he calls him, not by the proper 
titles, but “Duke” and “your Grace”’—a matter of importance in the 
Renaissance. In earlier plays like The Merchant, one expects but little local 


20 See the present writer, “Signior Brabantio, Plaintiff,” Eng. Studies, xxi, 193 et seq. 

#1 See the present writer, “Captain General Othello,” Anglia, xin, 297 et seq. 

* Maranini, op. cit., 273 : 

% Harris, op. cit., 11, 635. In 1932, the present writer attempted to correct editors on this 
point (Sh. Jhb., xvii, 125-127). 
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color; but, after 1600, Ben Jonson seems to have set a fashion for greater 
historic accuracy, and Macbeth* and Antony and Cleopatra™ reflect this 
change. The average Elizabethan was much more interested and informed 
concerning Italy than he was concerning early Scotland or ancient Egypt; 
but Shakespeare seems to have made less effort in Othello: perhaps he 
thought he knew Venetian setting well enough. In any case, he conceived of 
its government as a personal autocracy, and of the Doge as the autocrat, 
like Orsino in Twelfth Night and the Duke in Measure for Measure. The 
Venetian oligarchy was unique in Shakespeare’s time; and, though its sta- 
bility and efficiency won the admiration of statesmen, the gay English nobles 
who thronged to Venice to sow their wild oats, knew nothing about its gov- 
ernment, beyond such vague terms as magnifico, Senate and “‘Signorie.”’ 
They rather brought back to the London taverns boasting tales about pan- 
dering gondoliers and the “special officers of night’’ of whom they ran foul, 
and perhaps a vague idea that the Doge had some sort of “double” vote. 
Serious works on Venice, such as that by Cardinal Contareno, gave atten- 
tion rather to such matters of public buildings, trade and constitutional 
structure, of which Shakespeare shows little or no knowledge: one, therefore, 
seriously suspects that he learned of Venice more by hearsay over convivial 
cups than by the reading of authorities. At any rate, the Doge’s power he 
quite misrepresents, and even the “double” vote he did not really under- 
stand; and he modeled his Venetian state on the other Continental duke- 
doms that he knew. 
Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 
* See the present writer, “Historic Local Color in Macbeth,” Revue Belge, xv, 43 et seq. 


*% See the present writer, “The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays,” S.P., xxx, 225 
et seq. 





MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN Sch 


IN THE COURSE OF TIME, Germanic sk in all positions and over the 
whole speech territory of Germany,’ became the voiceless labio-denta] 
spirant sch (5); thus O.H.G. skuoh>schuh, OH.G. fisk>fisch, O.H.G, 
wiskon > wischen. It is generally assumed that the change, in the greater part 
of the High German speech territory, was completed by the 13th century. 
The purpose of the following pages is to re-examine the scattered evidence 
bearing on the phonology, and especially the chronology, of this change. 

O.H.G. s, originally and everywhere, seems to have had a value similar 
to that of later sch (§),? but with lenis character. This in itself is a sufficient 
explanation of the latter (apparent) change of sl, sm, sn, sp, st, sw to Sl, 5m, 
5n, 5p, §p, §t, sw,>—O.H.G. slthen, sniden, spinne, stolz, swigen, becoming Mod- 
ern High German schleichen, schneiden, s pinne, stolz, schweigen.* 

So it would appear that the change from sk to sch likewise is most easily 
explained as an assimilation of the palatal stop to the preceding palatal 
spirant by way, possibly, of lenis pronunciation: 5k §g 5. The frequent s¢ 
spellings in MSS. of the 12th century lend color to this view,® which is also 
that of Schatz and of Lessiak-Schwarz.* Unnecessarily, it would seem to me, 
Schatz holds the view’ that s before k “sich zum vollen § entwickelte”: 
whereupon—this in agreement with the view expressed above—‘der Gau- 
menlaut aufgegeben wurde.” 

Certainly, the second sound shift does not need to be invoked: I can find 
no evidence in spelling for Behaghel’s (unsupported) assertion® that in 
the group sk had been shifted already in O.H.G. times to the spirant x; 
which is also Paul’s assumption.® The O.H.G. spelling ch, it must be remen- 
bered, was introduced from Western Francia where it served to differen- 
tiate guttural from dental pronunciation before e and i;'° whereas the as- 
pirate or spirant which developed from West Germanic & all through the 
Middle Ages was indicated by the symbol hf. 

To be sure, Schatz’ argument in contravening Paul’s view: “kann im 


1 Except in Westphalia, where at least medial and final sk has maintained itself, while 
initially it is represented by sx or 5x. Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen S prache® §412. 
? W. Braune, PBB, 1, 528 f. The evidence is marshalled by Behaghel, of. cit., §379. 
" Initially, for the most part, but in some few dialects also medially. Cf. Behaghel, of. c#t., 


‘ To the writer, the lenis pronunciation is (still) evident in words of the above type, as 
against fortis in words like scheiden, tisch, mischen. Sievers, Grundztige der Phonetic §339 is mis- 
taken, I believe, in thinking that there is a difference in place of articulation between the two. 

5 Cf. Grimm, Deutsche Grammaitik,? vol. 1, p. 143 f. 

® Schatz, Altbairische Grammatik §76, Althochdeutsche Grammatik §209-210; Lessiak- 
Schwarz, Beitrige zur Geschichte des deutschen K onsonantismus, 1933, p. 78. 

7 Ahd. Gram., Ibid. 8 Op. cit., $412. . 

* Deutsche Grammatik 1, p. 347 f. The same view, essentially, though less acceptable, is 
held by Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik® §56 f.; by Michels, Mitielhochdeutsche Grammatik," 
1921, $161, A2; by Karsten, Historische deutsche Grammatik, 1939, 1, p. 142; Besecke, Ein 
fiihrung in das Althochdeutsche, §63 d; Mausser, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik $123 (p. 563). 
The last mentioned is oblivious of the old-value of s= § when he explains the change as analogi- 
cal to the Dutch-Westphalian development sk > sx. For one thing, this would not account for the 
change in final position. 

1° Besecke, op. cit., §54, d3.—A good example is found in the Hochzeit, a poem from the 
first half of the 12th century handed down in High German MSS. (Ed. Waag, Kleinere deutsche 
Gedichte des XI. und XII. Jahrhunderts, 1890); where we see k almost uniformly rendered by 
ch (as e.g. in chraft 321, chint 352, dinch 429) ; which, to be sure, also is the symbol for x (as ¢-&- 
in chnechte 742). Hence spellings like wirtschaft 322, schazzes 516 etc. by no means indicate pro- 
nunciation as §. 
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Hinblick auf die Erhaltung des #, ¢ in sp, st nicht in Betracht kommen,’™ 
seems specious; because who can vouch for the & here not undergoing the 
sound shift merely because the other voiceless stops did not, in combination 
with s? 

On the other hand considerable weight should be attached to the fact 
that a change from sk>§ did not take place in Langobardian,” which other- 
wise shows the second sound shift carried through exactly as in German.” 

It is tempting to think that German“ in this matter, as in so many re- 
spects, paralleled the development of sk>skj or sh in Danish and English. 
Indeed, there is some evidence that the change took place first initially and 
before palatal vowels.”® Also in the very productive suffix -isk. 

As to the time of the change, we note that it had not yet taken place at 
least in the Bavarian of the early Middle Ages; witness the fact that the 
South Slavonic dialects still show 5k in loanwords such as Czech Skop 
‘Schaff,’ Skoda ‘Schade,’ Skyva ‘Scheibe.”*® On the other hand Yiddish, 
whose earliest written monuments date from the 14th century but go back 
to the 13th century, shows only §.” The transition must have been com- 
pleted in High German before 1300 since by that time the symbol sch was 
used also in words where it has a different origin.’* We shall see that this 
rough date corresponds very well with the inference from rime. 

Considering the close and copious literary and cultural relations with 
France one might expect definite cues for a closer dating from a study of 
loanwords. Unfortunately, this is not the case. Old French ch (=#8) is 
variously rendered by sc, sch, and tsch'® (e.g. schasiel, rosche, as against 
Tschampaneys, Ritschart) so that a safe inference as to the value of sch is 
not possible; though spellings like toersch, beiersch, Criechschu ‘Griechische’ 


would seem to indicate the labio-dental spirant at least in the final position. 
Note also that Old French g*® as in gent is written as schent. But in general 
the fact remains that the rendering of O.F. spirants in Middle High German 
still awaits a thorough study. 

As to the nature of the sch from sk, it is reasonable to think, with nothing 
to the contrary in evidence, that it had from the first the same labio-dental 
quality as the modern German sound—characterized by Luick as ein 


" Op. cit., ibid 12 Cf. W. Bruckner, Die Sprache der Langobarden, 1895, §80. 

'’ Down to one detail, ibid., §44. 

“ As to the treatment of sk in the Low German, which to this day is not consistent, cf. 
A. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik, §334. 

“ Cf. Bulthaupt, Milstdtter Genesis (Bavarian, ca. 1075), p. 53, and van Helten, Zur 
Sprache des Leidener Williram (1080), PBB. xx, 448. 

© Lessiak-Schwarz, op. cit., p. 78. 

"’ Gerzon, J. Die Jiidisch-Deutsche Sprache, 1902, §45. Of the promising work of J. Fischer, 
Das Jiddische und sein Verhdltnis su den deutschen M undarten, Diss. Heidelberg, 1936 only the 
general part, but not the phonology, has managed to get printed. 

'® Paul, op. cit. 1, §220. The rimes sc, sch:z in earlier M.H.G. poems adduced by Wesle, 
“Frihmittelhochdeutsche Reimstudien” (Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen No. 9, 1925), p. 
97, hardly prove anything about the nature of sch since they seem here dependent on articula- 
tion—unless we simply brush them aside as examples of the inexact rime of that period. 

_ * E.g. in MS. D of Wolfram’s Willehalm we find such spellings as harnasc, entscumfieret, 
scinnelier. On the other hand the Ampezzo Fragments of the poem faithfully and consistently 
show tsch. Cf. Zwierzina, PBB. 45, 450. 

*° Cf. Schwan-Behrens, Grammatik des Altfranzisischen, §§134, 139, 138. 

* Although the material is now completely available in the two volumes of Suolahti Der 
franzdsische Einfluss auf die deutsche Sprache im 12ten Jahrhundert, Memoirs de la Société néo- 
Prllologique, vols. 3 and 8 (1902, 1928), Helsingfors. Bibliography of the literature, vol. 3, p. 
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durchaus einfacher Laut.” As to its quantity, however, an examination of 
words in which it occurs medially, shows without gainsay that at least 
in the nascent stage and in the period immediately following it must, in 
that position, have had the value of a double (long) consonant which it has 
no longer. Ever since Hermann Paul’s memorable article on vowel length. 
ening and shortening in Mod. German” it is understood that M.H.¢. 
short vowel in open syllable is represented in Mod. G. by long vowel—ruling 
out analogical formations. Now, if it has been recognized it has hardly been 
mentioned, let alone stressed, in the pertinent treatments that all™ words 
with short vowel followed by sch fail to share this lengthening.* The infer- 
ence is inescapable, either that something in the quality of this sch pre. 
vented the lengthening of the preceding short vowel; or else—much more 
likely—that the sch evolved from sk continued as a double (or long) con- 
sonant” for some time and thus, like the resultants of the second sound shift 
of the tenues, zz, hh, ff prevented lengthening of the preceding short vowel. 

It may be objected that lengthening might have been prevented by 
group levelling, from monosyllabic forms—as in Gott, Gottes from M.H.G. 
got, gotes. However, a number of the commonest words involved (like 
waschen, wischen, lischen, Asche, Tasche, Bischof, mischen, zwischen etc.) 
have no monosyllabic congeners. And the very fact that none of the words 
in sch have succumbed to the powerful attraction of the many words in 
which lengthening of vowel in open syllable did take place, speaks a clear 
language. 

According to Behaghel*’ the tendency of lengthening seems to havestart- 
ed about 1180, in Heinrich von Veldeke’s (Maestricht) dialect, and it is pre- 
sumed that it spread thence to the southern and eastern dialects. However, 
concrete evidence on the how and when of this phenomenon has not been 
forthcoming. Certainly not one of the poems of the 13th century with good 
rime technique joins original length with later length in an open syllable. 
Nevertheless the change is effected by the end of the M.H.G. period through- 
out the speech territory.** The situation permits us to take it for granted 
that the tendency to lengthen the vowel of the open syllable had ceased 
in most dialects by the time sch (and ch) were pronounced as simple (short) 
consonants—possibly in the late 13th century. It is true that none of the 
epigones of epic poetry show evidences of this vowel lengthening.”® But then, 
poets like Konrad von Wiirzburg and Heinrich von Freiberg ‘lean backward’ 
in their striving for purity of speech and correctness of rime; so that we may 
assume a lag behind actual conditions. 


% Deutsche Lautlehre, 1932, §56; Sievers, Phonetik, §339. 

*% PBB. rx, 101 ff.—The few exceptions noted by him—see Behaghel, Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache’ §239 for a concise statement— have no bearing on our problem. 

* With the single exception of Béschung ; cf. Kluge-Gétze, Etymologisches W érterbuch, w- 
der that head. 

*% Strangely, I cannot find any mention of this matter except in Priebsch-Collinson, The 
German Language, 1938, §23: “Lengthening is hindered in the following cases: 1) over most of 
the territory by following sch (§) and ch (x) from Germanic k, the reason being that the syllable 
was originally closed before the group sk and hh.” It needs to be said, of course, that the length- 
ening took place long after sk had become sch. Cf. also Curme, A Grammar of the German Law 
guage, 1922, §31, 4 note for a concise statement. A list of these words is found on p. 85 below. 

* On the question of double vs. long consonant, cf. Behaghel, of. cit., §324, 2.—It isa note- 
worthy fact that intervocalic sch still is pronounced long in the Ripuarian Frankish dialect; 
ibid.,§ 327. 37 Ed. of Eneide, Intro., p. xl. 

*8 With the important exception of High Alemannic; cf. Ritzert, PBB., xxm, B 131 f. 

** For occasional rime of etymologically short with originally long vowel, cf. Rieger, ¢. 
of Elisabeth, p. 20. See below, p. 90, 
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As to the quantity of sch fom sk we may also invoke the evidence fur- 
nished by the rime practice of the M.H.G. epic poets of the late 12th and 
the 13th century. Their prevailingly meticulous technique prescribes that 
verses with feminine rime have three stresses, those with masculine rime, 
four. There are, to be sure, laxer poets who occasionally permit themselves 
four stress lines with feminine endings; but—and this is not emphasized in 
the pertinent treatments—not one of the better poets to my knowledge 
goes so far as to use three stress lines with masculine endings. Bearing this 
in mind one should be able to ascertain whether words with short open 
vowel followed by sch form masculine or feminine rimes; in other words, 
whether sch was felt by careful artisans in language as a single or a double 
(long) consonant. 

There is a not inconsiderable number of words in M.H.G. answering this 
description and thus capable of forming masculine rimes of the type *~ 
Avoiding duplicates and derivatives, we may list the following :*° 

Asche, fasch m. ‘Binde,’ fasche f. ‘do.,’ flasche, lasche m. & f. ‘Lappen, 
Tasche,’ masche, naschen, pasche n. ‘Osterfest,’ rasch, tasche, waschen, 
(harnasch). 

Dreschen, esche {., heschen ‘schluchzen,’ leschen (lischen), tr. & intrans., 
nesche m. ‘das Niesen,’ resch (risch, risch) ‘spréde.’ 

Bischof, visch, vrisch, gischen (hischen) ‘schiumen, schluchzen,’ mischen, 
tisch, wischen, zischen, zwischen, the highly productive suffix -isch (esch). 

Vrosch, hoschen ‘spotten,’ loschen ‘versteckt sein,’ lésch(e) n. ‘Saffian,’ 
rosche (Fr. roche) ‘Abhang u.s.w.’ 

Busch, musche m. (Fr. mouche), muschel, miischen ‘stossen,’ musche 
‘Spange,’ tuschen ‘verbergen.’ 

These words, none of which has the taint of being unhédvisch, ought— 
one should think—to be employed proportionally in the rimes of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of formally perfect lines in the epic literature. We shall 
see, however, that this is not the case. I shall submit the evidence from a 
reasonably complete roster of poets who produced from ca. 1180 to the end 
of the thirteenth century." 

Eilhart von Oberge: Tristrant. Moselle. ca. 1180. Ed. Lichtenstein, 
Quellen und Forschungen 19. (9524 lines). 


*° Still other, rarer, words might be added; cf. Grimm, Deudsche Grammatik (2), 1, 356. 
| The following helps have been available to me to shorten a laborious task—much like 
the — looking for a needle in a haystack! 
= oo Z prachgebrauch und Reim in Hartmans Iwein. Mit einem Reimwérterbuch zum 
wein. 1922. 

L. Saule, Reimworterbuch sur Nibelunge Nt. 1925. 

K. Thalmann, Reimverseichnis su den Werken Wolframs. 1925. 

F. Jandebeur, Reimwérterbiicher und Reimwortverseichnisse. Erstes Biichlein, Erec, Gre- 
gorious, Armer Heinrich, Zweites Biichlein. 1926. 

E. Schlageter, Reimwirterbuch su Gotfrid’s Tristan. 1926. 

F. Diehl, Reimwérterbuch sum Renner. 1926. 

K. Waizel, Reimwérterbuch zum Daniel, Amis. 1926. All these in Erginzungsreihen der 
Miinchener Texte. 

Beywl, C., Reimwérterbuch zu Ulrichs von Zazikhovens Lanzelet. Prager Studien, xv, 1909. 

“ Riemer, Wérterbuch und Reimverzeichnis su dem Armen Heinrich. Hesperia No. 3. 


0. A. anne, Reimwirterbuch sur Weltchronik Rudolfs von Ems. Greifswald dissertation. 
914. 


H. F Massmann, Reimbuch su Ottes Eraclius. Bibliothek der gesamten deutschen National- 
literatur. Vol. vr. 1842. 
In cases where a complete vocabulary existed, the above list of rime words was useful in locat- 
ing instances. 
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Does not have pure rime as yet. 

No occurrence. Throughout the poem we find sc as well as sch for old sk, 
Thus wnscéne, versculden, gevelscit. Cf. Introduction LXXII. The same is 
true in Die alten Bruchstiicke ed. K. Wagner, Rheinische Beitrage 5, 1924. 
E. Gierach “Zur Sprache von Eilharts Tristrant,” Prager Studien No. 4, 
1904, §54 concludes that we must assume an s in such rimes as leschie: weste 
(5307) ; which holds also for harnasch: Tinas (1465) and lobes: hobisch (5065), 


Morant und Galie. ca. 1200. Central Franconia. Ed. E. Kalisch. Rhei- 
nische Beitrége, 1921, vol. 2. (5592 lines). 

May be disregarded for our purposes because even though the rime is 
pure from the point of view of the dialect, the author counts*~ as a feminine 
ending ‘nach mittelfrinkischer Weise.” 


Hartmann von Aue. Literary activity 1190-1205. Low Alemannic. Ed, 
F. Bech, Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, 1891, 1893, 1902. 

Biichlein: No instance in 1914 lines. 

Erec: one instance in 10134 lines: 


der allerbesten vische, 
die ie ze kiineges tische— 


Gregorious: No instance in 4006 lines. 
Der Arme Heinrich: one instance in 1530 lines: 


mit wéinén erlischet. 
unser stieze ist vermischet— (107) 
Iwein: one instance in 8166 lines: 


Vleisch mitten vischen 
si mtiosén verwischen— (6217) 


Wolfram von Eschenbach. Literary activity 1197-1220. East Franco- 
nian. Ed. K. Bartsch, Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, 1875-1877. 

Parzifal: No instance in 24812 lines. 

Titurel: No instances in 238 stanzas. 

Willehalm: No instance in ca. 14000 lines. 


Gotfrid von Strassburg. Tristan finished about 1210. Low Alemannic. 
Ed. R. Bechstein, Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, 1890-1891. 
One instance in 19552 lines: 


von béumén se bischen; 
da muose er sich vertuschen— (9031) 
Wirnt von Gravenberg, Wigalois. 1204-1210. Bavarian (Austrian). Ed. 
Kapteyn, Rheinische Beitrige, vol. 9. 
No instance in 11708 lines. 
NB. MSS. A and A2 have s, sc, sch indiscriminately for old sk. (Intro 
duction, p. 24.) 


Ulrich von Zazikhoven, Lanzelet. After 1194. Switzerland. Ed. K. A. Hahn, 
Bibliothek der gesamten deutschen Nationalliteratur, Frankfurt/M.., 1845. 
One instance in 9432 lines: 


von allerhande vischen, 
die man ze kiiniges tischen— (4009) 


* Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters, u, 2, vol. 1, p. 127. 
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Otte. Eraclius. 1205-1210. Hesse. (5392). Ed. Graef, Quellen und For- 
schungen, vol. 50 (1888). 

No instance in 5392 lines. 

As Otte has occasional 4 stress lines with feminine endings®* no evidence 
would be stringent. 


Albrecht von Halberstadt. Translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 1210. 
Thuringia. Ed. K. Bartsch, Bibliothek der gesamten deutschen National- 
literatur, 38. Although a reconstruction of Wickram’s version, this text is 
reliable enough as to rime with sch, 

No instance in ca. 10932 lines. 


Herbort von Fritzlar. Liet von Troye. 1210-1217. Hesse. Ed. From- 
mann, Bibliothek der gesamten deutschen Nationalliteratur, 5. His rime is 
pure “und zwar tritt die Mundart stark gegen die schriftsprachliche Ten- 
denz zuriick.’”™ 

No instance in 18458 lines. 


Moritz von Craon. 1210-1220. Rhenish Franconia. Ed. E. Schroeder, 
Zwei altdeutsche Rittermaeren, 1929. 
No instance in 1784 lines. 


Heinrich von dem Tiirlin. Der Aventiure Créne. About 1220. Carinthia. 
Ed. Scholl, Literarischer Verein, vol. 27 (1852). 
No instance in lines 23988-30038 (end). 


Diu Klage, early thirteenth century. Ed. Piper, Deutsche National- 
Literatur, Vol. vi, 2, 1. 
No instance in 4360 lines. 


Der Stricker, Daniel von dem bliihenden Tal, ca. 1215. South Rhenish 
Franconian. Ed. Rosenhagen, 1894 (=vol. 9 of Germanistische Abhand- 
lungen). 

4 instances in 8482 lines: 

4 stress lines und begunden sich darunder mischen. (3391) 
Damite woldens im entwischen— 
tif den busch drischet 
und der hase hinwischet— (3647) 
sie begunden ff wischen 
vil balde von den tischen— (4397) 


4stress lines so sie da hin wanden wischen 
der tét begunde sie mischen— (5173) 
Der Pfaffe A mts. Selection in Kiirschner, Deutsche National-Literatur, 
ed. Piper. Vol. rv, 1, 3. 
No instance in ca. 2510 lines. 


_ Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Diu Créne. ca. 1220. Carinthia. Ed. Scholl, 
Literarischer Verein, vol. 27, 1852. It is a peculiarity of this poet that he has 
— three stress verses with masculine endings (of two resolved sylla- 

es). 


Ulrich von Tiirheim, Rennewart. About middle of the 13th century. 
Augsburg. Ed. A. Hiibner, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, vol. 39, 1938. 


* Graef, op. cit. Introduction p. 5. * Ehrismann, of. cit., p. 106. 
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One instance in 36400 lines: 


4 stress lines genesen swaz ich ir erwishe®™ (sic). 
Larkant ich aber mishe— (12499) 


Ebernand, Heinrich und Kunigunde. After 1216. Thuringia. Ed. Bech- 


stein, Bibliothek der gesamten deutschen Nationalliteratur, vol. 39, 1860,— 
The author is definitely conscious of his language and particularly anxious 
to have his rimes conform to the Schriftsprache. (Introduction ibid., p, 
xviii.) 
One instance in 4752 lines: 
daz man in truoc se tische 
wiltprat, vleisch unt vische— (1245) 
Rudolf von Ems. Swiss. Literary activity 1220-1254. 
Barlaam und Josaphat, Ed. Piper. Héfische Epik 1m, Sel. 
No instance in 2064 lines. 
Selections from Wilhelm von Orlens, Alexander, etc., ibid. 
No instance in ca. 2800 lines. 
Weltchronik. Ed. Ehrismann, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, xx, 
(1915). 
Two instances in 36338 lines: 


ze betten und ze tischen 


mohtens in niht entwischen— (10042) 
an manegir leie vische, 
die man trig ze sinem tische— (32365) 


Konrad von Wiirzburg. 1220-1287. 

Klage der Kunst, ed. E. Joseph. Quellen und Forschungen 54. 1885. 

No instance in 32 stanzas of 8 lines. 

Das Leben des Heiligen Alexis, ed. R. Henczynski, 1898. 

No instance in 1412 lines. 

Selections in Piper’s Héfische Epik, vol. III, 165 from St. Nikolaus, der 
werlte lin, Otte mit dem barte, Herzmere, Partenopier, Goldene Schmiede—al- 
together ca. 1500 lines: 

One instance in Goldene Schmiede: 

darunder unde darswischen 
vil schéne kiinne mischen— (71) 

Pantaleon: (ibid.): 

No instance in 2158 lines. 

Engelhard, ed. P. Gereke. 

Three instances in 6504 lines: 


den schimph mit sorne mischen. 


die werden und die vrischen— (2771) 
geleite nach dem tische, 

dé kam zehant der vrische— (2951) 
s6 rehte nahe mischen, 
daz kiime ein har zwischen— (3269) 


Der trojanische Krieg, ed. A. v. Keller, Literarischer Verein, vol. 44, 1858. 
Eighteen instances in 49838 lines: 


tortliche sorge mischet, 
von leide ir liep erlischet— (2255) 


* In MS. B, sch is almost uniformly rendered by sh, as in many other southern Suabian 
documents. Intro. ibid., p. XXXIV. 
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getempert und gemischet. 
verséret und erfrischet— (4373) 
und schein rét als ein lische, 
)) weich unde niht se rische— (5949) 
\- sin liep vil ofte mischet, 
q der alte minne ervrischet— (11241) 
is moht er niht wol entwischen. 
) er mileste sin dé swischen— (12517) 
und in ir schar dich mischen. 
dar under und dé swischen— (14217) 
was in das gras gemischet 
5) erfiuhtet unde erfrischet— (16235) 
dar under und dé zwischen. 
daz kunde wol gemischen— (20107) 
wol bergen und vertiischen. 
kein ouge mac vor biischen— (20613) 
als in ein garn die vische. 
er sag dick ob dem tische,— (20731) 
*, dar in kan er sich mischen, 
er fliuget ie dar swischen— (24731) 
verstricket man den frischen. 
man hat swein wilden vischen— (27383) 
2) tig helmen da gedroschen. 
, ein sunder vaste erloschen— (32675) 
) kan stillen unde erlischen, 
sus wart von siner rischen 
justiure— (33501) 
der fiz der niigze wischet. 
ir sweiger muot erfrischet— (34523) 
vertiischet und vermischet, 
ler daz st von den gewischet— (35325) 
al- die Kriechen tif iuch dreschent. 
ir sterbent und erleschent— (35801) 
hét also gar serdroschen, 
daz iuwer pris erloschen— (40327) 
11 Der Pleier. Literary activity 1250-1280. Bavarian. Meleranz, ed. 
Bartsch, Literarischer Verein, vol. 60, 1861. 
No instance in 12840 lines. 
Werner der Gartenere, Meier Helmbreht. Before 1282. Bavarian. Ed. F. 
Panzer, 1929. 
é Five instances in 1934 lines: 
i sun, den rocken mische 
. mit habern, @ du vische 
MSI ezgest nach unéren— (461) 
69 Sprich ein wort tititischen. or 
} (sprich éin wort tittischen.) 
58. \’) 4 stress lines® ich wil dir dinen hengest wischen— (759) 
hét ich danne alle vische, 
irn twaht bt minem tische— (783) 
255) * To my feeling, Panzer is correct (op. cit., p. xvi, note) in denying V. Kraus’ assertion 
bian that Wernher has nearly alternating rhythm; for which reason I consider that even lines like 


these may be read with three stresses. 
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dé er saz ob sinem tische. 
hei was ich des erwische— (1153) 


hét géz ob sinem tische 
fiir Lemberslindes vische. (1605) 


Ulrich von Eschenbach, Alexander. Finished 1287. The poet was bor 
and lived in Bohemia. Ed. Toischer, Literarischer Verein vol. 183, 1888. 
Three instances in 28000 lines: 


ir rede begund sich mischen 
mit weinen und mit hischen. (799) 


mit stner verte mischet, 
dé von sin lieht erlischet— (10159) 


sach er sich vaste vrischen 
mit werndem pine mischen— (14107) 


Heinrich von Freiberg, Tristan. Finished 1290. Saxon. Ed. Bechstein, 
Deutsche Dichtungen des Mittelalters, 1877. 
No instances in 6890 lines. 


Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner. 1290-1300. East Franconian. Ed, 
Ehrismann, Literarischer Verein, vols. 247, 248, 252, 256 (1908, 1909, 
1911). This poem of 36518 lines has many rimes with medial sch (e.g. 7666, 
15076, 17144, 17146, 19478, etc.)but all in four stress lines; which is the 
meter of the poem. 

Likewise the Deutsch-Ritterorden poems of the early part of the four- 
teenth century furnish no evidence for our purpose because they already 
show lengthening of short vowel in open syllable; e.g. The Book of Maccabees, 
ed. K. Helm, Literarischer Verein, vol. 233, 1904 (cf. Intro. p. xx); Daniel, 
ed. Hiibner, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters x1x, 1911; Hiob, ed. E. Kar- 
sten, ibid., vol. xx1, 1910. The same is true of the Hessian Heilige Elisabeth, 
(after 1289). Ed. Max Rieger, Literarischer Verein, vol. 90, 1868 (cf. 
Intro., p. 20 f.). 


Reinfrid von Braunschweig. ca. 1300. Swiss (?). Ed. K. Bartsch, Li- 
terarischer Verein, vol. 109, 1871. 
Eight instances in 27627 lines: 


kund im den muot erfrischen. 
sus gie man suo den tischen— (729) 


in rehter maze mischet. 
noch reiner wart erfrischet— (2223) 


niht birget noch vermischet. 
so wirt doch ie erfrischet— (2989) 


ein ander sam die droschen. 
wer der tac erloschen= (8903) 


ze valschem sinne mischet. 
durliuhtic und durfrischet— (11115) 


daz sich mit triieben eschen 

niemen mac geweschen 

Gn aller slahte mischen. 

wie mac diu varwe frischen— (12233) 


mit glanzen varwen frischen 
sunder valschez mischen— (12293) 
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The almost invariably feminine ending of the odd lines in the heroic 
epics allows a definite conclusion as to the length of the syllable. Thus in 
Kidrin*’ (ca. 1210), 1704 stanzas, infinitive and present forms of waschen 
occur ten times in the cesura: stanzas 1054, 1057, 1064, 1067, 1165, 1189, 
1197, 1211, 1221, 1267; and wesche ‘Wascherin,’ stanza 1294.—The Nibe- 
lungenlied furnishes no instance. 

From the evidence here adduced we must conclude that in the classical 
period of the medieval German epic, rimes with medial sch, when occurring, 
function as the feminine endings of three-stressed lines; i.e. that sch was 
pronounced as a double (=long) consonant. But it is only toward the lat- 
ter part of the thirteenth century that poets like Rudolf, Konrad, and 
Wernher employ these rimes in somewhat the proportion which might be 
expected. No inference can be drawn as to geographical spread or distribu- 
tion. And this is only what should be expected: it agrees with the firmly es- 
tablished understanding that medieval poets strove to compose in a lan- 
guage agreeable to the greatest number of their (High German) listeners. 
Even Low German poets like Albrecht and Eilhart** accommodated them- 
selves to some degree to the Schriftsprache.*® Nay, more than that, so ‘for- 
eign’ an author as Heinrich von Veldeke has been shown to do so occasion- 
ally in his rimes,*° 

The rime is, indeed, the position where dubious forms or pronunciations 
are most anxiously avoided; where, to quote Zwierzina,*' “‘der Dichter zwei- 
felhafte, aber unentbehrliche Formen aus der Reimstellung verbannte, sie 
fir das Innere des Verses reservierte und es dem Leser iiberliess, die Form 
zu sprechen, dem Schreiber, die Form zu schreiben, die ihm genehm war.” 
Even more stringently, Schirokauer*? urges—and this applies here—: ‘‘so ist 
das Vermeiden mancher Wo6rter, wo die Uniformierung und Typenbildung 
problematisch war, bei den Klassikern zu erkliren. Jede Eigenwilligkeit— 
we may add: uncertainty—in der Lautform . . . musste als Siinde gegen den 
klassischen Geist verpént sein.” 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 

University of Texas 


7 As to sporadic endings in ~~, cf. Martin, ed. p. xvii. 

8 Lichtenstein, op. cit., p. liv. %* Ehrismann, op. cit., vol. 2, m, pt. I, §8. 

“ Cf. the important study of Carl von Kraus, Heinrich von Veldeke und die mhd. Dichter- 
sprache, 1899, passim. 

" Zum Reimgebrauch Hartmanns und W olframs, 1898, p. 62. 

® Studien sur mhd. Reimgrammatik, PBB. 47, 1 f. (p. 120). 
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I. SI[PON-EIS ‘DISCIPLE.’ Whatever the origin of the root sipon- may 
be,’ we should have expected the suffix -arja, instead of the simple suffix 
~ja, in conformity with Jais-ar-eis ‘teacher’ (cf. lais-ar-eis:lais-jan, so 
sipon-ar-eis: sipon-jan), for ‘teacher’ and ‘pupil’ were used in the technical 
sense of Jesus (d:dacxados) and his disciples (uafnrjs). That the shorter form 
sipon-eis (with the simple ja-suffix) occurs is undoubtedly due to the dis- 
syllabic nature of the root sipon-. The arja-suffix was never added to a dis- 
syllabic root unless the suffix was already present in the foreign word.? 

II. The Discrepancy nist: ni im, ni is. The negative particle ni never suf- 
fers elision of the vowel i before an initial i of a verbal form* except in the 
combination mi ist> nist. The fact that the contraction always occurs in the 
3rd pers. sing., but never in the Ist or 2nd pers. sing., indicates that it was 
the usage which determined the contraction. It is significant that in the 
phrase pata ist, if the implication is explanatory (‘‘that is to say” = Germ. 
das heisst, Lat. id est), the unaccented a in pata is elided before the initial 
vowel i (a?’ ist). The contraction was due to the closer association between 
the impersonal subject and the substantive verb, parallel to karaist> kar’ist 
=‘es kiimmert.’ In view of the contraction )at’ist we may assume that the 
contracted form nist represents the original impersonal usage, which after- 
wards supplanted the uncontracted forms mt ist of the personal usage, paral- 
lel to ni 1m, ni is. 

III. Regarding the Use of the Adjectival ata-Ending. 

a) The Type niuj-ata. Adjectives occur more frequently without the ate 
ending than with it.‘ Yet occasionally only the ata-form occurs, such as 
niujata (Mark 1x, 17; Luke v, 37). The restriction here to the ata-form may, 
of course, be purely accidental, but we must, nevertheless, take into con- 
sideration the fact that the radical vowel 7 plus w (-iw-) before the final 4 
in the form *niw-i constitutes a variation from the -iu- (<-tw-) of the stem 
before j in the other forms of the paradigm. This variation could be removed 
by substituting for *niw-i the ata-form niu-j-ata, with the radical diphthong 
-iu-, through leveling of the radical -w- in the paradigm (cf. niu-jis: niu-ja: 
*niw-i > niu-jata). 

b) The Pronominal Adjectives in -ar; uns-ar, izw-ar, wap-ar, anp-ar. 
These pronominal adjectives never appear with the ata-ending. That 
this is due to the dissyllabic nature of the root syllable is disproved by the 
occurrence of such forms as uskijan-ata (Luke vim, 6) and wagid-ata (Mark 
x1, 7). It will be noted, however, that these adjectives in -ar, like adjectives 


ag t discussion of the derivation of siponeis see Hermann Collitz, AJ Ph., 46 (1925), 
13-221. 

2 Cf. daimon-ar-eis (Grk.-Lat. Sa.povcdpus: daemoniarius) ‘one possessed of an evil spirit.’ 
It is significant that sipon-eis did not follow the pattern of daimon-ar-eis, even though the root 
of both forms ended in -on. 3 Cf. ni indrobnai, ni indrobnaina, John xiv, 1, 27. 

‘Cf. Kieckers, Handbuch der vgl. got. Grammatik, §126, p. 154. Streitberg (Got. Be 
mentarb.,? §189, Anm. 1) notes that the afa-ending never occurs in the superlative form of the 
adjective. (The only nom. -acc. sing. neutr. superlative forms recorded are maist, minnist, fr 
mist, aftumist.) He explains this fact as due to the tendency to avoid the combination *-tls: 
“Das ist kein Zufall, sondern wird auf der Abneigung gegen die Lautfolge *-fata beruhn.” But 
Streitberg has failed to differentiate the adjectival from the purely adverbial usage of these 
superlatives. We are not justified in postulating an attributive adjectival ending for an adverbii 
form—and it is only in the purely adverbial function that the forms maist (ré rdeiorov), frumsst 
(76 xp&rov), and aftumist in aftumist haban (toxarws xe.) are recorded. 


. 92 
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whose root ends in -s, differ from the normal type of adjective in that the 
original ending -s (<-*z) in the nom. masc. sing. form had been lost. This loss 
resulted in a coalescence of form between the two genders in the nom. sing. 
(cf. iswar). In the normal type of adjective, where the s-ending was pre- 
served in the nom. sing. masc. form, the two genders were already formally 
differentiated (cf. blind-s: blind); hence the ata-ending of the neuter gender 
furnished no additional differentiating element. In the ar-type of adjective, 
on the other hand, the ata-ending served as the only differentiating element 
between the two genders, and since the choice lay between a form (ézwar) 
identical with the masc. form (izwar) and one (*izwar-aia) which differ- 
entiated it from the masc. form (izwar), the result was in favor of the undif- 
ferentiated form (izwar), thereby continuing the established pattern of the 
gen. and dat. sing. forms which were identical for both genders (cf. izwar, 
iswar-is, izwar-amma, neutr. and masc.). The fact that the ata-ending never 
occurs in the ar-type of adjective I attribute therefore to the tendency for 
the neutr. form to remain unchanged in accord with the masc. nom. sing. 
form and in conformity with the pattern established for the gen. and dat. 
sing. forms. 

If this explanation is correct, then we might expect the ata-form likewise 
to be lacking in the s-type of adjective, where the nom. sing. form is identi- 
cal for both the neutr. and the masc. gender (cf. swés: swés). Of the recorded 
s-adjectives (laus, swés, un-weis, ga-giss) I have found only one ata-form, 
viz. (mél) swés-ata (Gal. vi, 9). But swés is a monosyllabic stem, and there- 
fore the ata-ending could have been due to the example of the normal mono- 
syllabic type, especially since both types ended in -s in the nom. masc. sing. 
form (cf. blinds-: blind-ata, swés-: swés-ata). 

In view of the fact that almost two-thirds of the examples of the ata- 
form are restricted to adjectives of a pronominal nature,® viz., all-ata, swa- 
leik-ata, ain-ata, halb-ata, we should certainly have expected the ata-ending 
to occur in the pronominal adjectives unsar, izwar, wapar, anpar, parallel to 
mein-ata, bein-ata, if the two types of adjectives had been parallel in the 
nom. sing. masc. form (cf. mein-s: *izwar-s). 

IV. The Survival of Grammatical Change in the Preterite-Present Verbs 
barf: batir-b-um,aih: ai-g-um. Since the trend in the Goth. verbal system was 
to level the two (original) spirants in favor of the voiceless spirant, we may 
assume that there existed some counter influence which checked the leveling 
in these two preterite-present verbs. 

a) barf: batir-b-um. The counter tendency to check the leveling of f:5 to 
f:f may have been furnished by the presence of -d- in all the cognate forms of 
patir-b-an (viz., pbar-b- in par-b-s, bar-b-a, ga-bar-b-an; ga-batir-b-s, with 
which compare atir-b-um), especially since the basic sense of these cognates 
was the same as that of pasir-b-an ‘to have need of’ (cf. barbs: patirfts, past 
part. of pasir-b-an, both of which translate dvayxatos ‘necessary’). It is sig- 
nificant that the preterite-present verb ga-dars: ga-datir-s-um of this same 
ablaut series, in which leveling occurred, has no such cognate forms with 
-- (parallel to -b-) which might have checked the leveling. 

b) Aih:ai-g-um. The original -g- was later exchanged for -h- (cf. ai-h- 
um, | fatr-] ai-h-an, inf.), but the retention of the original -g- indicates that 
this tendency to level h: g was checked by some counter influence. The origi- 
nal -g- was preserved in the adjectival substantive ai-g-in ‘one’s own, prop- 


* Cf. Kieckers, loc. cit. 
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erty,’ from which we may postulate an old past part. *ai-g-ins or *ai-g-ans, 
as preserved in the ON adjective ei-g-inn, OE 4d-g-en: @-g-en, OS é-g-an, 
OHG ei-g-an. Since the -g- in the old past part. *ai-g-ins (or *ai-g-ans) was 
exempt from leveling because of its adjectival usage (cf. ful-g-ins ‘hidden’ over 
against the verbal past. part. ful-h-ans), it is possible that through associa- 
tion with the past part. form in -g- the preterite plur. form. ai-g-um like- 
wise retained its -g- in spite of the tendency to leveling. Although the old 
past part. form did not strictly belong to the new verbal system, it was 
closely enough connected with it to influence the old preterite plur. form, in 
which Verner’s Law likewise operated (cf. *ai-g-ans: ai-g-um). 

V. Regarding the Verb in-trusgjan. In favor of the foreign origin of this 
verb is the fact that the combination -sg- does not elsewhere occur in Gothic, 
Von Grienberger® connects in-trusgjan with the root *érus- as contained in 
the verb [ufar-|trusn-jan ‘iiberstreuen.’ From the root *érus- plus a suffix - 
he postulates a nominal stem *érus-g-(0) ‘Zweig,’ from which he derives the 
denominative verb in-trusg-jan ‘einzweigen.’ The most valid objection to 
this derivation is the assumption of a PGmc combination *sg, for in Gothic 
g occurs only after PGmc *z (cf. *az-gin > Goth. azgd) and after *s would 
undoubtedly have been shifted to *k through assimilation. In fact, we have 
no evidence of such a combination as *sg in PGmc. The evidence points to 
the preservation of the combinations *zg and *sk, which are composed re- 
spectively of two voiced and two unvoiced consonants (cf. *az-gdén > Goth. 
az-gd, and *as-kin>ON as-ka, OE as-ce, OHG as-ca, from the root *as- ‘to 
burn’). On the other hand, it is possible that this -g- after s- in in-trusgjan 
represents an attempt to reproduce the Vulgar Lat. pronunciation of c after 
s. If the c after s in Vulgar Lat. had already begun the shift to ch (sch=§), 
as in *intrésecdre’>OFrench entre-oscher, then the -g- in Goth. in-trus- 
g-jan (<intrdsecdre) may represent an attempt to reproduce this sound, just 
as, e.g., the -g- in NHG Bagga-g-e represents an approximation to the French 
pronunciation of -g- in this word. Gothic g after s would then represent that 
character in Gothic best suited for denoting the phonetic value of Vulgar 
Lat. c after s. This hypothesis could explain the presence of the combination 
sg in Gothic and therefore speaks against in-iru-sg-jan as being of native Gmc 
origin. 

VI. Auhumists: auhmists. The contracted form auhmist occurs only in 
Luke (11, 2; rv, 29; xrx, 47), and no other superlative form in -wmist- shows 
contraction (cf. aft-u-mists, hind-u-mists, spéd-u-mists). If the initial aw- in 
auhumists represents the diphtong du and not ad (=d), then by reason of 
the « in the diphthong éu the loss of the u in the following syllable may have 
been ‘haplological,’ perhaps parallel to the loss of the unaccented -a- follow- 
ing the diphthong at- in *ainandhun> ainndhun.® The restriction of the con- 
tracted form auhmists to the Gospel of St. Luke indicates a variation from 
the norm which was peculiar to the scribe of that gospel. The Gospel of St. 
Luke shows other marked variations from the norm of Wulfila’s language.” 

VII. The Problem of Initial pl-. The current view that initial Goth. p+ 
is primary (PGmc *)/-= Goth. jil-> North and West Gmc f-) has been given 


® Cf. Untersuchungen sur got. W ortkunde, 130. 

7 Or intrusiculdre: cf. Feist, V gl. Wérterbuch der got. Sprache,? 295*. Cf. further OF rench 
Oscheri=ON As-geirr. 

8 Cf. Feist, op. cit., auhuma, 66-67. ® Cf. Kieckers, op. cit., §123, p. 151. 

10 Cf. Braune, Got. Gramm.,* §221; Jacobsohn, Zeitschrift fiir ugl. Sprachforschung, 47, 84; 
Gaebeler, ZfdPh., 43, 30. , 
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thorough treatment by Professor George Nordmeyer in Language, x1 
(1935), 216-219. For the Jl-words in Gothic Nordmeyer postulates a 
PGmc f-=North and West Gmc f- (cf. Goth. *fiuhan:ON figjja, OHG 

johan). After eliminating all the f-words in Gothic as “not strictly Gothic 
at all” (219) but as intruders into the text (Gospel of St. Luke and the 
Epistles) from the dialect of the Ostrogothic scribes, Nordmeyer suggests 
etymologies for the Jl-words which support his contention that the Ji- in 
these words derive from an earlier *f- (<IE *pi-). But even if we do grant 
that Nordmeyer’s etymologies support his contention, nevertheless the prob- 
lem still remains unsolved, for it is just as difficult to explain the Goth. shift 
of *f- to pl- as it is to explain the shift of Goth bil-> North and West Gmc 
fl-as postulated according to the current view. 

Nordmeyer believes that the alleged shift of *#-> )/- in Gothic was due 

to assimilation. He bases his opinion upon Prokosch, who, however, as- 
sumes ‘“‘that the change PGmc f-> Goth. pl- (as illustrated by pliuhan) took 
place only under favoring conditions. Whenever a verbal prefix ending in a 
dental preceded the sounds ff- as in a hypothetical us-fliuhan, the dental s 
as well as the dental / would favor a change of f>p” (217). Nordmeyer, 
however, admits that these ‘favoring conditions” are not present: “The 
only example of such a combination would be Goth. unpa-bliuhan” (217). 
Yet he assumes with Prokosch that this assimilation of *f->)l- did take 
place: “‘After the elimination of these fl-words we can follow Prokosch’s 
suggestion with the modification that the assimilation of PGmc fl-> Goth. 
pl-is a phonetic feature of Wulfila’s language proper” (219). But the elimi- 
nation of the fl-words has no bearing upon the alleged assimilation of PGmc 
fi-to Goth. pl-; the ‘favoring conditions” for this assimilation are still lack- 
ing. 
In support of the assimilation theory Nordmeyer refers (footnote 1, p. 
216) to Zupitza (Germ. Gutt., 131), who postulates a phonetic change PGmc 
f-> Goth. *fpl-> Goth. pl. But Zupitza’s hypothesis suffers from the weak- 
ness that he assumes this phonetic process to occur only before a palatal 
vowel (as in bliuhan), and therefore he is forced to explain the l- before a 
guttural vowel either as due to analogy (cf. blawhs) or as derived from an LE 
*il: (cf. blaihan). Zupitza’s hypothesis is highly problematical, and until we 
can find a satisfactory explanation for the shift of PGmc fl->Goth. Jl-, 
Nordmeyer’s hypothesis must still be considered as uncertain. 

VIII. Us-gais-jan: us-geis-nan. For the long vowel -ei- (=i) in -geis-nan 
(instead of the short vowel -#- which we should expect) compare ON ég-na 
from the adjective tfg-inn," alongside #&g-na from the past part. Mg-inn 
(=Goth. tath-ans), inf. j4 (<*tih-an=Goth. teih-an). We may therefore 
postulate a quantitative ablaut *gis-:*g%s- from which the man-verb could 
be derived (cf. geis-nan:ON ttg-na, *gts-nan:ON tg-na). 

IX. Waila:ON vel: OHG-OS wel(a). To the many arguments in favor of 
Goth. waila=wéla I should like to add a suggestion which is perhaps worth 
consideration. It is possible that we may account for the retention of the orig- 
inal é not as due to phonetic laws, as is generally assumed, but as due to the 
psychological factor of differentiation. The adverb waila is anomalous not 
only with reference to the retention of the PGmc vowel ai (=), where we 
should expect %, but also in that it is not derived from a corresponding ad- 


_ || The form tig-inn does not represent the past part. form of the verb #j4 but an adjectival 
formation with the suffix -$n: cf. SSN., x (1928), 51. 
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jectival stem: waila stands to gdps as does Grk. eb to ayabés. We have the 
normal form wil- preserved in the verb wil-jan ‘to be willing’ and in the 
substantive wil-ja ‘the will, wish’ and the derivative adjective ga-wil-jis ‘will. 
ing.’ Now, if a phonetically correct form *wila had persisted, it might have 
been felt as the adverbial form belonging to this wil-group, perhaps as the 
adverb to [ga-]wil-jis ‘willing.’ But the original *wé/a meant ‘well’ (é: 
kad@s), and the retention of the original vowel é could have served to retain 
this meaning over against the meaning ‘willing’ which was present in all the 
normal wil-forms of the root *wel-. Differentiation may account for pho- 
netic irregularities, and it is for this reason I offer this suggestion. 

X. Frawatirhis was nawis (Rom. vii, 8). Similarly, it seems possible to 
explain the phonetic irregularity connected with the adjectival form nawis 
‘dead’ as due to differentiation from the substantive naus ‘a dead body, 
corpse.’ The attempts to explain the adjectival form through phonetic laws, 
analogy, etc., have all proved as unsuccessful as have the attempts to ex- 
plain the vowel ai in waila according to the same method. If the regular de- 
velopment of the adjectival form *naw-iz, nom. sing. fem., had persisted 
(with loss of -i after a short syllable), the result would have been a form 
identical with that of the substantive naus (cf. the adj. *naw-iz> *naus 
with the subst. *naw-iz>mnaus), and the passage would have read: fro- 
watirhis was *naus, where the adjective *naus could be interpreted as the 
substantive maus ‘a corpse.’ 

XI. Satir: Satir-ini ‘a Syrian Woman.’ The fem. form Sasir-ini (Mark 
vil, 26) is the only example in Goth. of a fem. noun with the suffix -*injé at- 
tached to the root of the corresponding masc. noun. All other examples of 
‘Motionsfeminina’ occur with the simple jé-suffix (cf. frijonds:frijondi, 
pius: biwi, magus: mawi). The *injé-suffix became very productive in North 
and West Gmc, and since it was attached in Gothic to a foreign stem (Sazir), 
we may assume that likewise in Gothic” it was already productive. But why 
should this suffix in Gothic have been restricted toa noun denoting national- 
ity? 

An in-suffix was attached to the root of masc. nouns denoting male per- 
sons holding an office or in authority (cf. kind-in-s ‘governor,’ OHG sceff-in 
‘Schéffe’: Lat. dom-in-us ‘lord [of the house]’). If from such a masc. noun a 
fem. noun were formed with the simple suffix -jd, the two suffixes (-in and 
-~j0) would be combined into a single suffix -injé (cf. *kind-in-j6 > *kind-ini), 
identical with the original suffix -imjd- (< IE *eni), in *Satir-injd > Satir-ini. 
From the sense of ‘a person in office or authority’ it is an easy step to the 
sense of ‘nationality,’ for both senses imply specific types of persons. The 
injé-suffix may, therefore, have been used in Sasir-ini because of the associa- 
tion between the -im of this suffix and the suffix -im denoting ‘a person in 
authority,’ whereas the simple jé-suffix was attached to masc. nouns not 
classified into any particular category of persons (cf. frijondi ‘friend,’ iwi 
‘servant,’ mawi ‘girl’). This differentiation between the injd- and the jé- 
suffix may have been originally present likewise in North and West Gmc. 

XII. Naus: naweis. It is generally assumed that after both a long anda 
short accented syllable the combination PGmc -*ijiz in final position yielded 
the contraction -eis; hence *gast-ijiz>gast-eis, *naw-ijiz>naw-eis. This 
hypothesis, however, is rendered uncertain by the fact that the form naw- 
eis, which represents the only example of this process after a short syllable, 


2 Cf. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgerm. Dialekte, §41. 
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may be explained as due to analogy, as Jellinek™ points out. If the original 
form was *nau-jis (with -*igiz >-jis in final position) parallel to har-jis (with 
-*ijiz > jis in intermediate position; cf. gen. sing. *har-ijis-a> *har-jes > har- 
jis), the re-forming of *nau-jis to na-w-eis may easily be explained through 
leveling in the plur. paradigm. The -w- could have been borrowed from the 
oblique cases rh *na-w-im, na-w-ins), just as in the wa-stems (cf. 


*l-u > léw, lé-w-is, lé-wa, etc.), and with the substitution of -w- the jis-end- 
ing could have been discarded for the eis-ending, since -w- was not in accord 
with the initial j- of the jis-ending. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


'8 Cf. Jellinek, op. cit., §61, Anm.: “Man sollte iibrigens nicht tibersehen, dass naweis L. 7 
22 der einzige Beleg fiir N. Pl. -eis nach kurzem Tonvokal-+-einfachem Konsonanten ist und 
ein etwa einma] vorhandenes *naujis analogischer Umgestaltung ausgesetzt gewesen wire.” 
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SAMUEL SINGER: Mittelhochdeutsches Lesebuch. Texte des vierzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts. Bern: Francke, 1945. 115 pp. 


In preseM Lesebuch findet eine Neuorientierung in der Deutschen Philologie 
ihren bezeichnenden Ausdruck. Die héfische Klassik ist etwas aus dem Blick- 
feld der Forschung geriickt, die sich intensiver dem ‘Herbst des Mittel- 
alters’ zuwendet und mit scharfer Sonde untersucht, wie unter verkrusteten 
Literaturformen der Ritterwelt die Biirgerwelt sich bildet und ihren Durch- 
bruch vorbereitet. Man muss gegen Singers Lesebuch nur einmal das seines 
Schweizer Landsmanns und Freundes Bachmann halten mit seinen 500 
Strophen Nibelungen, mit Kudrun, Iwein, Parzival, Tristan, mit reichlichem 
Konrad von Wiirzburg, vielem Freidank, Meier Helmbrecht, mit lyrischen 
Zierstiicken des friithen 13. Jahrhunderts. Hier die bekannten Paradestiicke 
voll Ruhe, milder Eleganz, gebiindigter Heiterkeit, dort aber drangende 
Inbrunst, flackerndes Pathos, ungeziigelter Trieb, Exaltiertheit der Dik- 
tion. Bachmanns Lesebuch (in erster Auflage 1892) ist das Protokoll eines 
Festes, Singers Lesebuch das eines Erd- und Seelenbebens. 

Dabei ist klar genug zu sehen, dass das 14. Jahrhundert in keinem Sinne 
eine Einheit ist, als ab etwa um 1300 ein neuer Ton anhebt, der um 1400 
verklingt. Auch Anschauungen, wie die neuestens mit Nachdruck geiaus- 
serte, als falle der Zeitenbruch in die Jahrhundertmitte, versimpeln einen 
vielschichtigen Prozess der Mischung und Verschlingung von Altem und 
Neuem; Keime neuen Geistes erscheinen im alten Kostiim, traditionelles 
Literaturgut iiberwuchert oft den zaghaften Wuchs beginnender Biirger- 
dichtung, alte Bande werden noch einmal neu gekniipft (die Mystik des 14. 
Jahrhunderts z. B. ist der des 11. innig verwandt und beide entnehmen ihre 
Symbole und Zeugen der Patristik). Das schlagende Beispiel fiir die 
Gleichzeitigkeit verschiedener Literaturjargons, das Singer gibt, stammt aus 
dem Gebiet des Minnelieds, wo Wernher von Homberg dem Meister Had- 
laub gegeniibergestellt ist. Und auf ahnlich lehrreiche Weise illustriert 
Singer die Dialektik des Zeitalters durch Proben aus religiésem Vers- und 
Abenteuerroman, weltlichem und religissem Drama, Kirchenlied (geist- 
lichem Volkslied) und Historienlied; der amourésen Versnovelle antiker 
Herkunft folgt die hausbackene Fabel; dem Stossgebet des Mystikers mit 
einem zu Gott erhobenen Herzen antwortet der didaktisch erhobene Zeige- 
finger des Lehrgedichts. Auf nur 60 Textseiten ist mit 17 Stiicken in erstaun- 
lich vielen Facetten das Spiegelbild einer Periode gefangen, deren Reichtum 
an Profilen kaum ihresgleichen hat. Weder der mystische Traktat noch 
Brief und Urkunde, weder das Selbstverhér der Autobiographie noch aven- 
tture, weder Predigt noch Streitgespriich fehlen. Jedes literarische Genre Ist 
in einem beredten Beispiel vertreten mit Ausnahme der naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Prosa—in diesem Zeitalter zweifellos ein Zweig der Literatur—und 
der Bibelliteratur, an der das Jahrhundert so reich ist, dass Burdach ihm den 
Titel ‘Jahrhundert der Laienbibel’ verliehen hat. Sicherlich hatten ein paar 
Stellen vielleicht aus Beheims Evangelieniibersetzung von 1342 oder ein paar 
Psalmen in Heinrichs von Miigeln prachtvoll gesteigerter Kunstprosa Platz 
finden kénnen, ohne Umfang und damit Preis des fiir Studenten bestimmten 
Biichleins fiihlbar zu steigern. Doch wird bei einem Buch wie diesem det 
eine dies, der andere das vermissen, wahrend der Masstab fiir eine solche 
Sammlung doch eigentlich darin liegt, wie weit aus ihr etwas fiir die Ge 
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schichte der Sprache zu gewinnen ist. Ins 14. Jahrhundert fallt ja die Friih- 
Geburt des Neuhochdeutschen (wie ich statt Geburt des Friihneuhoch- 
deutschen zu sagen vorziehe). Unter den Triimmern der alten Hochsprache 
sprosst schon ein neues Literaturidiom. Seit Ziesemer in einer ostmittel- 
deutschen A postelgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts auf frappante Ahnlich- 
keiten, ja Ubereinstimmungen zwischen dieser Ubersetzung und Luthers 
Septemberbibel aufmerksam gemacht hat, haben wir ja neue Gedanken iiber 
die Entstehung der nhd. Schriftsprache. Ich weiss nichts Starkeres zum Lob 
der Sammlung Singers zu sagen, als dass in ihren notwendigerweise kargen 
Proben der polyphone Sprachcharakter der “‘Ubergangsepoche” voll in Er- 
scheinung tritt, so dass die sprachgeschichtlichen Beobachtungen, die die 17 
Stiicke erlauben, jeder Erweiterung des Materials standhalten. 

Es wire naiv zu erwarten, dass das jiimgste Stiick der Sammlung (Ak- 
kermann aus Bohmen von 1400) nun zugleich das dem Neuhochdeutschen 
nichste ware. Dieser Titel kommt in Singers Lesebuch sicherlich dem thiirin- 
gischen Jungfrauens piel aus den ersten Jahrzehnten des 14. Jahrhunderts zu. 
Ein naheliegender aber vorschneller Schluss, der nun den gleichen Dialekt- 
raum des Spiels und Luthers fiir ihre Sprachnihe allein verantwortlich 
machen wiirde. Gewiss ist der ostmd. Einschlag im Friithnhd. kaum zu hoch 
mu veranschlagen. Aber lebt nicht grade im Ordensland Tugendsystem, Ko- 
dex, Sprache, Literaturform der Ritterwelt am laingsten fort? Setzt nicht 
grade der ostmd. Raum die Traditionen des héfischen Epos am ziahesten 
fort? Der ostmd. Raum allein schafft natiirlich nicht aus sich heraus das 
Neuhochdeutsche. Sondern: weder fiir den mystischen Traktat, noch be- 
sonders fiir das religiése Spiel gab es klassische Traditionen; so fehlte die 
verbindliche Form, die feste Sprache. Dichter, Ubersetzer, Kompilatoren 
waren frei von Beschrankungen, die sogar noch dem biirgerlichen Minnelied 
oder Lehrgedicht Ziigel anlegten. In der neuen Form des religiésen Spiels 
war eine neue Sprache méglich. Neuhochdeutsch ist eben nicht nur das 
Hochdeutsch neuer gesellschaftlicher Schichten oder eines neuen Sprach- 
raums, sondern dazu noch eine neue Sprachform zum Ausdruck neuer In- 
halte. Fast drei Generationen vor dem Ackermann aus Béhmen spricht das 
Jungfrauenspiel unverkennbar ‘moderner’ als das beriihmte Virtuosen- 
stick der béhmischen Kunstrede. 

In Singers Charakteristik des Ackermann als “erschiitterndes Streitge- 
sprich des deutschen Friihhumanismus” klingt allzu stark Burdach nach, 
dessen pompéser Edition ein zehnjaihriges verlegenes Schweigen folgte, bis 
endlich Hammerwich und Hiibner das peinlich Verfehlte der Burdachschen 
Kombinationen nachgewiesen haben. Besonders seit Hiibners Untersuchun- 
gen Uber das Deutsche im Ackermann steht uns Johann von Tepl vor 
Augen als ein in Petrarca, den Alten, dem Meistergesang gleich beschlagener 
Gelehrter, als belesener Jurist und glanzender Meister der Rhetorik, der im 
Ackermann eine brilliante Probe seines Kénnens vorlegt. Doch braucht ange- 
‘iichts der Singerschen Probe die Frage ob ‘Erlebnis’ oder ‘Arrangement’ 
ticht entschieden zu werden, sondern nur die des Textes, den Singer bietet. 
Hier aber stimme ich mit Singer nicht iiberein: der anfechtbare Text von 
Bernt-Burdach ist meines Erachtens zu ersetzen durch die Hs H, falls man 
ticht H wnd den Pfisterdruck von 1461 nebeneinander stellt; das scheint 
nir bei dem von Singer gewahlten Stiick umso mehr am Platz, als 2, 6 Bur- 
dach selbst sogar der Lesung seiner Hss untreu wird und H folgt. 

Damit bin ich bereits in die Betrachtung der einzelnen Texte hiniiber- 
eglitten, unter denen der Ackermann von 1400 der spiteste ist und daher 
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den Reigen nicht hitte eréffnen sollen. Auch bei Singer steht er erst an 
spiiterer Stelle; der Eingang des Lesebuchs ist, wie es sich gehért, der My. 
stik vorbehalten. Die vier mystischen Stiicke von Meister Eckhart, Tauler 
und Seuse gewdhnen den Studenten auf vorbildliche Weise daran, dass 
deutsche Prosa des 14. Jahrhunderts fast ausnahmslos Ubersetzung ist. Ein 
ausgezeichnetes Glossar, fiir das Dr. Sattler und Dr. Bauer mit zeichnen, 
bietet nicht nur alles fiir das Verstindnis Nétige, sondern fiigt der nhd. auch 
die lateinische Entsprechung hinzu. Die Reflexe der latein. Urfassung haften 
dem Mystikerdeutsch alliiberall an. Nachdem schon vor 65 Jahren die 
latein. Konzepte fiir die “deutschen” Predigten Bertholds von Regensburg 
mit ihren stellenweise wértlichen Ubereinstimmungen verdéffentlicht 
wurden, sollte es heute jedem klar sein, dass dem Deutsch der Mystik 
Latein zu Grunde liegt, nicht anders als dem Deutsch der héfischen Epik 
Franzésisch. Hier aber leistet Singers Glossar Vorbildliches. 

Die Taulerpredigt ist wiedergegeben in einer Hs. K6ln 1359 und dem 
(sichtlich auf einer Strassburger Hs. A 88 fussenden) Druck Basel 1522, 
Der Wert des prachtvollen Textes liegt einmal in der Wortwahl, an der man 
die lateinische Grundlage gradezu mit Hianden greifen kann (inzichen= 
remanatio; istig=essentialis; umbevang=connubium spirituale; ker=con- 
versio; vornichtkeit = annihilatio; reissen=stimulare), dann aber in der Ver- 
ainderung des Vokabulars zwischen 1359 und 1522, am auffallendsten in der 
pejoratio des Wortes minne, in der Ausmerzung des zu niedrigen qwetschunge 
durch nott ound leiden oder auch druck durch creiitz. Die beiden Stellen, die 
Singer 17, 11 f. ‘als ‘Fehler bei Vetter’ bezeichnet, lassen sich vielleicht ret- 
ten. Hocheit= Hohe ist nicht nur hier belegt, sondern mit Sicherheit in Vet- 
ters Text 229.10; 410.2; vorher ist schon von Héhe und Tiefe die Rede. 
Fiir altitudo / hockeit vgl. Dieffenbach 77 sowie Anzeiger 7, 297 ff. Dann frei- 
lich wire Vetters Lesung valle unrichtig, wie Singer anmerkt. Doch kénnte 
man zur Not an vdle=vaele, Verfehlung denken, wofiir sich ein Beleg Lexer 
m1, 8 findet. 

Zu Heinrich von Neustadt bemerke ich, dass das Glossar schimel 7442 
ausgelassen hat, obwohl Singers Ausgabe in den Dt. Texten d. MA als Be- 
deutung dafiir ‘verdorbener Schein’ angibt. Hiibsch ist der Reim rdme: briit- 
gdime 7468, der allein schon die Heimat des Gedichts enthiillt. Im késtlichen 
Bruchstiick aus Apollonius kommt der Student mit einer spiten Hs. in 
ausgesprochener Mundart in Beriihrung und kann einen Begriff von den 
Schwierigkeiten einer kritischen Textherstellung bekommen. (Am Ende 
des Hs.—Abdrucks wire ein verkehrtes Anfiihrungszeichen zu verbessern.) 
Die Versnovelle von Hero und Leander ist in einer recht guten Hs. iiber- 
liefert; doch sind Singers zahlreiche Verbesserungsvorschliage iiberall iiber- 
zeugend. Nur stammt die Verbesserung v. 395 schon von v. d. Hagen. Und 
v. 445 liegt kein Anlass vor gal zu verbessern. v. 199 wire v.d. Hagens 
Konjektur munt (: gekunt) zu erwahnen gewesen.—Schade, dass Singer die 
63. Fabel Boners streng nach Pfeiffer, aber ohne dessen Apparat abdruckt, 
der doch kaum eine halbe Seite benétigt hitte—Zu den Angaben, die dem 
Minnelied Hadlaubs vorangehen, ware hinzuzufiigen, dass der Text sich 
ebenfalls bei K. Bartsch, Die Schweizer Minnesdnger (Bibl. alterer Schrift: 
werke d. dtsch. Schweiz 6. Bd. [Frauenfeld 1886]), No. xxvi. 7, findet. — 

Das ist schon alles, wenn man das Nérgeln nicht so weit treiben will, em 
zweimaliges Zusammenschreiben von in Hss. getrennten Wortteilen 2 
beanstanden. Auch beim Durchkimmen mit einem sehr feinen Kamm ¢t 
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gibt sich nur die dusserst saubere Exaktheit und Verlasslichkeit aller Texte 
und Angaben. Durch die sichere Auswahl des Gebotenen und ein Glossar, 
das mit prachtvoller Lakonik die Aufgaben eines Kommentars erfiillt, stellt 
sich Singers Lesebuch an die Spitze unserer mhd. Ubungsbiicher, zusammen 
mit dem von C, v. Kraus, dessen Ziele vornehmlich im Erlernen der Edi- 
tionstechnik liegen (Fragen der héheren Kritik nicht ausgeschlossen). 
Singer bietet dem Literarhistoriker wie dem Philologen Neues und Inter- 
essantes und erfiillt obendrein noch eine geistesgeschichtliche Aufgabe: hin- 
zuweisen auf Tonfiille, Farbenpracht und schwelgerisch reiche Instru- 
mentierung der Literatur eines Jahrhunderts, das nach dem Vorurteil der 
Gebildeten zu den ‘toten’ gehért, an denen man achtlos voriibergehen darf. 
Mégen dem wertvollen Buch noch zu Lebzeiten seines 86-jahrigen Heraus- 
gebers viele Auflagen beschieden sein. 
ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


GaBRIEL HARVEY’s Ciceronianus. Introduction and notes by Harold S. Wil- 
son, English translation by Clarence A. Forbes. Studies in the Humani- 
ties No. 4. Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1945. Pp. 
vii+ 149, two plates. 


ONE OF THE CURIOSITIES of modern scholarship is the academic evalua- 
tion of Gabriel Harvey. Professors of English detest the Elizabethan pro- 
fessor; they dislike his pedantry, his self-conceit, his wire-pulling, his 
pompousness, and his truckling to university and political big-wigs. They 
cannot understand the affectionate relationship between Harvey and Spen- 
ser, and they rejoice in the insults heaped on the ‘‘old professor” by that 
eternal sophomore, Tom Nashe. Yet few professors of English are much dif- 
ferent from Harvey; and should Nashe turn up in their classrooms, they 
would loathe him. Perhaps Nature, in this case, holds the mirror up to 
Nature with too deadly a focus. 

Many years ago, Hale Moore set out to resurrect Harvey from the 
dusty corner into which professorial disesteem had cast him. Moore did 
not live long enough to complete his task and Wilson has now elected to 
carry the work forward. In his introduction to the Ciceronianus, he tells us 
about the new revolution in rhetorical principles that Harvey was one of 
the first Englishmen to embrace; he gives us a different picture of Harvey 
than we have had, for we can now see that Harvey was no better or worse 
than many of his modern descendants, that he, at least, was not afraid of 
innovations, and that he could admit publicly his own shortcomings. We 
can now better understand the devotion of Spenser to this “pedant.” 

Those who have followed the sixteenth century continental discussions 
of Ciceronianism and the arguments of the disciples of Ramus against the 
ancient dialectic will find that Harvey has little to say that is new. The 
Ciceronianus, however, is an interesting piece of propaganda for the new 
direction, and it should be read as the first full-length English challenge to 
the traditionalists. Wilson has supplied the text with complete and enlight- 
ening notes, and my samplings of Forbes’ translation indicate that it is an 
accurate and colloquial rendering. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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FRENCH Farce & Joun HEywoop. By Ian Maxwell. Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, and London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 175, 
12 s. 6d. 


Ir Is A PLEASURE to come upon a neat and compact volume of comparative 
scholarship which is able to breathe life into early Tudor plays. Professor 
Ian Maxwell of the University of Melbourne has produced a fresh and out- 
standing example of what thus can be accomplished by tracing, within the 
bounds of probability, the debt of John Heywood to French farce. The sub- 
ject does not appear particularly attractive at first blush, for French farce, 
in the words of Gustave Lanson, 

n’est pas “‘de la littérature”: c’est un genre enti¢rement populaire, et que l’esprit du peuplea 
créé A son image. La plupart de ces farces sont d’une insoutenable grossiéreté, d’une épaisseur 
de gaieté dont on ne peut avoir idée. . . ona affaire 4 des gens pour qui les bourrades sont des ca- 
resses. Evidemment cet auditoire-l4a—bourgeois aussi bien que vilains—se délecte dans |’ordure: 
“ servitudes physiques de la nature humaine ont le privilége de |’égayer toujours sans jamais 
e lasser.? 


Its stock characters belong to 

the world of small tradesmen, shady strollers, ~ os professional men, humble shrews 
and cuckolds, knaves, mountebanks, merry men [p. 98]. 

Lanson is more specific: 


... il y a trois parties sensibles: la peau, la bourse et la femme: étre rossé, volé, trompé, voila 
les trois mésaventures qui le font rire quand elles arrivent aux autres, parce qu’elles le facherai- 
ent si elles lui arrivaient.? 


Nevertheless, despite the ordures of French farce and the hebetude of early 
fifteenth-century drama in England, Professor Maxwell has brought a 


tolerant enthusiasm as well as several years’ “light labour” (p. 12) to 
illuminate one of the darker, livelier corners of comparative literature. It is 
the kind of comparative study that is rare enough and for which one too 
often searches in vain; after one has leafed through the travails of the source- 
hunters, one is greatly refreshed by finding a work so full of vitality, scholar- 
ship, and the “pleasant thoughts” he has found in going over his patelin 
again and again. 

The late Professor Karl Young of Yale had written of John Heywood’ 
debt to the anonymous Pernet qui va au vin, the Farce d’un pardonneur, and 


1 Histoire de la littérature francaise, 12th ed., Paris, s.d., p. 217. After one has discounted 
Lanson’s loosely described prejudices, one recalls Villon’s Ballade de bonne doctrine a ceux d 
mauvaise vie: 

Ryme, raille, cymballe, luttes, 

Comme fol, fainctif, eshontez; 

Farce, broulle, joue des fleustes; 

Fais, es villes et es citez, 

Farces, jeux et moralitez; 

Gaigne au berlanc, au glic, aux quilles: 
Aussi bien va—or escoutez— 

Tout aux tavernes et aux filles: 


De telz ordures te reculles ... 


Cf. also “This little farce [Le Gargon et l’aveugle] . . . is so round and lively, so sharp in detail 
and assured in technique, that one cannot think it an isolated experiment. . . . It is as brisk a 
it is neat” (pp. 15-16) with Lanson’s dismissal as “une insignifiante parade” (op. cit., p. 201; 
cf. p. 213m). 

2 [bid.; cf. Gaston Paris, Esquisse historique de la littérature frangaise au moyen age, Paris, 
1907, p. 284. 
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the Dialogue du fou et du sage in the respective writing of John John, 
Pardoner and Friar, and Wit and Folly; the acknowledgment of this debt, 
with others, serves as Professor Maxwell’s point of departure: 

In the first place, the collective value of such likenesses may be considerable, and all con- 
tribute to that general impression of similarity on which one’s verdict must partly rest, and to 
which, in my view, Young fails to do justice. Secondly, their negative value is obvious: a mere 
coincidence in plot, with no ambiguous ‘aura,’ might suggest tenth-hand transmission rather 
than direct borrowing. And oe Meer so much vagueness and uncertainty exist, it is de- 
sirable, not to swell a chorus of discordant opinions, but to provide the fullest materials for 
judgment [p. 54]. 


The method is to compare each French farce with its English counterpart, 
first by a general summary, and then by setting “out the evidence under 
two heads (‘Main Themes’ and ‘Details’)” (pp. 59-60). The method is ex- 
cellent; one wonders only why other stylistic details are not included in the 
parallel discussions, for they certainly appear to corroborate the evidence of 
intimate interrelationship.’ The discussion of Pernet and John (pp. 56-69) 
with an historical elaboration of the name “Iohan Iohan,” is the issue of a 
brilliant comparison, perhaps because its bases are less equivocal than those 
of the other plays. 

On the other hand, the Farce d’un pardonneur, d’un triacleur, et d’une 
taverniére relates not only to Pardoner and Friar but to the Four PP, as Sir 
Sidney Lee suggested in 1910 (p. 83), and at least four “very shadowy 
parallels are submitted. . . . I think them insignificant” (p. 84). At any rate, 
Professor Maxwell concludes that 

Pardoner and Friar conforms to a type indigenous to France and unknown in Eng- 
land. .. . A clear general resemblance is reinforced by a number of rough parallels, and one so 
close and odd that it can scarcely be due to chance [“bongrace’ and ‘couvrechef,’ p. 77]. But 


Heywood’s real debt . . . was rather for his introduction to a type of comedy in which Four PP 
isan essentially independent essay [p. 86]. 


With respect to Le Fou et le sage and Witty and Witless, 


Young’s main findings (p. 115) must therefore be modified . . . a rough analogue to Hey- 
wood’s play appears to have been printed in France in the period 1516-1527, probably existed 
earlier, and was long popular [p. 95]. 


The above represent the specific conclusions, in the order of decreasing 
sharpness of contour, defined in the scope of the book. Their want of further 
definition testifies to the caution if not to the erudition of the scholar. Per- 
haps more generally interesting are therefore the generic discussions of the 
“family” (pp. 13-23), the matter (pp. 24-36), and the art (pp. 37-48) of 
farce, enlivened as they are by a wealth of colored detail and quotation. A 
“General Survey,” whose conclusions deserve complete quotation (pp. 97— 
120), and three appendixes complete the study. 

Beyond a general consideration of the scope of this tightly woven little 
book, only one or two trivia are worth the mentioning. It has ever seemed 
strange, for example, that John Heywood, a singer and a “player upon the 
virginals,” apparently did not attempt to include the text of a song in any 
of the interludes customarily ascribed to him,‘ a practice quite unusual in 


* “But I do not wish to rest my case on a minute examination of smal] passages” (p. 116). 
* The only possible examples of song are the forty (“‘twenty,” p. 111) lines of Skeltonics in 
the Play of Love (lines 425-464), which were common enough on the French stage (pp. 111- 
112). The four P’s sing a song together (line 331), and Merry Report joins the Gentlewoman 
in a duet (Weather, line 853), but no song is given. Perhaps the author improvised before the 
performance and enjoyed changing his words and music. 
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England if not in France (p. 113). In other interludes, however, the century 
of songs is revelatory: they illustrate most of the qualities which the English 
Renaissance derived from the French tradition,’ including a haphazard ad- 
herence to the mechanics of the medieval poétrie (ibid.),° learned references, 
and the rest of the apparatus.’ A maxim or a pun-in-action in the French 
farce often “‘clinched a play” (pp. 38, 65); yet although many of the English 
interludes are entitled by and circumscribed about proverbs, several from 
the Heywood hoard of six hundred,’ the critical position of a saying is more 
likely than not to be discovered in song.* That he left no songs wherein so to 
clinch his plays may be considered another link with the French farces in- 
vestigated, and a further token of his want of discipleship in the English 
drama (p. 11). 

The French sense of rhythm and arrangement is matched by a delight in the ingenious 
interplay of sound and sense, fact and metaphor. Farcical humour leans naturally to pun and 
figure and the myriad trips the tongue is heir to; but to the French muse of light comedy these 
are matters, not of errant predilection, but of plighted faith. Indeed, there is a group of farces 
in which systematic equivocation—a habit of Heywood’s—quite takes the place of dramatic 
action [p. 46]. 

Toa great extent, this situation is due to the nature of the French language, 
whose wealth of homonyms, the despair of schoolchildren, has in one respect 
contributed to the ruling passion for clarté,"° and in another to the straitness 
of French prosodic rules. Fortunately the language is therefore obliged to 
rely more securely on true wit than on false, and here too Heywood follows 
in the French tradition. Thus when 

the luckless Pernet yields his wife and his dinner to a figure of speech—a weakness which, even 


had it been translatable, would probably have been more than an English audience could 
stomach [p. 47], 


is it not, once again, because of the nature of the French language, aiming so 
academically at clarté, that the living language of the people consequently 
requires the development, death, and transfiguration of so many meta- 
phors" that the French stomach is perhaps less queasy? The plot of an 
English interlude would have required far more invention, fabrication, and 
juggling to give a similar double meaning to “‘cool his heels” vice ‘‘chauffer 


la cire,” but its possibility is not beyond all conjecture. 

If “‘the English genius . . . is impatient of rule . . . and owes some of its 
happiest achievements to the union of incompatibles” (p. 13), it shares this 
genius with the humor of all other nations, and a fortiori of French farce. Of 
all the incompatibles, that of folly with wisdom has produced the self-justi- 
fying and syncretizing humor of five hundred years, whose lushest efflo- 


5 Cf. John M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry 1485-1547, New York, 1931, pp. 141-153. 

® Berdan, pp. 120-229, esp. pp. 147-149. Cf. also Edmond Faral, Les Arts poétiques du 
XII* et duXI11* siécle, Paris, 1924; G. Mari, 1 Trattati medievali di ritmica latina, Milan, 189%; 
W. F. Patterson, Three Centuries of French Poetic Theory, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1935, i. 13-96, ii 
4-10, 18-58. 7 Berdan, pp. 152-153. 

® E.g. The Tide Tarrieth No Man, by George Wapull (Proverbs, part I, ch. iii); Like Will 
to Like, by Ulpian Fulwell (ibid., ch. iv); Enough is as Good as a Feast (ibid., ch. xi). 

° Cf. Hickscorner, Wit and Science, Jacob and Esau, Lusty Juventus, Mary Magdalene, 
Tom Tyler, Respublica, Disobedient Child, Like Will to Like, Appius and Virginia, Damon and 
Pythias, Patient and Meek Grissell, Liberality and Prodigality, Marriage of Wit and Science, 
Common Conditions, Tide Tarrieth No Man, Three Lords and Three Ladies of London. 

10 Cf. Antoine de Rivarol, Del’ universalité de la langue francaise, 1784. 

4 Cf. Karl Vossler, Frankreichs Kultur im Spiegel seiner Sprachentwicklung, Heidelberg, 
1913, esp. pp. 87-95; F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise, Paris, 1905 ff., iii, 226-261. 
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rescence existed on the medieval popular stage and in the early French 
Renaissance.” The “few dramatic amoebae” (p. 26) show more than wit and 
folly, however; they make a link in the long historical chain that extends 
from Aristophanes and Theocritus. The hosts of folly, unregenerate chil- 
dren of the devil all (p. 28), are the most offensive of the three tribes ex- 
coriated in one of the tractates Summa de Poenitentia in the thirteenth cen- 
tury: 

Quidam transformant corpora sua per turpes saltus vel per turpes gestus, vel denudando 
corpora sua turpiter, vel induendo horribiles larvas; et omnes tales dampnabiles sunt, nisi 
reliquant officia sua.—Sunt eciam [sic] alii histriones qui nihil operantur sed curiose agunt, non 
habentes certum domicilium, sed circumeunt curias magnas et locuntur opprobria et in- 
nominias de absentibus: tales et dampnabiles sunt, — prohibet apostolus cum talibus cibum 
sumere,” et dicuntur tales scurre sive magi, quare ad nihil aliud utiles sunt nisi ad devorandum 
et ad maledicendum. Est tercium genus histrionum qui habent instrumenta musica ad dilec- 
tandum homines; sed talium duo sunt genera: guidam enim frequentant potaciones publicas et 
lascivas congregationes, ut cantent ibi lascivas cantilenas, et tales dampnabiles sunt, sicut alii 
qui movent homines ad lasciviam. Sunt autem alii, qui dicuntur joculatores, qui cantant gesta 
principum et vitas sanctorum et faciunt solacia hominibus in egritudinibus suis vel in angus- 
tiis suis, et non faciunt innumeras turpitudines sicut faciunt saltatores et saltatrices et alii qui 
ludunt in ymaginibus inhonestis, et faciunt videri quasi quedam fantasmata per incantationes 
vel alio modo. Si autem non faciunt talia sed cantant gesta principum instrumentis suis, ut 
faciant solatia hominibus, sicut dictum est, bene possunt sustinere tales, sicut ait Alexander 
papa.!4 


It has been observed how few of the characteristics that one associates 
with the Revival of Learning are to be met in the interludes of John Hey- 
wood."* It might be expected that a man of Sir Thomas More’s circle should 
have been also a familiar of its quodlibeta, especially that of “‘auctoritee.” 
And so he was; thus whether or not he went back to Lucian’s Icaromenippus 
and Bis accusatus is immaterial (pp. 106-107), for they did not become cita- 
ble references, like the saints, relics, and medicaments of the French and 
English pardoners (pp. 76-77). Granted the untranslatability of the bons 
sainctz,* they might nevertheless have been considered a weak source of au- 
thoritative light shed upon Heywood’s individuality.” A hint thereof may 
be found in his Ciceronian use of the word “colacyon” (pp. 79-80) ; Jean 
Froissart used it in its modern sense,!* but Chaucer (and his lexicographers 
Wright and Skeat) returned almost to the Latin: 


Collatio [xapa8oX%] est oratio rem cum re ex similitudine conferens.'® 
The frail translation of “chauffer” by its cognate paronym “chafe” is ex- 


2 Cf. Rabelais, Pantagruel, bk. ITI, ch. 28 (Ewores de Rabelais, ed. Henri Clouzot, Paris, 
1926, i, 379 ff.). 18 T Corinthians 5: 11. 

4 A. N. Veselovskil, [storideskad poétika, Moscow, 1940, p. 487. The Pope is evidently the 
“stout, kindly, and cheerful” Alexander IV of Segni (1254-1261), who renewed the vitality of 
the Inquisition in France. 

: 1’ Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian, A History of English Literature, New York, 1929, 
p. 244. 

‘6 For such an attempt, cf. Ruth H. Cline, “Four Chaucer Saints,” Modern Language 
Notes (1945), Ix, 480-482. 

‘T “Das wahre und wertvolle sprachliche Werk wire demnach dasjenige, das formel! als 
das eigenartigste, ausschliesslichste und individuellste, inhaltlich als das vielseitigste, um- 
fassendste und universalste sich darstellte. A usschliesslichste Individualitat vereinigt mit ein- 
schliesslichster Universalitét, das ist das Ideal des sprachlichen Gedankens.” (Karl Vossler, 
Gesammelte Aufsiize sur Sprachphilosophie, Munich, 1923, p. 14.) 

'§ Chroniques, “(Comment a un souper che Pheli arenga a ses capitaines . . . ,” line 
24 (Karl Bartsch, Chrestomathie de l’ancien francais, 12th ed., Leipzig, 1927, p. 276) : Cescappi- 
taines, qui estoient la a colacion, aprés soupper avoecques Phelippe en son logéis. . . . 

'® De Inventione, 1, xxx, 49, etc. 
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cellently described (pp. 59-68). It may therefore reasonably be wished that 
Professor Maxwell had gone a bit further stylistically into the parallel 
texts, trying to ascertain, as well as logical conjecture permits, why the dif- 
ferences between the French and the English existed. For a simple apostro- 
phe Heywood substitutes an oath (pp. 61-62), or gratuitously adds one (pp. 
64, 77); while his critic does not pretend “to follow the actual processes of 
Heywood’s imagination” (p. 84), the substitution of a “bongrace” for a 
“couvrechef” is sensibly considered ironic (pp. 777). 

So it is too with his “‘trick of obscene equivocation”’ (p. 107). Agreed that 
“‘Heywood’s flowers are doubtless rooted in English soil,” ought we to “‘sus- 
pect that his manure was imported” (p. 108) in the light of so much evidence 
to the contrary? But later we become partially reconciled to the English ele- 
ment by a healthy compromise: 

The French character of Heywood’s style is to be felt, not only in a few gross idiosyncra- 
sies, but in its light movement, its quick repartee and balanced epigram, its feeling for the 
comic phrase, and for coherence and resilience in dialogue. The fact that these things are fitfully 


realized and contrast strongly with his stubborn gust for verbose argument—‘home growth, 
*tis true, but rank as turpentine’—makes the case for foreign influence all the more convincing 


[p. 119}. 


The interlude of Thersites (ca. 1537), patently translated from the Pari- 
sian Latin of Jean Tixier, has been ascribed to Heywood; and although the 
materials for a comparative study lie close at hand, auctoritee included, the 
ascription is not investigated. Several obvious parallels seem to warrant 
looking into: Thersites is mainly a comic monologue, like the Franc archer, 
and with the same protagonist; both Mulciber and Miles are worthy scare- 
crows whose rime doggerel makes one prefer silence. In the rhetoric too 
Thersites follows fair upon both Pernets, and his metrics lie well within the 
norms Heywood set elsewhere. 

“Heywood was the first English dramatist to discard stanzas as an in- 
dispensable part of his dramatic medium” (p. 117) ; one can pass lightly over 
the Enterlude of Youth (ca. 1512). The complete supervention of the four- 
stress couplet (p. 43) must be considered a post-Heywood phenomenon. 
Octosyllabics had enjoyed a vogue in medieval Latin™ and became the 
staple of the jongleurs and the fabliaux in France.” When Sebastian Brant 
linked them to folly in 1494,* the tie became almost indissoluble, and they 
served not only as the general carry-all of the popular comedy thencefor- 
ward but as the particular vehicle of the Vice.“ Maniae infinitae sunt spe- 
cies, Avicenna noted,™ but one medium serves them all. The Knittelverse* of 


* See also Englische Studien, xxx, 71; Legouis and Cazamian, ibid. 

* Cf. Paris, p. 268, and e.g. the early Christus Maritus and Ad Tres Personas St. Trinitalis 
of Hildebert of Tours (1057-1134) and his successors Abélard, Bernard of Clairvaux—and 
Victoria’s Prime Minister Gladstone (“Iesus pro me perforatus’’: F. A. March, Latin Hymns, 
New York, etc. [1874], pp. 102-109, 213-214). 

* Cf. Paris, pp. 30 ff., 130-134, 268; Lanson, pp. 91, 104; Veselovskil, pp. 100, 223-224, 
341-342, 464. 

% “Tch gib exempel vnd biss roth, 

Und trieb was ich jung hab gelert, 
Meine bossheyt will ich sein geehrt. . . . ” (Narrenschiff, “Von alten Narren.’’) 

™ Cf. Berdan, pp. 115, 222, 253. The English tradition proceeds through the Paternoster 
of the twelfth century, the Owl and the Nightingale of the thirteenth,—together with the 
Interludium de clerico et puella,—and Robert Mannynge’s Handling Sin of the early fourteenth. 

*% “Prologue de M. Francois Rabelais pour le cinquiesme livre des faicts et dicts heroiques 
de Pantagruel”’ (GEuores, ii, 213). 

* Andreas Heusler, Ueber germanischen Versbau, Berlin, 1894, iii, 327-354. 
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Brant reappear in the Asopic Gesprich zwischen dem Sommer und dem 
Winter (1538)?” of Hans Sachs (p. 104m),?* and they keep this part of the 
tradition fresh for the final chant of the elderly clown Will Somers (p. 87) 
in Nashe’s musikiertes Singspiel (1593). In the meantime, however, it had 
seemed likely that a further degeneration of the couplet would occur in the 
hands of John Skelton, but after a brief snatch or two of Skeltonics (p. 117) 
—the bulk considered either as song*® or graphie (p. 103)—the verse returns 
to its Hudibrastic ways. If “Heywood writes with a deliberation rare in 
farce’ (p. 99), his metrics rarely reflect it, either lineally or stanzaically, by 
comparison; and if he “‘is careful to underline his jests” (ibid.), he may have 
had little enough faith in his actors, let alone the understanding of his audi- 
ences, and, like other farcists, had full recourse to the épiphonéme (pp. 42- 
43). His flair for glossolalia and “worrying the word”’ is recognized (pp. 112- 
116); however banal the trick, it is basic in the speech of children*® and in 
folk poetry," not to mention its consecration by the medieval] Latinists. 
Christine de Pisan,® and Frangois Villon.” 

The weak versification of French farce was echoed with weakness re- 
doubled in that of the English interlude, among whose writers John Hey- 
wood sinned less than the majority (pp. 43-45, 99-100, 117-118). In France 
there were at least two generations to wait before Francois de Malherbe ar- 
rived to reduce the muse that had never known Ronsard™ “aux régles du 
devoir.”” One cannot examine too closely a crux like 


Laisse-moy faire mon mestier. 
Suis-je pas en ville jurée? [p. 78] 


for the form of jurée. Even today a typesetter would incline to add the 
feminine -e following ville, grammatical rules notwithstanding ;* and the con- 
ditions of printing were certainly not all they might have been in the early 
sixteenth century (p. 67).** It may be observed as well that today the riming 
of a masculine with a feminine is utterly inadmissible, yet one forgives the 
occasional lapses caused by the exigencies of the Jaisse.*’ It is more difficult, 
however, to condone some of the aberrations cited (pp. 149, 155), and still 
less the awkwardness of genuine octosyllabics (p. 161). Excellent speech 
becometh not a fool. 


*" Cf. Fabulae Aesopicae, ed. K. Halm, No. 414; Ludwig Uhland, “Sommer und Winter,” 
Uhlands Schriften, ed. Franz Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1866 (Veselovskil, pp. 216, 422-424, 626). 
* Cf. his Lustspiel, Das Narrenschneiden: 
. .. wort vnd that 
Nach weiser Leute lehr vnd rath 
Zu pfand setz ich jhm trew vnd Ehr 
Das alsdenn bey jm nimmermehr 
Gemeldter Narren keiner wachs 
Wiinscht Euch mit guter nacht Hans Sachs. 
* R. Bell, Songs from the Dramatists, New York, 1882, pp. 23-24. 
*° Cf. Boris Malinowski, “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages,’ Supplement 
I to Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning, New York, 1938, pp. 318-320. 
* Veselovskil, pp. 139, 155, 416-418. 
_ __™ “Seulete suy et seulete vueil estre” (Ewvres pottiques de Christine de Pisan, Paris, 1866, 
i, 12; in Bartsch, pp. 283-284). 
* Ballade des menus propos (CEuvres complétes de Francois Villon, Paris, 1892, p. 136; 
Bartsch, pp. 296-297). 
* As Machaut, Deschamps, and Chartier had reduced her to the rules of poétrie. 
* Cf. Alfred Ewart, The French Language, New York, 1938, p. 145. 
* Berdan, pp. 152-153, 35-37, 485-487. 
* Paris, p. 174; Legouis and Cazamian, pp. 65, 108. 
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The temptation always arises, when one deals with comparative work, 
to attribute more to a source than it deserves, and the reader is glad to find 
a demurrer: 


The very curious wax-chafing incident is the most obvious link between the two plays [ Pernet 
and Jokn]; and the fact that both husbands attempt to bless the board . . . drives proof home 
to the head. Only by a millionth chance would two playwrights, independently handling simi- 
lar themes, agree in such a touch [pp. 65-66]. 


In this case the demurrer seems very extensive: blessing the board was not 
only customary and praiseworthy, but it whetted the edge of the comedy; 
and it appears perfectly logical for a farce-writer of the 1530’s, particularly 
for an exile from the 1559 Act of Uniformity, to have included it. Long 
chances of this type produced the amcebzan forms throughout the world;* 
they produced the Natureingang*® and epithet of folk poetry*® and the ma- 
jority of prosodic forms.’ Such a chance might serve to clarify the Latinis- 
tic, and hence humanistic rather than purely Gallicistic, use of “‘colacyon.” 

The genre of farce even poses some interesting historiographical ques- 
tions, for it is at once traditionless and traditional. Belonging to the people, 
it owed little to the learned tradition and can be expected to have shown few 
traces of the cumbrous erudition of the Renaissance. One may think them 
fit for a nation of shopkeepers (p. 31) perhaps, but this nation (France), 
particularly its Unterschicht, had not yet come to know the Petrarch who 
had impressed John the Good in 1361 with his learning and his elegant 
Latin periods.* To attribute the access of couplets in the English interlude 
to the influence of French farce appears legitimate until one examines farce 
elsewhere. If in France it grew out of clerical indiscipline,** in Russia (to 
take but one remote example) it grew out of the puppet shows, gypsies,and 
strollers of the village fairs.“ Its themes, whose expositions lasted but a few 
minutes, were ever those of conjugal infidelity and petty swindling;*® what 
else could have so common a portée among spectators like Cherevik and 
Hivria at the Sorochintsy Fair?“ Far removed from the Latin tradition of 
rimed octosyllables,*’ one finds the single scene rimed in the incredible dog- 
gerel of Richard Edwardes and Robert Wilson.‘* Even Skeltonics appear.* 
Of one thing we can be sure: that the farcists and vaudevillists of seven- 


38 Veselovskil, pp. 92-155, 464-470, 622. 3° Tbid., pp. 73-92. 
“ Tbid., pp. 163-184, 281-291, 624. “ Cf. ibid., pp. 242 ff. x : 
“ Lanson, p. 156; the first apostle of Petrarch is considered to be Mellin de Saint Gelais 
(1487-1558) [Ibid., p. 245]. #8 Veselovskil, pp. 255-257, 322-328, 486-491. 
“ G. A. Gukovskil, ‘““Dramatiteskoe iskusstvo v Rossii XVIII veka,” Klassiki russkoi 
dramy, Leningrad, etc., 1940, pp. 8, 13. 
Cf. Alexander Sumarokov’s Imaginary Cuckold {| =“connard”’; cf. p. 156] (1772), written 
in prose but not after the French form (ibid., p. 22). Cf. also, however, the antics of the Hindu 
bhana, the Greek mtmos, the Roman scurra and nuntius, the Slavonic glouiné, the Icelandic 
kathakas, the Spanish gracioso, the Arabic maskhara with those of the French bateleurs, queues 
rouges, bobéches, et al. w- ; 
“ Esp. the sixth chapter or scene; cf. V. V. Gippius, “N. V. Gogol,”’ Klassiki russkei 
dramy, pp. 131-132. 
*’ Further removed, we may note, than the Kazakh sesqui-couplet élén. 
8 Called the raéSnye stihi of the puppet shows. - 
* E.g. cf. the comic opera Rosana + Liibim of Nikolai Nikolev: 
Barskoe stast’e—naSe neséast’e, 
Barskoe védro—naSe nenast’e; 
Th zabota— 
Naga suhota; 
Th zabava— 
Naga otrava; etc. (Gukovskil, pp. 26-27) 
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teenth-century Russia were innocent of French and English, and that when 
the true comedies of Fonvisin and Griboedov arrived, full debt was paid to 
the foreign sources on which they drew,*° and full excoriation saved for the 
corrupting French clowns." A curious recrudescence of the farcical spirit 
occurred in the popular comedies of Ostrovsky, who used the épiphonéme as 
Wilde used puns; but we also observe that in the Italian /azzi,” the Spanish 
entremeses,® the Ukrainian intermedias, and the Russian vaudeville™ cuckold- 
ry is readily achieved without benefit of pun. That the parallels exist can- 
not be gainsaid, but it is a case of post hoc rather than propter hoc. What they 
exist in is the nature of farce, in its roots among the people who applauded 
its rise. In France and England farce grew from the top, socially and intel- 
lectually speaking, and trickled down to its appropriate level; but in coun- 
tries less affected it grew like Lear’s Edmund. It is to write a social teleology 
into the history of the drama to recognize that their end-product is so simi- 
lar. 

The digressions undertaken above may appear a series of ignorationes 
elenchi, but they give illustration and relief to the excellent discussions 
of Professor Maxwell. Whether or not the modern reader often finds Hey- 
wood dull and exasperating, he cannot deny that Heywood knew his trade, 
and that he had learned as well as plagiarized, from whatever sources 
(p. 120). And he is grateful to the author for having examined the main 
ones so carefully and so wisely. 

JuLes BERNARD 
Major, U. S. Army 


GHISMONDA, A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRAGEDY. Edited by Herbert G. 
Wright. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1944. Pp. 185. 


In app. MS. 34,312 at the British Museum is an untitled anonymous play 
based on Boccaccio’s tale of Guiscardo and Ghismonda. Mr. Wright has 
edited this play under the title Ghismonda and has prepared a long introduc- 
tion for it. 

Most of the unpublished English Renaissance plays printed from manu- 
script in the last thirty years have appeared under the auspices of the Ma- 
lone Society, and scholars have tended to accept as standard the principles 
for the editing of manuscript plays set forth in these editions. For this rea- 
son many scholars will be dissatisfied with this edition of Ghismonda. There 
isalmost no consideration of the manuscript at all. The other pieces in Add. 
MS. 34,312 are not even mentioned, in fact reference to folios 139a to 186a 
is the only indication in the book that the play does not constitute a sepa- 
tate manuscript. The editor’s complete observations on the hand are to be 


°° K. N. Deravin, “A. N. Ostrovskil,”’ Klassiki russkoi dramy, p. 220. 

5. “God gave the priest; the devil, the clown’ is the usual form of the proverb. Cf. Push- 
kin’s agreement with I. V. Kireevsky’s censure (1830): “They [our comic writers] should not 
keep pace with the simple people, and, however low their language may be, and however rich 
in indecencies their mew wo a jokes, however gross their farces at which the raék laughs, they 
never achieve their true ideal; and all their comedies any cabby will kill with a single word.” 
(A. S. PuSkin, Polnoe sobranie sotinenii, ed. M. A. Cavlovskil, 6 vols., Moscow, etc., 1936, v, 
43; the raék, source of the raé$nye stihi, signifies both the puppet-shows and the “groundlings”’ 
who came to hear and see them, but who normally sat in the topmost tier of seats.) Cf. also the 
textbook of A. A. Zertéaninov, D. A. Rafbin, and V. I. Stra%ev, Russkad literatura, Moscow, 
1940, p. 47. 52 Veselovskil, pp. 268, 629. 

® Paris, p. 283. % Gukovskil, p. 13. 
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found in one sentence on page 1, “The handwriting is mainly English, but 
Italian script is used for the list of characters, the stage directions, the songs, 
and for some names of places and persons in the text.”” Dr. Greg’s opinion, 
recorded in Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses, that the 
hand dates “1600?” is noted, as is Dr. Robin Flower’s opinion that “‘the 
script is of the latter part of the century,” but nothing more is to be found 
in the book on the hand, its characteristics, its date, or its resemblance to 
any of the other hands in play manuscripts. 

There is, in fact, no reference at all to other play manuscripts which are 
available and which might have afforded comparisons enlightening for the 
editor of this play. Mr. Wright assumes that the play was never performed 
and implies that, in spite of the epilogue addressed in conventional theatri- 
cal terms to an audience, it was not intended for performance, but nowhere 
is there any consideration of the evidence. The type of stage directions is 
never commented upon, or the indication of speech tags, or the placing of 
entrances, or the handling of properties. 

No statement of the editor’s principles of transcription can be found in 
the book except in a foot note of two sentences on page 115: “‘Present-day 
practice has been followed in the use of capitals, and the punctuation mod- 
ernized. The contractions in the manuscript are indicated by italics.” To 
this statement another is added in the errata sheet, “Similarly, italics are 
used for stage-directions and names of characters in the margin.” This 
declaration, with its afterthought, seems scarcely adequate as a guide for 
the reader interested in manuscript plays, nor does it inspire confidence in 
the accuracy of the transcription. Since there are no photographic repro- 
ductions in the volume, no certain test of accuracy can be made, but two 
pieces of evidence make the reader uneasy: On page 1 Mr. Wright says: “At 
the end there is an Epilogue, to which a note is appended: ‘Scriptum p 
Capellanum tuum deuinct- & deuot-issimum.’” But this significant state- 
ment is not found after the epilogue in the transcription or at any other 
point in the text. Secondly, there is an errata sheet added to the volume 
which lists 132 additions and corrections. Perhaps the numerous errata are 
simply indicative of publishing conditions in war-time Britain, but one 
would like to be reassured about the accuracy of the transcript. 

Concerning the date and authorship of the new play the evidence pre- 
sented is slight. The handwriting seemed “1600?” to Dr. Greg and ‘“‘the 
latter part of the century” to Dr. Flower. The editor cites evidence that the 
unknown author made use of the 1620 English translation of The Decame- 
ron. Ghismonda’s address to the golden cup enclosing the heart of her lover 
contains six lines which follow the 1620 translation almost word for word 
but are quite different from the corresponding passage in Painter’s Palace 
of Pleasure. Mr. Wright makes much of the word vent-loop to describe the 
lighting aperture in the palace cave, a word used in both the play and the 
1620 translation, but the single word seems to me less conclusive than the 
longer passage. The fact that Glausamond is called in the dramatis per- 
sonae ‘“‘a chronomasticall courtier” suggests to Mr. Wright a use of Jon- 
son’s Time Vindicated of 1623 in which Chronomastix is a principal char- 
acter. A much later date is tacitly assumed by the editor on the grounds that 
the lines in Act III (p. 144, the lines are unnumbered), 


And who can tell, when she’s so far from you, 
Whether the eies of all your subiectes which 
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Doe looke on her as Indians on the sun, 
Shall e’re be blest with seeing her agayne? 


must be a reminiscence of The Indian Emperor or The Indian Queen. 
Though he does not insist on this indebtedness, the editor eliminates sug- 
gested authors of the play who wrote before Dryden and Howard. This 
evidence is quite worthless. A writer with a little learning, which the un- 
known author of Ghismonda evidently had, did not need to go to Dryden 
and Howard to hear of Indian sun worshippers. 

The authorship of the play is not determined in this edition, but several 
useful clues are noted. The author was a man of some learning, as he demon- 
strates by his use of Latin phrases and of certain forms, like “Exitura,” not 
usual in plays. The principal clue to authorship, however, is the statement 
after the epilogue, “‘Scriptum p Capellanum tuum deuinct- & deuot- 
issimum,”’ though one cannot be certain whether the author or the copyist is 
referred to. It would be helpful, perhaps conclusive, at this point to have an 
analysis of the corrections in the manuscript for the light they would throw 
on the writer’s attitude toward his copy. Other relevant evidence would be 
furnished by information about the other items in Add. MS. 34,312—the 
comparison of the hands to that of the play, the relation of the pages, the 
character of the other corrections, and so on. Such information might very 
well furnish clues to both authorship and date, but it is not provided. An- 
other clue, noted by the editor, is found in the book plate of Sir John Dolben 
(ob. 1756) affixed to the MS. of which Ghismonda is item 9, and in the iden- 
tity of item 5, not mentioned at all by the editor, but identified in the 
British Museum Manuscript Catalogue as ‘‘5. Sermon, preached in North- 
amptonshire [by John Dolben, Bishop of Rochester 1666, Archbishop of 
York 1683-6].’ 

These clues suggest that the play was written, or copied, by the chaplain 
of some episcopal member of the Dolben family. Mr. Wright rejects David 
Dolben, Bishop of Bangor 1631 to 1633, as too early, though his grounds 
for rejection, “if the manuscript belongs to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, both he and his chaplain, Hugh Williams, must be ruled out,”’ are 
inadequate since no valid evidence that the manuscript does belong to the 
latter part of the century has been presented. The editor prefers John Dol- 
ben, grandfather of the sometime owner of the manuscript and Archbishop 
of York 1683-86. His chaplain, Leonard Welsted, senior, rector of Abing- 
ton, Northants, 1685-92, is rejected as the scribe because an examination 
of the parish register at Abington “shows that the handwriting of the en- 
tries during these years does not tally with that of Add. MS. 34,312.” 
Again the consideration of the evidence is inadequate. Is it certain that the 
entries in the register were made by Welsted and not by a parish clerk? Are 
they the original entries and not copies? Mr. Wright has ignored the sug- 
gestive fact that item 5 in Add. MS. 34,312 is a sermon preached by John 
Dolben in Northamptonshire. Was it preached at Abington? Was it 
preached during Welsted’s incumbency? How does the hand of the sermon 
compare with that of the play? 

Perhaps it is unfair to demand so much information of Mr. Wright, for 
his principal interest is in Boccaccio rather than in seventeenth-century 


‘Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the years 
MDCCCLXXXVIII-MDCCCXCIII. London, 1894, p. 293. 
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drama. In his preface he records that “Indirectly this edition has arisen out 
of the investigation of Boccaccio’s influence in England which I have been 
carrying out for some time past.” The great bulk of his introduction (107 
of 113 pages) is devoted to a survey of twelve plays on the Guiscardo and 
Ghismonda story, from Cammelli and Hans Sachs to Frederick Howard, and 
to a notation of the alterations made by each dramatist in the work of 
his predecessors. The usual English tendency to moralize Italian sources is 
made apparent in the survey, and something of the power of Boccaccio’s 
romantic appeal is shown, but not much light is thrown on the English 
plays. 

The play itself, like so many of the others which have remained in 
manuscript until the twentieth century, is a poor thing. The lines are no 
worse than those in some of the printed plays of the seventeenth century, 
but the management of the action is very clumsy and most of the charac. 
ters are completely dead. The author’s notion of comedy is painfully aca- 
demic—sufficient evidence in itself of the absurdity of the suggestion of 
Napoleone Orsini that the play is in the manner of Thomas Heywood.? The 
handling of the courtiers and their speeches is sometimes faintly reminiscent 
of Fletcher, but the resemblance is not strong enough to be very suggestive. 
Certainly the author of Ghismonda was not a man of much dramatic talent 
or experience. 

G. E. BENTLEY 


Princeton University 


Ernst TOLLER AND HIS IpEOLOGy, by William Anthony Willibrand, Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies. Humanistic Studies, v. vu, Iowa City, Lowa, 
1945. 


THE TITLE PAGE of this study of 123 pages bears the statement that it is “s 
condensation of a dissertation” submitted in August 1940. In the introduc 
tion the author states that “publication of this fuller treatment was en- 
couraged by the favorable reception accorded the pamphlet Ernst Toller, 
Product of Two Revolutions.” And only recently a further condensation of 
this study appeared in print. (EZ. T.’s Ideological Skepticism, German Quat- 
terly, xrx, 3, May 1946.) 

The interest in contemporary German authors in the diaspora is most 
commendable. It is a unique challenge to American scholarship—and, in- 
deed, an historical opportunity—to investigate the works of men who could 
no longer exist and be creatively active in Hitler’s Germany. Many of them 
have come to these shores and frequently the American scholar has or could 
have the advantage of personal contact with the author. A great and fruit 
ful field lies open here. 

Mr. Willibrand whose work with Books Abroad is well known, is to be 


congratulated on the choice of his dissertation. It is unfortunate, that at 
the time of the writing of this study Toller had already committed suicide, 
for undoubtedly he would have taken a positive stand on Mr. Willibrand’s 
convincing emphasis of a strongly religious and philosophically optimistic 


® Studii sul Rinascimento Italiano in Inghilterra. Florence, 1937, p. 61. Orsini’s remarks@ 
the play, which he thinks shows evidence that the author consulted the Italian of Boccaccio, at 
not very helpful, though he did anticipate Wright in spotting ““chronomasticall” as dating ev- 
dence. He traces it only to Wither’s Britain’s Remembrancer in 1628, and does not realize that 
Wither took the term from Jonson who had used it to attack him in 1622/23. 
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trend in Toller’s ideology. The author demonstrates that from the very be- 
ginning—the play Die Wandlung—Toller, out of the Expressionistic love of 
man, turns to an active revolutionary program, which—for a time at 
least—envisages human redemption on earth by means of a socialist revo- 
lution. Toller’s acceptance of Marxian ideology is eclectic, to say the least. 
He is above all a pacifist and as such does not condone violence, nor does the 
goal of establishing a perfect socialist state justify, to his mind, the use of 
force or the suppression of the individual. In his social plays he invariably 
juxtaposes the visionary idealist and the professional fanatical, partisan agi- 
tator, for whom the people are fermenting anonymous masses. Toller, on 
the other hand, dreams of a Volk, a Gemeinschaft, a brotherhood of men, a 
community of free men. “From Die Wandlung . . . down to the last publi- 
cation of his posthumous notes, he posited a spiritual and moral transfor- 
mation for the achievement of a better social order.”” Though he remains 
critical of the proletariat, he sees a better chance of fulfillment of this dream 
in a socialistic rather than a capitalistic society, provided it can transcend 
its uncompromising materialism. 

Ernst Toller, preacher of justice and kindness, was ill fitted for the part 
of a revolutionary leader, which fate thrust upon him during the Bavarian 
revolution of 1919. It is almost symbolical for Toller’s nature, that the years 
he had to spend in prison, were, in their odd protectiveness from the world 
Toller’s poetically most productive. The fear of having to face the world 
again in a role which he had not chosen for himself drove Toller to despair, 
as the time of the expiration of his sentence approached. This fear of being 
called upon to perform and not being able to do it, this conflict of demand 
and potentiality, also accounts for the marked ebbing of his creativeness, 
and finally his tragic end in New York on the eve of what seemed to bea 
new phase of productivity heralded by his moving, deeply Christian play 
Pastor Hall. 

It is an interesting bit of information, that Toller wrote his last few plays 
in collaboration with others, possibly an influence of Broadway and Holly- 
wood, both of which Toller knew well. 

As interesting as this study is, it would have gained immeasurably, had 
the author attempted to correlate more fully Toller to his contemporaries 
and predecessors. Occasionally an agonizingly fleeting reference is made to 
other authors. Constantly mention is made of Expressionistic ideology, yet 
only the sketchiest definition of this term is ever offered. Toller’s relation to 
the Activists remains undiscussed. His development would have become 
much clearer, the undoubtedly correct conclusions of this dissertation much 
more striking, if the ideological concepts had been more firmly established. 
Had this been done, sentences like this would not have occurred: “In prison, 
backed by the fine and simple ideals of the Expressionistic movement, Toller 
had been able to explore creatively the depths of his being” (p. 30). One is 
surprised to read the following statement in the discussion of Toller’s oppo- 
sition to National Socialism, where the author of this dissertation wants to 
demonstrate Tollier’s partial understanding of the origin and victory of the 
movement. While Toller blames the republican and intellectual leaders, 
including himself, the author, putting a large share of the blame on the vic- 
torious powers for not having aided the republic, has this to say: “A great 
people, deprived of its means of defense and its colonies, and suffering in- 
tensely from economic depression, will naturally seek to assert itself at the 
tarliest opportunity against armed imperialistic powers. To vitalize this 
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self-assertion, it will resort to a totalitarian national effort, especially if it 
has the living example of Russia and Italy” (p. 84). This hardly needs any 
comment. 

The bibliography does not appear to be complete. For instance, only 
Soergel is mentioned among the histories of modern German literature. By 
the way, this reviewer possesses a copy of Die blinde Géttin, which is listed 
as unavailable. This study contains a biographical sketch of Toller and 
gives résumés of his works that are a bit too complete. It consists of the 
following chapters: 1. The biographical background. 2. The unflinching paci- 
fist. 3. The troubled unorthodox Marxist. 4. Versus National Socialism. § 
“Justiz.” 6. In the periphery of religion. 7. Ideological summary. 

In spite of various shortcomings, of which perhaps the most serious is a 
degree of superficiality on the one hand and of a patronizing attitude to- 
ward the author on the other,—some others have been touched on above— 
the dissertation is a creditable piece of work; it is well written; it fills a def- 
nite need in the study of modern German literature and courageously and 
successfully tackles a controversial problem and solves it satisfactorily. 

Apo.tr D. KLARMANN 


University of Pennsylvania 


SPOKEN NoRWEGIAN. By Einar Haugen. Holt Spoken Language Series. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1946. Pp. ix+688. 


This volume is, as the author explains in his General Foreword, ‘“‘one ofa 
series of self-teaching textbooks... initially prepared and published for 
the Armed Forces and now offered to the general public.” It is an intro- 
duction to the spoken language of Norway based on the present day “in- 
formal speech of cultivated but not fussy people in Oslo.” The author has 
chosen wisely, for the language “‘will be respected and understood through- 
out the country.” Few, if any, will agree with all details as presented; and 
this is as it should be, for there is still fluidity in idiom and form resulting 
from constant experimentation in nationalization of the language. The 
Norwegian presented is thoroughly idiomatic—more so, in fact, than the 
English used as medium of analysis. 

The volume is designed to provide for the first two hundred hours of 
language study “divided into thirty learning units, the first twelve of which 
are accompanied by twenty-four double faced recordings.” The mastery of 
the thirty units should enable a student to “perform all the language opera- 
tions necessary for everyday life. . . . ’’ The emphasis is entirely on the oral 
approach, though students should be able to begin reading after the first 
twelve lessons. 

The presentation is clear and to the point and should be effective with 
a good teacher and with the records available for ‘home study.” Real suc 
cess will, however, require a patient student and a stimulating teacher, for 
the volume itself is tiresome to the highest degree. 

Some details might be improved if a second printing is made. No place 
are we told where the records that should accompany the volume can be 
secured—nor are we told the price. The volume is without any table of sym- 
bols. On page 4 we meet the symbol for compound accent; its significance 
is explained on p. 117. Page6 has the rough phonetic transcription “forstardi 
mzi?” The symbols are not explained. The format and typography is awk- 
ward. At times three columns at other times continuous text across the page 
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often are confusing. Page 111, “Should we look at the town a little today?” 
is certainly not the equivalent of “‘Skulle vi se litt pa byen idag?”” The Nor- 
wegian expression is idiomatic and right. Many similar points could be listed. 
Finally the volume is without index; one not thoroughly familiar with the 
volume would be unable to find any given fact. 

H. L. 


BRIEF MENTION 


An interesting new periodical is Anglia: Revista di Studi Inglesi e Ameri- 
cani (Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, L. 800 per year) which is to appear bimonthly. 
It comes to us franked as “Essential U. S. Gov’t Mail” from the “Chief 
U.S.LS. Unit 5, U. S. Army,” so it is presumably government propaganda 
of a sort. But it is edited by Professor N. Orsini of tite University of Flor- 
ence and whatever propaganda it contains is cultural rather than political. 
The object of this journal, as stated in the Premessa, is to serve as an organ 
for Italian studies on the language and literature of the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. The backbone of the first number is Professor Orsini’s survey of La 
Critica Shakespeariana, an attempt to determine the present tendencies. 
He has also a pedagogical article on some problems in the teaching of the 
English language, and a note on Anglicismi Inopportuni—expressions like 
riabilitazione dell’ Italia which carry a connotation not suggested by the 
English ‘‘rehabilitation of Italy.’’ Don Alberto Castelli has a Lettera da Lon- 
dra and R. Anzillotti brief Spogli di Riviste. This number contains also the 
text of J. R. Lowell’s ‘‘The Courtin’ ” with explanatory notes and Peter 
Vierick’s ‘‘Stanzas of the Great Unrest” without them. There are also a 
practice passage for translation from Italian to English, three brief book 
reviews, and a list of Pubblicazioni Ricevute. In view of the facts that this 
is a first number and that English studies in Italy are doubtless still very 
much disorganized, this is a very creditable issue. 

ee: 
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